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» k^\.*'**n*'*^ Veere in Zeeland, showing the prototypes of the Dutch colonial dwellings of the Hudson 

illus^atS b Ihu houses beginning at the right are almost exactly duplicated in the colonial dwellings 


early dutch colonial architecture 


By S. E. SIX)CUM, Ph. D. 


I T is said that in Proving 
town on Cape Cod thei 
is an enterprising she 
keeper who has devise 
a reversible sign. Duriii 
the tourist season it reac 
Colonial Antiques an 
Period Furnishings,” bi 
when the last summi 
and th^ • 1 has departe 

bears th been duly reversed, 

& Old Junk.” The she 

“ ^^l‘S‘'“e- No doubt 1 
SIh- the value of h 

se, but IS not above using sue 


a shrewd Yankee device for imposing 
on those whom he induces to part with 
their heirlooms. 

As the appreciation of our Colonial 
heritage spreads and deepens, the number 
of those who regard the legends on the two 
sides of the sign as synonymous rapidly 
lessens. Old heirlooms of former genera¬ 
tions are rightfully esteemed by those of 
sympathetic insight for their venerable 
associations, and are eminently worthy 
of general regard as the instruments with 
which the builders of the nation wro^ht 
to lay the foundations of the Republic. 

Unfortunately the lover of the antique 
in some cases exercises a “zeal which is 
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Tv'pical log cabin, a familiar architectural feature in the South today. Used by the Dutch pioneers as a temporary expedient 

but never adopted as a permanent t>T>e. 


not according to knowledge.” Such was 
the case with a farmer of the writer’s 
acquaintance, who inherited from his grand¬ 
father an old-fashioned triangular, or wedge- 
shaped, razor. So highly did he esteem 
this emblem of his grandfather’s weekly 
martyrdom that he had a new handle 
put on it and had it “holler ground.” 
And then when he had trans¬ 
formed its historic value into 
one purely utilitarian, he again 
inverted his perspective and 
“hung the razor up over the 
mantel-piece in the front 
room.” 

The majority of Americans, 
however, are coming to view 
the remnants of our colonial 
civilization in their proper 
perspective. The favor with 
which colonial period furnish¬ 
ings are now generally receiv'ed 
is evidence of a growing appre¬ 
ciation of the worth and dig¬ 
nity of the only style which 
can lay claim to be called 
distinctively American. The 
conditions and limitations 
under which the colonists 
labored, however, are not so 
fully realized or understood. 


and for this reason the indiscriminate use of 
architecture and furnishings of the period 
without an intimate acquaintance with their 
proper setting or relationship sometimes re¬ 
sults in incongruous effects. Such, for in¬ 
stance, is apparent in the familiar type of 
suburban cottage, which although strictly 
“Queen Anne” in its front elevation, has 
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House of Dutch colonial type with brick front and back 
and the remainder frame. Note the characteristic length of 
rafters, making the house 21^2 stories in front and rear but only 
one on the side, and also the typical high fence. 


been justly accused by some disappointed 
home-seeker of turning out to be “merely 
Map- Ann” when viewed from the rear. 

No element of colonial life ik more 
expressive of the pioneer’s daily life and 
surroundings than its simple but effective 
architecture. The pioneer in the new world 
was concerned only with the three primal 
n^essities of life, viz. food, clothing and 
shelter. Yet by his provision for the last 
exhibited his skill as an artisan 
and his ideas of form and embellishment, 
but revealed an intimate glimpse of his 
domrahc economy and attitude * toward 
f u controlling* feature 

0 all his activity was the nec^sity of 
adapting himself to a hostile environment, 
a act which gave to the pioneer dwellings, 
^ecially those of the Hudson and Mo-- 
awk valleys, certain distingushing char- 
^ eristics embodying all the salient fea- 
American historJ^ In the 
utch settlements in particular, the sharp 

oni. I® ^®cing the street, the weather¬ 
cock crowiung the ridge, the divided door, 
prominent front “stoep” with its side 
dmain t cobblestone street, the 

anH t peculiar significance, 

tome constitute an eloquent epi- 

Period” Political and social life of the 

E'er since valiant old Peter Stuyvesant 


was forced to strike his colors to the 
British, the English colonial style of ar¬ 
chitecture has, for obvious reasons, been 
accepted as the characteristic American 
type. While it is, in fact, representative 
of the Eastern and Southern colonies, 
the Dutch settlers of the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys at an equally early date 
developed a native architectural style no 
less interesting and worthy^ of respect. 
A recent writer on Holland has remarked 
that in a very special sense the Hollander’s 
house has a national quality, and that even 
in a foreign country it continues to surround 
itself with a Dutch atmosphere. This is 
one of the striking features of the old 
Dutch houses still in existence in this coun¬ 
try. Although essentially Dutch in both 
plan and elevation, txvo centuries or more 
of service in many cases has not impaired 
their usefulness, and they still continue 
to exert a profound influence on local 
development. 

The pioneer xvho attempted single-handed 
to subdue the wilderness was of necessity 
forced at the outset to adopt crude ex¬ 
pedients. The early fur traders in many 
cases copied the lodges of their Indian 
neighbors as best adapted to their sur¬ 
roundings. For instance in 1643 Father 
Jogues, the Jesuit missionary, described 
the house of a Dutch fur trader in xvhich he 
lodged while visiting Fort Orange (Al¬ 
bany) as consisting of a low barn-like 
building 100 feet in length, with no par- 



Another Dutch colonial doorway. Here also the high^ fence and 
the prominent front stoep wnth side seats are in evidence. 
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Typical log cabin, a familiar architectural feature in the South to<iay. Used by the Dutch pioneers as a temporary ejcpedient 

but never adopted as a permanent type. 


not according to knowledge.” Such was 
the case with a farmer of the writer’s 
acquaintance, who inherited from his grand¬ 
father an old-fashioned triangular, or wedge- 
shaped, razor. So highly did he esteem 
this emblem of his grandfather’s weekly 
martyrdom that he had a new handle 
put on it and had it “holler ground.” 
And then when he had trans¬ 
formed its historic value into 
one purely utilitarian, he again 
inverted his perspective and 
“hung the razor up over the 
mantel-piece in the front 
room.” 

The majority of Americans, 
however, are coming to view 
the remnants of our colonial 
civilization in their proper 
perspective. The favor with 
which colonial period furnish¬ 
ings are now generally received 
is evidence of a growing appre¬ 
ciation of the worth and dig¬ 
nity of the only style which 
can lay claim to be called 
distinctively American. The 
conditions and limitations 
under which the colonists 
labored, however, are not so 
fully realized or understood. 


and for this reason the indiscriminate use of 
architecture and furnishings of the period 
without an intimate acquaintance with their 
proper setting or relationship sometimes re¬ 
sults in incongruous effects. Such, for in¬ 
stance, is apparent in the familiar type of 
suburban cottage, which although strictly 
“Queen Anne” in its front elevation, has 
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House of Dutch colonial type with brick front and back 
and the remainder frame. Note the characteristic length of 
rafters, making the house 2^ stories in front and rear but only 
one on the side, and also the typical high fence. 


been justly accused by some disappointed 
home-seeker of turning out to be “merely 
Mary Ann” when viewed from the rear. 

No element of colonial life ik more 
expressive of the pioneer’s daily life and 
surroundings than its simple but effective 
architecture. The pioneer in the new world 
was concerned only with the three primal 
necessities of life, viz. food, clothing and 
shelter. Yet by his provision for the last 
he not only exhibited his skill as an artisan 
and his ideas of form and embellishment, 
but revealed an intimate glimpse of his 
domestic economy and attitude toward 

f II controlling' feature 

n all his activity was the nec^sity of 


adapting himself to a hostile environment, 
a act which gave to the pioneer dwellings, 
^pecially those of the Hudson and Mo- 
nawk valleys, certain distingushing char- 
ac enstics embodying all the salient fea- 
ures of early American history. In the 
uutch sett ements in particular, the sharp 
facing the street, the weather- 
tko the ridge, the divided door, 

front “stoep” with its side 
smain . cobblestone street, the 

anrl t peculiar significance, 

tomp constitute an eloquent epi- 

peri^^ political and social life of the 

E\er since valiant old Peter Stuyvesant 


was forced to strike his colors to the 
British, the English colonial style of ar¬ 
chitecture has, for obvious reasons, been 
accepted as the characteristic American 
type. While it is, in fact, representative 
of the Eastern and Southern colonies, 
the Dutch settlers of the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys at an equally early date 
developed a native architectural style no 
less interesting and worthy of respect. 
A recent writer on Holland has remarked 
that in a very special sense the Hollander’s 
house has a national quality, and that even 
in a foreign country it continues to surround 
itself with a Dutch atmosphere. This is 
one of the striking features of the old 
Dutch houses still in existence in this coun¬ 
try. Although essentially Dutch in both 
plan and elevation, two centuries or more 
of service in many cases has not impaired 
their usefulness, and they still continue 
to exert a profound influence on local 
development. 

The pioneer who attempted single-handed 
to subdue the wilderness was of necessity 
forced at the outset to adopt crude ex¬ 
pedients. The early fur traders in many 
cases copied the lodges of their Indian 
neighbors as best adapted to their sur¬ 
roundings. For instance in 1643 Father 
Jogues, the Jesuit missionary^ described 
the house of a Dutch fur trader in which he 
lodged while visiting Fort Orange (Al¬ 
bany) as consisting of a low barn-like 
building 100 feet in length, with no par- 



.\nother Dutch colonial doorway. Here also the^high^ fence and 
the prominent front stoep with side seats are in evidence. 
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An old Dutch colonial building in Schenectady, N. Y., formerly “Mrs 
Burt’s Seminary for Yoimg Ladies,” and later remodeled into a double house. 
Note the circular arches over the left hand door and window, and the curious 
attempt to paint out the one over the fanlight. Also the heavily bolted wooden 
shutters, or “blinds,” and the side seats on the front stoep. The brick is laid in 
Flemish bond. 


titions of any kind. In one end of this 
building the trader kept his cattle, and 
in the other end lived with his wife, a 
Mohawk squaw, and their children, while 
his Indian guests occupied the center. 
This was probably in imitation of the so- 
called “long houses” of the Iroquois, which 
were sixty feet or more in length and four¬ 
teen or fifteen wide, framed with sapling 
poles stuck in the ground, with sides and 
roof closely covered with bark, and each 
housing many famiUes. Ex¬ 
cept for the crude construction 
and lack of partitions, this 
plan of housing the cattle 
under the family roof is also 
reminiscent of the old Dutch 
houses in Maarken and Volen- 
dam, where the arrangement 
is such that a little glass win¬ 
dow in the partition at the 
side of the householder’s bed 
gives a glimpse of the cattle in 
the stalls. 

When the great manors 
were established and the colo¬ 
nist supplanted the wandering 
trader, the logs from his first 
clearing were built into a sub¬ 
stantial log house, both home 
and fortress. With the Dutch 
pioneers this was never more 


than a temporary dwelling, to 
be replaced at the first oppor¬ 
tunity with a substantial 
house, preferably of brick or 
stone. The Dutch were in 
fact intensely domestic, and 
their ambition centered in the 
home. At the first sign of 
prosperity therefore, the log 
cabin disappeared from the 
Dutch settlements never to 
return, although with the Eng¬ 
lish settlers in the South it be¬ 
came a fixed architectural 
type, and is still in universal 
use in the mountains and 
other outlying districts. 

The use of stone and brick 
by the early Dutch colonists 
is especially noteworthy. In 
New England and throughout 
the South wood was used al¬ 
most exclusively as the cheap¬ 
est and most available building material. 
In the Dutch settlements, however, stone 
was used in quantities wherever it could be 
obtained, and doubtless repaid the builders 
in added comfort and security, as well as in 
permanency of construction. Throughout 
the Hudson and Mohawk valleys wherever 
stone could be quarried houses of this type 
soon made their appearance, built entirely 
of stone from foundation to chimney top. 
Some of these became historic and doubtless 



A typical Du^ colonial fannhouae. The clasac detoU of the porchea, and 
ihe especially noteworthy: alao the gateposts and 
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pIwm colonial farm house shown on page 4. Its 
thp features are the bed recess off the living room w’ith 

kitche^ and the long enclosed stoep, used 
Sftn The whole 


owe their preservation to this 
[act, such as the old stone 
at Gowanus, built by 
Nicholas Van Vechten in 1699, 
and which in 1776 became the 
^ne of the battle of Long 
Island. Others that might be 
mentioned are the old church 
at Sleepy Hollow, built by 
lederick Philipse in the same 

year, 1699, the Van Cortlandt 
mansion m New York, Wash¬ 
ington s headquarters at New- 
jwgh, and the State House at 
hsopus now Kingston. In 
the neighborhood of Kingston 
houses of this type are still to 

be found m quantity, a large 

farm?^®® of the inhabited 
tarm-houses m Ulster County 


today being entirely of stone, of the con¬ 
ventional type introduced by the Dutch. 

Centuries of habit had made the use 
of brick instinctive with the Hollander, 
however, and he naturally endeavored 
to make his New Netherland a copy of the 
old. Not only did he find brick more 
suitable than timber for the rigorous cli¬ 
mate of the North, but in the early days 
at least its use also afforded a welcome 
defence against fire-brand and tomahawk. 
It is the common tradition, confirmed 
by the early records, that the brick for 
some of the older houses came over in 
vessels as ballast. Thus it is on record 
that in 1640 a ship arrived with goods for 
the Colony of Rensselaerswyck which in¬ 
cluded among other things 4,000 tile and 
30,000 brick. Included among the first 
artisans which the Dutch brought over 
from Holland were also several “steen- 
bakkers” or brickmakers, and as early 
as 1646 a brick kiln (steen-bakkerij) and 
tile kiln (pannen-bakkerij) were in opera¬ 
tion at Beverswyck (Albany). From this 
time on there are numerous records of 
the price and sale of brick and brick kilns 
in both Albany and Schenectady, showing 
that even at this early date the manufac¬ 
ture of bricks was an important industry. 



Original home of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., built in ^ 1797; from a 
photo taken about 1860 and never before reproduced. ^ The principal reatur^ 
are the fan lights over the doors, the long P^adian windows lighting 
wells, the cupola and railing on the roof, the high wo^en fence typical of Dutch 
inclusiveness, and the hoop skirts and other quaint attire of the group of teachers 
in the comer by the gate. At the time this picture was taken the building was 
used as a public school. It was demolished in 1900. 
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A typical Dutch colonial stone house. Washington's head¬ 
quarters at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


sheathed with planks, with roof slated with 
tile or shingled with white pine. Many of 
the brick houses were curiously ornamented 
(“floured” it was called) and dated with 
black bricks, with the gable ends anchored 
with ornamental iron anchors, frequently in 
the form of numerals giving the date of 
erection. The sloping brick gable ends were 
invariably notched into steps and some¬ 
times left in this form in true Holland style, 
but more often were filled with inclined 
courses of brick, and capped at the ridge 
with a brass or iron weather vane. 

This use of the weather vane affords 
a peculiar instance of the survival of an 
ancient medifeval custom. So many old 




The old stone church at Sleepy Hollow, built in 1699 by Frederick 

Philipsc*. 


The journals of early trav¬ 
elers contain explicit accounts 
of the characteristic features 
of Dutch colonial architecture, 
and fortunately there still re¬ 
main a considerable number 
of ancient houses to visualize 
the description. The earliest 
architecture was ordinarily of 
the Dutch gothic type, with 
exceptionally steep roofs and 
triangular gable facing the 
street. There was usually 
only one story below the 
eaves, but the great length of 
the rafters made room for a 
second story and attic above 
this point. In many cases the 
front of the house, or front 
and back only, were of brick, the remainder 
being heavily framed with timber and 


The old stone Senate House, Kingston, N. Y., called Esopus 
in colonial days. Erected by Col. Wessel Ten Broeck about 
1676. The ^nate of the State of New York adopted its first 
constitution in this hou.se in 1777. 


g; writers mention the weathercock that its 
use in the Middle Ages must have been 
practically universal. Chaucer speaks of 
it “as a wedercok that turneth his face 
with every wind,” while Shakspere lo¬ 
cates it more specifically as the “weather 
cock on a steeple.” An old traveller 
once observed that “a Dutchman always 
wishes to know which way the wind blows, 
for he is often either miller, sailor, water¬ 
man or merchant,” which is in itself 
suflBcient reason why the weathercock 
should have come to be regarded in the 
Netherlands as a common necessity. 

In the Dutch American colonies the 
weathercock, so called, was usually a 
veritable rooster, although it sometimes 
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took other forms, such as that of a horse, 
lion, goose, or sloop. The iron weather- 
vane of the Vanderheyden house in Al¬ 
bany, built in 1725, was in the form of a 
running horse, and when the building 
was demolished in 1833 it was obtained 
by Washington Irving to cap the portal 
of his home at Sunnyside. The most 
ancient colonial specimen is the old cock 
of beaten brass which surmounted the spire 
of the Dutch church in Albany, built in 
1656 at the foot of State Stlreet, and a 
continuation of the one established in 
1642. In 1806 this structure was taken 
down and the old weathercock, battered 
by bullets and the stress of weather, was 
removed to the tower of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church where it may 
still be seen. 

The Dutch weathercock is frequently 
referred to as the “Cock of St. Nicholas,” 
perhaps in special reference to the cock 
which surmounts the steeple of the church 
of St. Nicholas in Amsterdam, Holland. 
From the sixth century, A.D., St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, has 
been venerated as the patron saint of the 
common people, of sailors, laborers and 
merchants, and as the protector of the poor, 
weak, captive, and the young. As such 
he appealed more particularly to the har¬ 
assed people of the Netherlands, and many 
of their churches and cities are dedicated 


to his memory. The cock 
however has been regarded 
from prehistoric times as the 
emblem of vigilance and guar¬ 
dian against evil spirits, nota¬ 
bly in Greece, Persia, and 
India. When this pagan be¬ 
lief became Christianized, the 
cock began to appear in ec¬ 
clesiastical art and architec¬ 
ture as the emblem of the 
resurrection, and in some in¬ 
stances, perhaps, in commem¬ 
oration of the denial of St. 
Peter. As the church steeple 
was the highest point in the 
neighborhood, it was the logi¬ 
cal place to mount the ec¬ 
clesiastical weathercock, and 
no doubt in this way the cock 
and the patron saint of the 
Dutch came to be associated. 

The plan of the colonial Dutch dwellings 
comprised a central hallway with a room 
on either side, in which were great fireplaces 
often bordered with colored tile. A jutting 
partition formed an alcove for a bed on one 
side and a pantry or closet on the other. 
The stout front door was divided into 
halves, the lower half being kept closed 
for protection, while the upper half afforded 
a means for admitting light and air to the 
hallway, from which a winding stairs led 
to the second story and the attic. A 



The Gov. Yates house, Schenectady, N. Y., erected between 
1710 and 1730. It is thoroughly typical of the Dutch style in 
its detaib of plan and construction. The stepped gable with the 
steps filled in with inclined courses of brick was a characteristic 
feature of the old Dutch houses, of which this house is 
probably the only example left. 
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Mabie hofstede, the oldest house now standing in the 
Mohawk Valley. The old stone walls were probably built 
about 1670-80 by Daniel Janse Van Antwerp. 


small front stoep directly on the street, 
with seats on either side, gave the outside 
of the house a characteristic air of hospi¬ 
tality and neighborliness which lent a 
softening touch to its otherwise rigid lines. 

A vivid and intimate impression of 
these old houses may be obtained from the 
old Dutch records of public vendues or 
auctions. From one of these written in 
1657 we learn the “conditions and terms 
on which Jacob Kip proposes to sell pub¬ 
licly to the highest bidder his house, 
kitchen, hen or hog yard, and lot lying 
in the city of New Amsterdam over against 
the house of Heer Oloff Stevense as the 
same is occupied by him. The house 
two and thirty feet long and twenty feet 
broad, inclosed with thick planks and a 
glazed pantile roof, has a garret and floor, 
cellar walled up three, four or five feet 
with stone and has a brick chimney in 
the front room, also a shop, the partition 
wall of bricks, the inner room built up 
with brick all around, bedstead, counting 
house and larder therin, besides the afore¬ 
said house there is a kitchen eight or 
nine feet wide and seventeen or eighteen 
feet long on the side of the house with a 
brick chimney, in use by him, together 
with a hen or hog yard in the rear, and the 
place paved with bricks and an apple tree 
therein, also a common gangway on the 
west side of the house si.\ feet wide, and a 
common well, and what more is therein 
and fast in earth and nailed except the 
andirons and hearth-stone.” 

From this description it is clearly ap¬ 
parent that this house in every essential 


detail w’as a typical Dutch dwelling, such 
as may still be found in Holland or Zeeland. 
The “counting house” is the “spreek- 
kanier” or office, the Dutch merchant 
having his office in his own dwelling, 
while the larder is the “provisie-kamer,” 
or store-room, then as now the inner sanc¬ 
tum of the Dutch woman’s domain. The 
long kitchen opening on the paved and 
enclosed inner court, and the narrow pas¬ 
sageway, or “gang, ’’are almost exactly 
duplicated in old houses still to be found 
in the Netherlands. 

An important influence in the develop¬ 
ment of the Dutch colonial towns was the 
stockade by which they were protected 
from the inroads of the French and Indians. 
The little communities at New Amster¬ 
dam, Beverswyck and Schenectady were 
all so enclosed, with redoubts commanding 
the walls. This limitation of area made it 
necessary to divide the space so enclosed 
into very small lots, and build the houses 
as close together as possible. When the 
towns outgrew the stockade this custom 
still persisted, the houses standing shoulder 
to shoulder, as it were, and presenting a 



Typical Dutch colonial frame house. Its characteristic features 
are its location close to the street, the high fence, wooden shutters, 
and front stoep with side seats. 


common front to the enemy. The average 
lot was from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
in width, often being the exact width of 
the house at the eaves, and in depth 
sufficient for a small garden in the rear. 
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Philipse Manor, near Tarry town, N. Y., erected 1683. It shows the hip roof and side frontage characteristic of the manor house 
t>’pe. Now used as a tea room for motorists. Sic tempora mulanfur! 


The front or gable end of the houses stood 
directly on the street, with stoeps pro¬ 
jecting half way across the sidewalks, 
the latter being usually of brick laid in 
herringbone pattern. A common gangway 
or alley separated adjoining houses, and 
the back yards were enclosed by party 
fences built jointly by adjoining owners. 
In this respect also the arrangement was 
typicaUy Dutch. Intensive in every re¬ 
spect, from agriculture to architecture. 


the tendency of the Dutch was to enclose 
where others would naturally extend. 
Forced to an intensive life in the colonies 
no less than in their native land, the Dutch 
were pre-eminently adapted to their string¬ 
ent colonial environment, a fact to which 
the Empire is largely indebted for its early 
development and commercial pre-eminence. 

The quaint language of the old docu¬ 
ments affords an interesting glimpse of 
the boundary question, always one of 




At ie/<—The Schuyler mansioii, Albany, N. Y., built in 1761-62, when the manaard roof type was at the heght of its popularity. 

Ai tight —Old "Fort Crallo,” Rensselaer, N. Y., built about 1662 by Hendrick Van Rensselaer. It has the hip roof and side facing the 
street common to the Dutch manor houses, and is famed as the house w'here Yankee Doodle was composed by a Briti.sh ofl5cer during 
the Revolution to ridicule the Yankees. 
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The old Glen house, Scotia, N. Y., perhaps the earliest 
specimen of the square, mansard roof, tvq)c. Its special features 
are the iron wall anchors in the form of numerals giving the date 
of erection, “A O 1713”, the div'idcd door, small paned windows, 
and wooden shutters. 

prime importance. Under date of August 
8th, 1659, “Jan Coster Van Aechen and 
Stoffel Janse Abeel, attorneys for Pieter 
De Maecker, declare that they have granted 
and transferred, as by these presents they 
do grant and transfer, to Cornelius Cor- 
nelissen the boor and Daniel Verveelen 
their heirs or assigns a house and lot lying 
in the village of Beverwyck (Albany) 
the house as broad as it stands, length 
twenty-five feet, and the lot extending 


j 



Detail of divided door in Glen House, showing one of the iron 
numerals used for wall anchors. 


in the rear to the kil (creek), breadth at 
the house or north end the same as the 
house front, length from the rear of the 
house to the kil sixty-five feet back to the 
kil from the common fence of Dirk Janse 
Croon to the end of a straight line drawn 
from the first post set on the east side 
to the rear breadth of said place, which 
place is in breadth to the rear eighteen feet, 
on condition that whenever the old house 
of Cornells Vos (old in 1659!) is torn down 
a proper drip shall be furnished by or 
demanded from said Vosdh, also that the 
grantor shall receive the water that comes 
from the gutter; wdth all the right and title 
which the grantor has had therein.” This 
description is typical of the vague language 
of the old deeds, and shows the hopeless- 



The Collins house, Scotia, N. Y., three stories in front and one 
on the side. A “modern” Dutch colonial type, probably about 
a century old. 

ness of attempting to locate old boundaries 
three centuries after the “kil” has been filled 
up, and the “first post on the East side” 
has mouldered into dust. 

The early Dutch manor houses built 
by the “patroons,” or great landed pro¬ 
prietors, were naturally larger and more 
commodious than the dwellings of the 
ordinary colonists. The prevailing type 
of manor house differed from the small 
story-and-a-half house with plain Gothic 
gable facing the street in being much larger, 
with a hip roof covering two full stories 
and attic, and standing in spacious grounds 

(Continued on paf,e 12) 
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OUR RESIDENTIAL PROTOTYPES 

HE chief value of history is to impart 
a full understanding of the present 
and to guide us in the moulding of 
the future. Whether our chief occupation 
be law, politics or architecture, the true 
record of the past has for us a perpetual 
interest and a value proportionate to the 
skill with which it is interpreted. No less 
keen an observ'er than Carlyle remarked 
that history is a “distillate of Rumor,” and 
it is certainly true that the modern analyti¬ 
cal spirit demands that our facts be derived 
from the original documents, those com¬ 
paratively few' records that prove them¬ 
selves genuine amid a volatile medley of 
plagiarism and deceit. 

Our leading article on Dutch Colonial 
architecture, by Mr. S. E. Slocum, will be 
welcomed by those who see in the homes of 
.\merican pioneers the logical prototypes of 
distinctive American residences. It is per¬ 
haps a duty to illustrate these much-mis¬ 
understood but essentially charming de¬ 
signs, if for no other reason than to assure 
the superficial dilettante that a gambrel 
roof does not in itself constitute a Dutch 
Colonial bouse, any more than a pointed 
window in a frame wall indicates a Gothic 
church. Through ignorance or misunder¬ 
standing of their work, much has been per¬ 
petrated in the name of our ancestors that 
is quite unworthy of them. It is true that 


exact duplication in design and equipment 
of a Colonial home is as pedantic as it is 
undesirable in this day of superior con¬ 
veniences. But in the matter of general 
architectural design, these early monuments 
to Colonial taste and skill will continue to 
teach valuable lessons to the appreciative 
observ'er. 

DEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS 

CERTAIN measurable period of 
time will obviously be required to 
overcome the habit of years, in 
accordance with which a great many archi¬ 
tects formerly made, and some of them still 
are making, use of the “or equal” clause 
in specifications. 

Habit is in a sense mental inertia. 
Even after the compelling cause, whether 
it was real or fancied, has been removed, 
the result of this combination of mental 
attribute and oft-repeated physical act— 
so analogous in its effect to that property 
of matter, by virtue of which it continues 
in a state of either rest or motion, except as 
acted upon by outside forces—^wdll account 
for a limited time for a limited use, of the 
pernicious clause under discussion. Its 
ultimate complete elimination from the 
specifications of competent and reputable 
architects seems, however, to be only a 
question of a comparatively brief interval. 

The modern tendency, which demands 
accuracy, definiteness and precision, which 
is now exemplified, in but one instance, 
by the nation-wide movement for a quan¬ 
tity system of estimating, wdll not long 
tolerate the indefinite and loosely drawn 
specification. The practice of leaving the 
specification of material and equipment 
open for future determination no longer 
has justification, if indeed it ever did 
represent a proper solution of a problem 
that has always confronted the specifica¬ 
tion writer. A definite specification under 
modem conditions and standards of manu¬ 
facturing and selling does not increase 
the cost to the owmer, and if properly en¬ 
forced does guarantee to him the materi¬ 
als and equipment for which he is paying. 

These facts alone should be sufficient 
to make the early adoption of the definite 
specification universal. Many incidental 
advantages only add to the burden of 
evidence in favor of its general employment. 
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EARLY DUTCH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


{('onthiued from pa^je 10) 

with the side facing the highway. Be¬ 
sides being more commodious, the hip roof 
was a more expensive type of construction, 
necessitating additional framework to sup¬ 
port the purlins at the hips. Some of the 
most notable old manor houses of this 
type are the Philipse Manor, built in 1683 
and still standing as sturdily as ever about 
a mile north of Tarry town, N. Y.; the Van 
Rensselaer Manor built in 1666 by Richard 
Van Rensselaer about four miles north 
of Albany, and purchased by Philip Peter¬ 
sen Schuyler in 1672; the Ten Broek 
house built about 1695 by Dirck Wessels 
Ten Broek on his estate of 1800 acres at 
Clermont, N. Y., and old “Fort Crailo,” 
the residence of Hendrick Van Rensselaer, 
built about 1662 and now preserved by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

It is typical of the natural conservatism 
of the Dutch and the persistency with 
which they clung to established custom 
that for a century there was no change 
in architectural types. The first varia¬ 
tion of the rectangular houses with Gothic 
or hip roof made its appearance early 
in the eighteenth century in the large square 
house with gambrel roof. Interesting ex¬ 
amples of this type are the Glen-Sanders 
house near Schenectady, built in 1713, 
the Van Cortlandt mansion in New York 
City built of stone in 1784, and the Schuyler 
mansion in Albany, a brick house of very 
similar appearance, built in 1761. It is 
sometimes asserted that the development 
of this type was due to English influence, 
but this is not likely although in some 
respects it resembles the English colonial 
frame house. As a matter of fact there 
were buildings of this type in Holland at 
a very early date. The Dutch West India 
Company’s office and warehouse in Amster¬ 
dam, Holland, built in 1623 and 1641, 
respectively, were of similar appearance 
and it is more likely that the most pros¬ 
perous Dutch colonists were influenced 


by this classic and familiar example than 
that they borrowed the type from their 
English neighbors with whom they had but 
little intercourse. 

The domestic life of the Dutch colonist 
was intimately related to his domestic 
architecture, a fact which gives the latter 
a peculiar interest and significance. The 
hospitable front stoep, serving also as the 
neighborhood Forum, was at once the pro¬ 
phecy and fulfillment of the most cherished 
institutions of our democracy. Of the 
two rooms on the ground floor one, the 
“huiskamer,”was the living room in the 
fullest sense of the word. In the adjoining 
alcove stood a bed for the elders, while 
the trundle bed was stored underneath to 
be pulled out at night for the children. 
The other room on the ground floor sym¬ 
bolized what has been called the “threshold 
covenant’’ of the Dutch, and was rarely 
used save on solemn occasions such as a 
funeral or marriage. Once a week its 
shutters were thrown open, and it was 
scrupulously cleaned and its floor freshly 
sanded, and it was then closed again 
to await the next periodical visitation. 
Although at first glance this custom may 
seem inconsistent with the practical nature 
of the Dutch, further consideration re¬ 
veals in it the depths of their spiritual 
nature. It is, in fact, a most impressive 
instance of their devotion to their ideals 
that they consecrated a fourth part of 
their little home to hallow the burial 
of their dead and solemnize the bonds of 
matrimony. With such a universal ob¬ 
servance of the threshold covenant there 
must have been in their individual lives, 
however rough the exterior, a holy of holies, 
unpolluted by their crude surroundings, 
and kept inviolate for higher service. How 
much of this spirit has filtered down into 
the twentieth century it may be impossible 
to determine, but although its form of 
expression may be altered beyond recog¬ 
nition, the courage and faith of the Dutch 
colonist still constitute the most substantial 
elements of our colonial heritage. 
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Current News and Comment 


COMPETITION FOR FOUNTAIN IN 
DETROIT 


Architect for $350,000 Commission to be Selected 
IX Accord with Reguiations of the A. I. A. 


Acting under authority granted by the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
Midi., by resolutions of November 25th 
1913, the Detroit City Plan and Improve¬ 
ment Commission announces that it will 
institute a competition for the selection of 
an architect to design and supervise the 
construction of a fountain to be erected in 
Belle Isle Park, City of Detroit, to be 
known as The James Scott Fountain. The 
siun available for the work amounts to 
$350,000. 


The competition will be conducted i 
accordance ivith the regulations of Th 
American Institute of Architects. It wi 
be in two stages. The first stage will b 
open to all architects resident in the Unite' 
States who from their experience and train 
mg are, in the opinion of the committee 
^pable of carrying out this important work 
the second stage of the competition will b 
muted to not more than ten competitors 
a east six of whom will be chosen by a jur 
rom those competing in the first stage 
e competitors in the second stage com 
pc ition will receive compensation. 

The Commission has emploved, as prc 
lessional adviser. Professor E" J. A. Du 
quesne, of Harvard University—Architec 
Government—and will b 
^ by him in the conduct of the com 
P fition and choice of competitors. 

invites architects wh 
dressp.! compete to send their names, ad 
andtrn’^^^ qualifications as to experienc 
rILT' u n A- Duquesne 

bridge University, Cam 

1914^ ’ ’ before noon, February Isl 


Detroit City Plan and 
Improvement Commission. 
^barles Moore, President. 
A • Glenn Phillips, Secretary. 


LE BRUN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 
PRELIMIN.4RY NOTICE 

The second bi-annual competition for the 
Le Brun Travelling Scholarship, founded by 
Pierre L. Le Brun, will be held in the early 
spring of 1914. It is open to any architect, 
a citizen or resident of the United States, 
between twenty-three and thirty years of 
age and w'ho is not, nor has been the bene¬ 
ficiary of any other travelling scholarship, 
and who has had at least three years ex¬ 
perience as draughtsman or practicing archi¬ 
tect. The amount is $1,000.00, the period 
of the scholarship not less than six months. 

Each competitor must be nominated by a 
member of the New York Chapter, A. I. A., 
who shall certify in writing that the above 
conditions are fulfilled by the nominee and 
that in his opinion the nominee is deserving 
of the scholarship. 

All persons \vho are eligible and desire to 
compete are requested to send their applica¬ 
tion to the undersigned before January 15th, 
1914. Applications must be accompanied 
by a statement of residence, citizenship, 
age, experience and general qualifications, 
and by the necessary nomination and cer¬ 
tification from a member of the New York 
Chapter, A. I. A. Those not having the 
acquaintance of a member of the Chapter 
may avail themselves of the services of any 
well-known architect who can vouch^ for 
them to a member of the New \ ork 
Chapter, with whom he is acquainted. 

Architects throughout the country are 
requested to bring this notice to the atten¬ 
tion of their eligible draughtsmen. 

H. Van Buren Magonigle, 

101 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 
Chairman, Committee on 

Le Brun Travelling Seholarship. 


THE PARIS OF THE FUTURE 
The visions of Baron Hausmann for the 
beautification of Paris, while based on a 
scheme, at that time, of imperial splendor, 
were not comparable with those that are 
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contemplated by the plan for enlargement 
and improvement just elaborated by the 
prefect of the Seine. According to an 
article in a recent issue of The Builder, 
the boundary of the city is to be extended 
four miles beyond the fortifications, so 
making a greater Paris six times as large 
as at present. Fortifications are to be 
levelled, the inner ring of forts with their 
large surrounding areas are to be reserved 
as pleasure resorts, and Paris is to be 
surrounded by an almost continuous ring 
of parks and gardens. Over 220 miles of 
streets are to be widened and fifty miles 
of new ones created; and perhaps the most 
extraordinary' thing about this wonderful 
recital is that it does not seem to be a 
fairy-tale, but a business proposition, put 
before business men, and evidently in¬ 
tended to be carried into execution. 


CINCINNATI ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

The annual dinner and election of the 
Cincinnati Architectural Club was held at 
the Hill House, Price Hill, Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 1st. The election had the following 
result: Edward H. Kruckemeyer, re-elected 
President; K. Lee Hyder, Vice-President; 
Charles R. Strong, re-elected Secretary', 
John Postler, re-elected Treasurer, Leonard 
Willeke, re-elected fifth member Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Valere De Mari will be the critic. 
It is hoped that every young man in the 
architectural offices of the city will avail 
himself of the opportunity' afforded and 
take the problems of the Beaux Arts Society 
under the guidance of Mr. De Mari. 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

A regular meeting of the Rhode Island 
Chapter, A.I.A., was held at the University 
Club, Providence, Dec. 15th, with dinner 
at 6:30. Mr. H. Anthony Dy'er was present 
as guest of the Chapter, Mr. Gorham Ilen- 
shaw as guest of Mr. Homer and JMr. 
Clarence Pierpoint as guest of ]VIr. Adams. 

President Isham occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The report of Mr. Pitts, delegate to the 
Institute Convention, was heard. The dele¬ 


gate announced the election of Mr. Isham 
to Fellowship in the Institute. 

The president introduced Mr. H. Anthony 
Dyer, who spoke on the subject of “Modern 
Methods of Water Colors.” 

On motion of Mr. Clarke, duly seconded, 
it was voted that the Chapter commends 
the action of the City Council in appointing 
a committee for the regulation and sup¬ 
pression of obnoxious forms of advertising. 

Mr. Hall criticized an existing city' or¬ 
dinance which prevents the erection of 
marquises over sidewalks without the sup¬ 
port of posts. It was voted to refer the 
matter to the Executive Committee. Ad¬ 
journed at 10:30. 


FAULTY HOTEL DESIGN CAUSES FAILURES 
Chicago Manager Points Out Errors 

In speaking of the architects’ part in 
determining a hotel’s chances for success, 
the manager of a large Chicago hotel is 
reported to have said: 

“I can name a dozen hotels built in the 
last ten years which have had to be altered 
to obtain good service, and the changes 
have cost from $25,000 to $100,000, ac¬ 
cording to the defects in the building, 
due to the fact that the architect was 
inexperienced in hotel designing.” 

Among some of the mistakes which 
the hotel man has come in contact with in 
the past ten years are these, which he say's 
are but a few of many: 

Using over eighty feet of valuable.street 
frontage for the hotel bar, when only the 
lobby entrance of the bar was used. 

Placing the main dining room facing an 
alley', while the lobby, barroom and cigar 
stand took up all the street frontage. 

Placing bathrooms on the outside with 
windows the same size as those in adjoining 
rooms, allowing only one window for each 
of the latter. 

Placing kitchen up so far from the res¬ 
taurant or dining room that food was cold 
before it was served. 

IMaking the rooms so large that the 
amount of floor space covered necessitated 
such a high rate that the rooms are vacant 
a large part of the time. 

Making the bathrooms too small, necessi¬ 
tating the use of very’ small tubs and leaving 
very' little space besides. 
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Putting in too few elevators and greatly 
impairing the service thereby. 

Lack of clothes closets when every room 
should have one. 

Failure to provide proper ventilation, 
which in a hotel is very important and is 
often overlooked by architects. 

The lighting feature is another matter 
not properly treated as a rule. 


THE EVOLUTION OF STYLE 

Hope foe the Future as Expressed by 
W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green, President of the 
Architectural Association of England, in 
a recent address that has been printed 
in full by all the English architectural 
papers, dwelt at some length on the 
future development of architecture through¬ 
out the world. 

During the course of his address, and 
with special reference to the early develop¬ 
ment of a common language in architectural 
Mr. Green spoke as follows: 
We are all hoping for the time when we 
shall express omselves in a common lan- 
gua^, though it is possible to attach too 
much importance to this; and in the mean¬ 
time It IS well to recollect that other 
centuries have in periods of transition 
expressed themselves without the slightest 
cohesion of style. Anderson, in his ‘Italian 
ttenaissance Architecture,’ says: ‘St. Mark’s 
vemce; St. Ambrogio, Milan; Pisa Cathe- 
’ 1 Miniato, Florence, are, for 

example, contemporary churches.’ When 

experiments gave 
ii ^ common outlet congenial to 

the rift ^ f world is not 

richer for the experiments of transition.’ 

and tai written 

the nlH ^ ^o^tinuous development; 
broken . compartments have 

are t u Christian art 

the identiP*^ harshly opposed; we observe 
culture X of European 

of Quieseln ^^^^per view the periods 
stops- we hn^ transition are not full 
Grwk art learned that 

we have stillculmination of centuries; 

T\u that the 

the Middle A* the uninterrupted effort 
Middle Age, and that Michel Angelo 


and Piranesi were romanticists on one side 
of their nature. 

“The Classic spirit, then, embraces the 
whole field of excellence; it breathes alike 
in the Classic temple and the Christian 
Church, and pervades the best of our own 
work: it is above the frailty and processes 
and systems, the accidents of time and 
material. That the evolution of style must 
be slow is obvious; to assume that it will 
be a return to any past phase of expression 
is illogical; to believe that it will be connect¬ 
ed with all that is noble and lovely^ in the 
works of the past is rea.sonable.’’ 


PERSONAL 

The co-partnership heretofore existing 
under the firm name of Albro & Lindeberg 
was dissolved by mutual consent on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1914. 

Mr. Harrie T. Lindeberg continues at 
2 W. 47th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Lewis Colt Albro has opened oflSces for the 
practice of his profession at 2 W. 47th 
Street, New York City. 


Cyrus D. McLane, Architect, Rock 
Island, Ill., announces the removal of his 
offices to 301 Robinson Building. 


OBITUARY 

Charles Francis Osborne, professor of the 
history of architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania died at his home in Phila¬ 
delphia, December 24th. He was a member 
of the teaching staff at Pennsylvania for 
thirteen years, and prior to that time was 
for fifteen years connected with Cornell 
University. Professor Osborne was edu¬ 
cated in private schools in New York City. 
During a part of 1909 and 1910 he was 
editor of The American Architect. 


James G. Hill, aged 72, formerly super¬ 
vising architect of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, died in Washington, December 19th. 
He designed the building for the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving and also the 
Government printing office. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 

/ N IhU section mill be found information cojicerning laU catalogues issued by manufacturers of building materials^ fixtures or equipment. 
Also under this head udll be printed, from time to time, certain data relative to new devices or methods of construction considered to he of 
interest to architects. Architects are invited to make use of The American Architect’s Catalogue Files and Information Department 
whenever they can do so to adva?itage. Any assistance we can render or information we can furnish in this connection will be freely given. 


USES OF BIRCH 

Bulletin No. 12, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, treating of 
the uses of commercial woods, gives con¬ 
siderable space to a discussion of the 
properties and uses of “sweet” Birch, 
meaning the species known botanically 
as Betula Lnta; but as a great deal of the 
so-called “sweet” Birch is simply the red 
heart wood of yellow Birch (Betula Luta), 
the information is of interest to users of 
birch throughout the United States. 

The bulletin in question, which can be 
had free by application to the Department 
of Agriculture, takes up in order the adap¬ 
tation of this material to the manufacture 
of furniture, musical instruments, vehicles, 
flooring, articles for amusement, and mis¬ 
cellaneous uses. The entire text of this 
bulletin will repay careful reading. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 

The Diehl Novelty Company, Glen- 
beulah, Wis., are the manufacturers of 
hardware novelties which are claimed to 
meet the requirements of architects for 
many purposes for which the usual standard 
hardware makes no provision. Among tlieir 
specialties is the Storm Sash and Screen 
Hanger, which is claimed to be the only ball 
and socket hanger on the market. It is said 
to work freely, cannot bind, will not blow 
off and can I)e hung one side at a time 
from the inside as well as the outside of 
the building. 

Their basement window catch is claimed 
to keep basement windows absolutely tight 
because of its wedge shape. The more the 
window is forced from the outside the tight¬ 
er it becomes, thus assuring a non-rattling 
cellar window. 

Among other novelties described in their 
literature, which will be mailed upon re¬ 
quest, is a Storm Sash Fastener, a Screen 
Door Catch, and a special Steel Basement 
Window Hinge. 


ELECTRICAL BLUE BOOK 

Architects concerned with the installa¬ 
tion and utilization of electrical material 
will be greatly interested in the sixth 
edition of the Electrical Blue Book, pre¬ 
pared for free distribution to architects 
and others by the Electrical Review Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The fundamental idea of this very elab¬ 
orate publication is to make available in 
compact form complete information to 
the buyers of electrical material, in order 
that their purchases may be made with 
accuracy and a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. In practically every part 
of the United States where electrical energy 
is available, electrical construction is said 
to be installed in conformity with the 
rules of the National Electrical Code, 
which are adhered to by municipal in¬ 
spectors of the fire insurance interests. 

In the Electrical Blue Book the National 
Electrical Code is published with such ex¬ 
planatory notes and illustrations as will 
show clearly the reasons for the various 
recommendations, and simple practical 
methods of conforming to these official 
requirements are given. 

The rules respecting electrical installa¬ 
tions being thoroughly understood, the 
important reciuirement is to secure material 
which has been approved‘by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The use of approved 
fittings published in connection wdth the 
National Electrical Code gives a complete 
survey of the materials of construction, 
which have been approved by the under¬ 
writers’ laboratories. The exhibits of the 
leading manufacturers of electrical material 
published in the Electrical Blue Book com¬ 
plete this description, and the whole ren¬ 
ders the buyer a service said not to be 
available in any other form. 

In addition to this information, the pub¬ 
lishers have included a number of impor¬ 
tant features which make the book of 
encyclopedic value to those in any way 
connected with the electrical industry. 
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VIEW I/K)KIN(; SOUTHWEST 


THE RECITATION BUILDING OF BOSTON 
COLLEGE, NEWTON, MASS. 


MAGINNIS AND WALSH. ARCHlTECTii 


T he new Boston College, of which 
only the Recitation Building has as 
yet been erected, is to occupy a 
commanding situation on an emi¬ 
nence at the west of the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir. The property consists of about 
thirty-five acres and is of a varied topog¬ 
raphy. The landscape in the vicinity is in 
great part under the control of the Metro¬ 
politan Park Commission, so that no future 
development can do any prejudice to the 
beauty of the view. The higher ground of 
the site consists of an irregular plateau and 


here are to be situated the chief bnJLu 
of the group.. The style in wWcl tt 
.s conceived is English Collegiate Gothic 
xhe axial biiildinfir of 

Recitation Building" here ilSated* ^ 

tower of which is intended A . the 
group. The main entmntrftrrL^*’^ 
is from the campus on the easUide"” Tu* 
IS marked by a large porch a 7*"* 
feature of the main hoor fs tl, 
which coines within the lines of tL 
^wer and rises to a nomt i massive 
On the northerly side of ?he 1*'" ■'“of- 

“J^St story env^ 
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CEILING OF TOWER 

RECITATION BUILDING OF BOSTON COLLEGE 

MESSRS. MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 

ridor is the large Assembly Room, accessible 
from the rotunda and by the two north 
doors; opposite this on the south 
side is the Library. The rest of 
this floor is devoted to the Re¬ 
ception Parlors, rooms of the 
President, Vice-president, Pre¬ 
fect of Discipline, Registrar and 
teachers. The second, third and 
fourth stories are occupied by 
class-rooms, lecture-halls, labo¬ 
ratories and rooms for the Col¬ 
lege magazine. In the basement 
on the North is the great locker 
room, sixty-eight feet long by 
forty-two feet wide, and on the 
southerly side is the large recre¬ 
ation room. The eastern side is 
occupied by the chemical and 
physical laboratories and their 
apparatus rooms; the west side 
by the boiler, cloak and fan 
rooms. 

The building is constructed of 
rubble stone obtained from the 
site, the trimmings being of arti¬ 
ficial stone. Fire-proof materials 
are used up to the roof of the 
first floor only. The building is 
roofed with green terra cotta 
tile. 

On either side of the broad 
avenue by which the building is 
approached from the North and 
South it is proposed to locate 
other buildings of the group. 


The chapel is to be between the Library 
Building and Faculty Hall which are to be 
opposite the Biological Laboratory and As¬ 
sembly Hall. The South end of the avenue 
is to be dominated by the Dining HaU 
flanked by the Gymnasium and a Dormi¬ 
tory House. 

A generous portion of the South Campus 
is devoted to athletic activities of students 
and faculty. In the south-western comer, 
the foot-ball field will be the scene of physi¬ 
cal contests as gruelling as those which 
Puritan forefathers may have fought in the 
same spot nearly three hundred years 
A base-ball diamond adjoins the foot-ball 
field, and beyond it, to the east, several 
tennis courts are planned. 

Messrs. Maginnis and Walsh were 
awarded the commission for the Recitation 
Building—the first unit of Boston College 
to be erected—as the result of a competition. 


PORCH ON EA.ST ELEVATION 
RECITATION BUILDING OF BOSTON COLLEGE 

MESSRS. MAGINNIS AND WAI,8H. ARCHITECTS 
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rnatwnal Exposition 


THE DOME OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

B. R. MA'i’BECK, ARCHITECT 


a notable exhibit of the works of con¬ 
temporaneous painters and sculptors; in the 
loan collection more than three hundred and 
fifty paintings of the old masters are prom¬ 
ised from Europe. The drawing herewith 
was made to illustrate the decoration of the 
Palace of Fine Arts through the lavish use 
of trees and shrubbery. Construction has 
begun on the building. 

(FROM THF ARCHITECT I'HAL RECORD) 


This photograph shows the dome of the 
Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. The building, 
which is of steel and concrete, will face upon 
a great lagoon and will be partly circular in 
shape with an extreme length of 1,110 feet 
in its outside perimeter. The dome here 
shown will be 163 feet in height above the 
floor. The Palace of Fine Arts will contain 


(FOIIM THE liEICKBUILDER) 


Al-DITORIUM BUILDING, VASSAR COLLEGE 1 
KEEPSIE, N. Y. 

McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


GARDEN OF JAMES K. MOFFIT, ESQ. 
PIEDMONT, CAL. 

Willis polk and co.. architects 
















THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


A “Discussion of the Design and Pur¬ 
pose of Mouldings” in the Novem¬ 
ber Brickbuilder is a very interest¬ 
ing and practical article from the 
facile pen of Mr. Aymar Embury, IT. This 
subject is especially worthy of study because 


(FROM HIB ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 



CHURCH GATES, HITCHIN, HERTFORDSHIRE 

SKETCH BY F. L. GRIGGS 


of the tendency to hurriedly reproduce stock 
mouldings without sufficient regard to their 
specific position. The illustrations are taken 
for the most part from architectural hand 
books, and many of the designs—though not 
all of them—are suitable for execution in the 
materials exploited by The Brickbuilder. 

“The Lighting of Public and Semi-Public 
Buildings” is again discussed by Mr. L. B. 
Marks. The several well chosen illustra¬ 
tions of various types of buildings are in¬ 
tended to show the relative advantages of 
the different methods of lighting. 

In the illustration pages appear the Audi¬ 
torium Building of Vassar College, by 
McKim, Mead & White; The Day Missions 
LibrarJ^ Yale University, by Delano & Al¬ 
drich, and country houses by Grosvenor 
Atterburj’ and Charles Barton Keen. 

The December issue of The Brickbuilder 
features the New Y'ork Central Railway 
Station at Rochester, N. Y. This subject 
was described in an authoritative article 


from the pen of the architect, Mr. Claude 
Bragdon, in The American Architect of 
December 17, 1913. 

“The Business Side of an Architect’s 
Office” is further discus.sed by Mr. D. 
Everett Waid, and “Architectural Juris¬ 
prudence” by Mr. William L. Bowman is 
continued in this issue. 

The Montefiore Home for Chronic In¬ 
valids, by Buchman & Fox and Arnold W. 
Brunner, illustrated and described in The 
American Architect of November 5th, 
1913, is given a rather meagre presentation 
in this number of The Brickbuilder. 

Among the plate illustrations are the 
First National Bank of Ipswich, Mass., by 
Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul, Maryland 
School for the Blind, by Joseph Evans 
Sperry, and the Canterbury Hall Apart¬ 
ments, Baltimore, Md., by E. H. Glidden. 

The full contents of this issue is noted in 
our index on another page. 

(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 
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The Architectural Review of August, 1913, 

the latest number received, features the 
architectural renderings of f* 

Many sketches, principally of English sub¬ 
jects, are reproduced from the pen, pencil 
and brush of this able illustrator. 


(FROM THE BRK’KPVILDER) 



HOUSE AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 
WILLIAM ADAMS. ARCHITECT 


Several English church and residence in¬ 
teriors are illustrated in the plates, and some 
English residential work by Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens. The only American work pre¬ 
sented in this issue, other than that repro¬ 
duced from current periodicals, is the 
chancel furniture for Grace Church, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 

The Graduate College, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, illustrated in The American Archi¬ 
tect of November 26th, 1913, is again pre¬ 
sented in Architecture for December. 

The Government Barge Office, in New 
York City, by James Knox Taylor, is well 
illustrated and described at some length in 
the text. This building is an unusually 
charming example of American work in 
brick and terra cotta, and the long sweeping 
curve of the vaulted loggia is suggestive of 
the charm and vigor of that Italian work by 
which it was inspired. 

The new High School Building at Albany, 
by Starret & Van Vleck and Oran Winthrop 
Rice is suggestive of scholastic character, 
and at the same time has the monumental 
dignity which befits it as an educational 
center of New York’s capitol city. 

In the text Mr. Leonard V. James seeks 
to shed light on the scientific illumination of 
lodge buildings. A few well chosen illus¬ 
trations accompany the article. 


“The Law of Architect, Owner and Con¬ 
tractor” is again discussed by Clinton H. 

Blake, Jr. ,, 

The leading editorial in The Western 
Architect for December, comments on the 
inspiration of the prairie in literature, 
painting and sculpture. It is the belief of 
the author that architecture is also coming 
under its spell, as shown by the recent work 
of western architects. The idea is un¬ 
doubtedly very beautiful, and the realiza¬ 
tion of a conservative, indigenous archi¬ 
tecture much to be desired, but the illus¬ 
trations which it must be presumed are 
intended to confirm this idea, do not appear 
to do so. Rather, most of the best work in 
this issue seems to owe its inspiration 
careful study of those conservative models 
which have been the inspiration of success¬ 
ful architects in the past. Undoubtedly 
most of the work here presented has to meet 
the requirements of occupation and the con¬ 
ditions of its environment. Consequently, 
in commercial buildings we see not the hori¬ 
zontal lines of the prairie, but rather the 
vertical lines of the sky-scraper, which was 
developed quite independent of its influence. 

{Continued on patje 20) 


(FROM THE WESTERN ARCHITECT) 



CANADA LIFE BUILDING, REGINA 

BROWN AND VALLANCE, ARCHITECTS 
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A NEW CHAPTER OF THE A.I.A. 

A lthough the success of certain 
organizations is not_ entirely de¬ 
pendent upon unanimity of thought 
and act of its membership, yet the common 
interests of a profession are likely to be 
attained in proportion as they are striven 
for by the joint efforts of all its accredited 
members. For this reason we are glad 
to note the reported founding of the North 
Carolina Chapter as a new member of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

By way of explanation it should be stated 
that the North Carolina Association of 
Architects has been in existence for some 
time but not until the eve of the new year 
did it officially become a working unit 
of the national organization. As such it 
will doubtless contribute the full share 
of a rapidly developing state toward the 
interests of the profession throughout the 
country. 

It is interesting to note how uniformly 
the geographical distribution of the chap¬ 
ters corresponds with that of the pop¬ 
ulation. There are now thirty-six local 
chapters of the Institute, twelve of which 
are west of the Mississippi River, and of 
those in the East five are south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. Certainly such 
thorough distribution of representative 


bodies working together in hearty co¬ 
operation may be expected toachieve much 
for the good of the profession, both 
locally and nationally. 


THE HIGHEST OFFICE BUILDING 


O N the eve of the new year, designs for 
another “highest building in the 
world”—this one by Francis H. 
Kimball, architect, were filed with the 
Building Department of New York City. 
During the past few years, we have re¬ 
peatedly had to adjust our ideas to the ever- 
increasing ambition for the distinction con¬ 
ferred by building to an unequalled height. 
We were once awed by the temerity of those 
who erected the tower of the Singer Build¬ 
ing, but this feeling was short-lived for the 
Metropolitan and the Woolworth towers 
arose in rapid succession to claim the honors 
for the time being. 

There is a clearly defined development 
noticeable from the design of the Metro¬ 
politan Building to that of the proposed 
new Pan-American Association Building. 

In the former, the height is very 
moderate over the main area; only the 
square tower rises like a campanile to 
majestic proportions. The Woolworth 
Building, located on a smaller site, 
economizes this area by building the 
entire structure to a great height. The 
comparatively low yet architecturally ade¬ 
quate tower, projecting above the mass, is 
not generally supposed to be chiefly valu¬ 
able for its floor space. As a further step 
in architectural advance, the proposed 
building for the Pan-American Association 
is to take the form of a tower over its entire 
area, rising from curb level to the “observa¬ 
tion story,” a height of 894 feet, consider¬ 
ably more than 100 feet above its nearest 
competitor. 


of Buildings Commission have not vet^bl 
come enacted into law, there seemj evSl' 
probability that the promoters of S 
world s greatest “office tower” will hav^ ^ 
senous legal difficulties in carrvinT 
their intentions. However in 
increasing popular demand for 
tion of building heights and a 
recalling the suggestion made^bvTh’ 
visory Committee that not more than ott 
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fourth of the lot area should be built to an 
unlimited height, it seems likely that the 
Pan-American Building will embody the 
final development in the matter of height 
of the distinctively American office building. 

Aside from considerations of its possible 
effect on the values of neighboring proper¬ 


ties, there is something peculiarly appro¬ 
priate in the tentative fact that this final 
development is to be realized in a building 
not of any one commercial interest, but in 
a structure intended for the promotion of 
general business relations between all the 
countries of a Greater America. 


THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 

{Continued from page IS) 

The buildings illustrated vary in character 
from a warehouse at Saskatoon, by Hill & 

(FROM THE AUCHITECrVRAI. RECORD) 



RESIDENCE IN SIERRA MADRE, CAL. 

ROBERT DAVID FARQUHAR, ARCHITECT 


Woltersdorf, and the Canada Life Building, 
Regina, by Brown & Vallance, to the small 
residences and bungalows in western 
Canada. 

Mr. Robert Craig McLean writes on “A 
Railroad’s Influence on Canadian Archi¬ 
tecture,” and his contribution is supple¬ 
mented by a staff article describing Edmon¬ 
ton, the capital of Alberta. 

A complete index of this number will be 
found on another page. 

The Pacific Coast number of The Archi- 
iecfural Record for December does partial 
justice to the picturesque charm of Cali¬ 
fornia’s residences and churches. Some of 
the work illustrated, notably that of Mr. 
Robert David Farquhar, has appeared in 
previous issues of The American Archi¬ 
tect. 

The Garden Apartments of California are 
described by Mr. Irving J. Hill, and the 
illustrations are carefully chosen to show 
the tropical beauty peculiar to this state. 

Mr. Elmer Gray, whose work has been 
illustrated in recent issues of The American 
Architect, contributes an article on ‘ The 
Design of Certain Modern Church Edifices 
illustrated by the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Los Angeles, Cal., of which he is 
the architect. 
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DETAIL OF TOWER 


RECITATION BUILDING OF BOSTON COLLEGE, NEWTON, MASS. 

MESSRS. • MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL—EAST ELEVATION 


recitation building of boston college;'''NEWTON^, 


MESSRS. MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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F CENTRAL GABLE AND PORCH ON EAST ELEVATION 

ILDING OF BOSTON COLLEGE,j^NEWTON, MASS .0 

rIESSRS. [MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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Current News and Comment 


WORLD’S HIGHEST SKYSCRAPER 
Pan-American Building, in New York, to be 
894.6 Feet High 

Plans for a Pan-American building to be 
erected in New York City on the block 
bounded by Broadway, Eighth Avenue, 
57th and 58th Streets, and claimed to be 
the highest building in the world, were filed 
December 31st with the Bureau of Build¬ 
ings. The structure, according to these 
plans, will be 894.6 feet high, will have 
fifty-one stories and will cost $12,500,000, 

The Pan-American States Association, 
which filed the plans, proposes to have a 
building where trade relations between this 
country and Central and South American 
countries may be fostered. 

Mr. Francis H. Kimball is the architect. 


CHICAGO CONTINUES TO LIMIT 
HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS 

Chicago s building restriction which pro¬ 
hibits the erection of sky scrapers is to re¬ 
main. An amendment to the building code 
intended to modify the 200 foot limit on the 
height of buildings was recently introduced 
m council. Despite reported protests of 
contractors and inembers of the building 

/ti^j’ u Buildings Committee 

tabled the ordinance and will not permit 
It to be voted upon by council. 


CITY BUILDING IN BRAZIL 

Brazilian port to 
grandiose remodeling activit 
aS to distinguish Soi 

With a scant 250,000 
habitants, this port has bonded itself 

Svem2'%!,° T?'* T™'"’ 

Mme^supplies'anotherUcm^MO 

$22 500 t)f Brazil is spendi 

''’enlnaltv°hv^ P*''* 

Dm tnunicipality. 

necessarv^** °!fexpenditures s 

Bids havp L strikii 

asked for the constructi 


of modern waterworks. Old, insanitary 
rookeries have been cleared away, streets 
widened and straightened, splendid avenues 
replace narrow lanes. But taxes are heaped 
up till they constitute a crushing load, and 
Brazilian cities have no such earning capac¬ 
ity as towns of the United States.—Re¬ 
ported from Chicago Journal. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER A.I.A. 

The first meeting of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects is reported to have been held 
at Durham, N. C., December 31st. The 
chapter organization was effected in a short 
business session. Mr. William Henry Lord, 
of Asheville, was elected to the presidency 
for the coming term, and Hendersonville 
was selected as the meeting place for the 
midsummer session to be held July 3d 
and 4th. 


QUANTITY SURVEYING 
G. A. Wright, in Address, Urges Elimination 
OF “Gambling System” 

In a recent address before tlie Builders’ Exchange 
of Baltimore, Mr. G. Alexander Wright, a San 
Francisco architect, is reported to have said in part: 

“When we consider tliat probably 40 to 45 per 
cent, of the total population in Baltimore, directly 
or indirectly, are dependent upon the building busi¬ 
ness and its allied trades, the question of the cost of 
buildings affects a large number of people, and it is 
therefore a most vital question. 

“I was once in the employ of an architectural firm 
who had completed a building in San Francisco at a 
cost of about $700,000, with no less than 72 separate 
contracts. It was in connection with the closing of 
the work on this job that I went through the office 
files and found that 230 sub-contractors had figured 
on the job, and had been put to this trouble without 
any result to themselves. 

“We need something to happen. This gambling 
system which we follow' has become pernicious, so 
much so that we must try and get some better 
methods. The building contractor takes every risk, • 
every chance, whether they be seen or unseen; 
whether they can be ascertained by him when he is 
figuring or not. WTien a man gets to work and starts 
figuring on a building has it not occurred to you that 
it is to compete against his brother members on the 
item of quantities? 
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“When a list of bids is put before an owner he 
sees a difference of bids, and often is led to believe 
that it is a series of guesses, and often comes to the 
conclusion that he can guess as well as the fellow 
who is estimating. The owner usually guesses that 
the lowest bidder is the best. While, as a matter of 
fact, the architect, when receiving bids, is often 
morally certain that the lowest bidder cannot do a 
decent job in accordance with the plans and speci¬ 
fications, and sometimes he is told to take the plans 
back and go over his work. Yet he is often willing 
to take the chance. This is the source of a great 
deal of trouble. Often we find the lowest bidder has 
omitted something. It is not an uncommon thing 
to see a job figured over and over again. This 
means waste of time and energy. W'e are not in 
business for our health. When one man is getting 
the advantage of the other that is a .system that is 
not conducive to good work. There are a great 
many angles at which you can look at this subject. 
There are bankers who are giving serious considera¬ 
tion to the very thing that we are discussing today. 
Surety companies are also looking up the question. 

“I want to assure you that the movement is re¬ 
ceiving serious consideration from architects and 
general contractors. We find that the idea of having 
a quantity surveyor is becoming popular. The sys¬ 
tem that I propose is not an English system. We 
want to create an American system that will be just 
and suitable. There are a great many objections 
to the English system. Let us take whatever may 
be good and adopt a system of our own. It could 
be brought about by one set of men declining to 
give free bids and asserting this to the owner. 

“The new profession. The quantity surveyor. 
He is coming. You have the nucleus of some of 
them in your town today. The idea is to have this 
man take an examination either before a local com¬ 
mittee, men who may have the experience, or form 
an examining board. The whole stock in trade of 
the quantity surveyor lies in his honesty and ac¬ 
curacy, and as there is only one way that we can 
safeguard and that will be to have him work under 
the law for a certificate and it will be reported by the 
architect if he should be found guilty of any wrong¬ 
doing. If such a case should happen it is proposed 
to indorse his certificate in such a way that he could 
not practice any longer.” 


CONCRETE CITY A MODEL VILLAGE 

Every one of the twenty double houses 
in Concrete City, the model village of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal 
Company, near Nanticoke, Pa., is now occu¬ 
pied, and with the completion of the park 
in the big square, 300 by 410 feet, which is 
surrounded by the houses, the settlement 
becomes an interesting example of its kind. 

The houses are two-story structures, 
fifty by twenty-five feet, built of concrete, 
with flat roofs and dark green trimmings. 


They are molded in one piece. Floors, 
walls, roofs, stairways, even sinks and wash 
basins, are said to be made of “poured” 
concrete. They are so constructed that, 
on occasion, the furniture may be all re¬ 
moved and an entire house thoroughly 
washed out with a hose. 

Each house contains seven rooms, and 
has stationary wash tubs, a buttery and 
a good dry cellar. Wooden strips are im¬ 
bedded in the floors so that carpets may be 
tacked down. Below the French windows, 
opening outward, window boxes for flowers 
are set in the wails. 

There is ample space behind each house 
for a truck garden, and prizes will be given 
next year for the best kept grounds. 


STUDENT WORK TO BE EXHIBITED 
University of Minnesota Plans Nation-wide 
Exposition 

Plans for an extensive exhibit of architec¬ 
tural design work done by American stu¬ 
dents are being perfected by Professor 
Frederick M. Mann of the architectural 
department at the University of Minne¬ 
sota, it is reported. 

The exposition will be held in the main 
engineering building at the University of 
Minnesota late this month or early in 
February. Specimens of work will be 
shown from many of the principal schools 
of architecture throughout the country. 

Among the institutions which have noti¬ 
fied Professor Mann that exhibits will be 
sent are Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, University of Permsylvania, ComeU 
University, University of Illinois, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to indicate 
the field for the subject in Minnesota 
and to show what the University hopes 
to accomplish in the future through its 
department. 


HOLY CROSS BASILICA IN ROME 
DEDICATED 

The new basilica of the Holy Cross, to 
commemorate the sixteenth centenary of 
recognition of the Christian faith by Con¬ 
stantine the Great, was dedicated recently. 

The basilica was erected by the Roman 
architect, Aristide Leonori. It is 180 feet 
long, 90 feet wide and 100 feet high. 
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PERSONAL 

Messrs. Wilder & White, architects, an¬ 
nounce the removal of their oflSces to the 
Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church 
Street, New York. 


Mr. William Carver, architect, has 
opened oflSces in Phoenix, Ariz., for the 
practice of his profession. He will be glad 
to receive manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples. 


Mr. Edwin H. Waterbury, who has been 
^retary of the Ton^gton (Conn.) Build¬ 
ing Company since its incorporation, has 
resigned from the firm and will engage in 
the profession of architecture. He expects 
to open offices in Torrington shortly. 


BOOK NOTES 

Reinforced Concrete Construction, Vol¬ 
ume 2, Retaining Walls and Buildings. 
Prepared in the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin, by George 
A. Hool, Associate Professor of Struc¬ 
tural Engineeriiig. Full cloth, 666 pages, 
size six by nine inches, price $5.00. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc. 

This volume supplements the one pre¬ 
viously issued which treated of the funda¬ 
mental principles of reinforced concrete 
construction. The present volume is a 
treatise on the designing and construction 
of retaining walls and buildings, and while 
it has been prepared to meet the needs 
of students, it will be found, none the less, 
a valuable and instructive work for the 
man in actual practice. 


Mr. Lewis Colt Albro announces that the 
farm of Albro & Lindeberg has been dis¬ 
solved and that he will continue the prac- 
tice of architecture in partnership with 

A 1 U under the firm name of 

Albro & Phipps at 2 West 47th Street, 


Mr. Thomas K. Sturdevant and M 

bturdevant & Poggi, desire to annoum 
tnat on and after January 5th, 191 

business under tl 

Sr oL ^ ^«-ohitect 

Buildin ® E^ohani 

g» Wilkesbarre, Pa., as at presen 


that*^hbJT’*+ Abramson annoui 

sof llr ^’’^^orship of Jallade & Abr 

that he 

He will K , Avenue, New Y 

^atalogues\nd saXlS"'''" 


Colonial Architecture for Those 
About to Build. By Herbert C. Wise 
and H. Ferdinand Beidleman. Cloth, 
270 pages, seven by ten inches, with 
207 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. 

This attractive volume presents rather 
completely the history of eighteenth century 
Colonial architecture in Philadelphia and 
the adjacent territory extending from Tren¬ 
ton to the headwaters of Chesapeake Bay. 
Many of the charming relics of this period 
recall very significant though often little 
known incidents of early Colonial history, 
and thereby stimulate an interest aroused 
by their obvious architectural merits. Al¬ 
though, unfortunately, no plans are shown, 
the copious photographs and the well- 
chosen text afford an intelligent idea of an 
extremely interesting phase in the early 
life of the Colonies. Among the subjects 
discussed are The Carpenters’ Company 
of Philadelphia, early craftsmen and their 
methods, building materials and their 
sources. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 

/ N this section will be found infomialion concerning late catalogues issued by manufacturers of building malerials, fixtures or equipment. 
Also under this head will be printed, from time to time, certain data relative to new devices or methods of construction considered to be of 
interest to architects. Architects are invited to make use of The American Architect’s Catalogue Files and Information Department 
whenever thq/ can do so to advantage. Any assistance we can render or information we can furnish in this connection will be freely given. 


BETTER CONCRETE FLOORS 

Now that cnfjiiieers have solved the j)rin- 
cipal constructive i)rohlcins of concrete 
floors, other specialists are dcvolinfj their 
energies to the problems of surface wear 
with a view to rendering this element 
of modern construction as perfect as pos¬ 
sible. 

The Maxter Bvihler, published monthly 
in Cleveland, Ohio, contains in the No¬ 
vember issue a leading article telling “Why 
It Is Economical to Lay (’oncrete Floors 
by Master Builder’s Method.” They claim 
to have devised an economical method 
for surfacing concrete floors which effec¬ 
tually prevents wear and consec|uent dis¬ 
integration. “The Master Builders” state 
they are not contractors but merely supply 
a service man who will advise and co-oper¬ 
ate with your contractor, using your mate¬ 
rials according to their own specifications, 
which are claimed to be the result of long 
experience in the construction of better 
concrete floors. 


EXCLUSIVE FLOOR COVERINGS 

When, as fre(iuently is the case, archi¬ 
tects are entrusted with the selection 
of furnishings for a building which they 
have designed, they are usually careful 
that their choice shall be such as will 
enhance the character of the architectural 
treatment. To aid in this work, more 
particularly as regards the selection of 
floor coverings, W. & J. Sloane, of New 
York City, have prepared for free distri¬ 
bution booklets describing their stock of 
imported and domestic rugs, linoleums, 
oilcloth, and cork carpets. 

They state that when s])ecial designs 
are desired sketches will be submitted 
by them without charge. Catalogues and 
price lists containing colored illustrations 
of some rugs will be mailed to architects 
upon recpiest, but the company docs not 
guarantee that the cuts are ac*tual rei)ro- 
ductions of the original rugs, the reason 
for tliis being that all colored printing 


processes have their limitations. Prospec¬ 
tive customers are therefore advised, before 
ordering, to .secure a sample size small 
rug to show the exact color effect. 


HYDRANTS AND SPRINKLERS 

The literature of the American Foundry' 
and Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., lists and illustrates many forms of 
“T. E.” Compression Hydrants, all parts 
of which are interchangeable. Roadwsiy 
ami valve boxes, gate valves, fire hydrants, 
street washers, lawn sprinklers and hose 
nozzles are also manufactured by them. 
Their line of hose sprinklers and hose goods 
is said to be very large and complete. 

Descriptive literature will be mailed 
uixni re{(uest. 


VACUUM HEATING 

Any heating system requiring steam con¬ 
stantly above atmospheric pressure in the 
radiators and boilers is not economical, 
according to the statement of the Auto¬ 
matic Vacuum Pump Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill., in their attractive 
pamphlet entitled “The Book of Sparks.” 

It is generally well-known that steam 
can be generated in a vacuum below 212 
degrees, the usual boiling point; and it is 
claimed that this low temperature steam 
can be circulated throughout the entire 
heating plant, by means of the Sj)arks 
Automatic Vacuum Pump, which tends to 
produce a vacuum on the boilers and radi¬ 
ators as well as the air-line. 

The Sj)arks System, when applied to 
plants using exhaust steam for heating 
pur])oses is said to enable such plants to 
circulate exhaust or live steam at a pressure 
less than that of the atmosphere (by remov¬ 
ing all back pressures from engines, pumps, 
etc.) and by so doing lowers the cost w 
operation and increases the efficiency and 
power of the engines and plant. 

A pamphlet illustrating methods 
stallation has been prepared for free dis¬ 
tribution. 
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THEATRE PLAZA. DRESDEN 

ornamental tower at right is the smokestack of a central heating station 


AMERICAN CITY PLANNING— Part IX 

By FRANK KOESTER Consulting Engineer 


CIVIC EMBELLISHMENT 



jHATE\ ER the plan of 
city, the impression 
conveys will depend 
on the nature of its ( 
bellishinent, which 
properly carried out, 
hide many defects, e 
jf the city is poc 

“d “<• monumei 

t^ees, CTasf ilw features, status 
’ plots, and other details. 


The combination of these features gives 
expression to the streets, and just at this 
point, carelessness, neglect or inadequacy 
in the treatment of small structures or 
other objects, will destroy the effect and 
spoil what has been accomplished at the 
cost of much time, skill, labor and expense. 

A rigid policy of exclusion of all un¬ 
necessary objects and the ornamentation 
or concealment of those that must remain 
should be followed. The most careful 
attention must be given to every minor 
detail, and once the method of treatment 
is determined upon, it should be carefully 
carried out. If, for instance, house num- 
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bers are to be of a certain style, the style 
must be made known and the requirement 
enforced, and not permitted to be avoided 
or neglected by householders. No details 
should be overlooked and under no con¬ 
siderations should new obstructions be 
given a place on the street unless demanded 
by necessity. 

Perhaps the most important features 
of civic embellishment are the boulevards, 
esplanades, plazas and the use of grass 
plots, shrubbery and trees on the streets. 

Trees and other vegetation are highly 
desirable features of civic embellishment, 
and should be employed wherever possible 
to utilize them. They temper the heat 
and the glare, afford agreeable shade, 
relieve the eye, improve the air, reduce 
the violence of the wind and limit the force 
of the rain, conceal defects and necessary 
structures, lessen the dust, improve the 
vistas and offer unending sources of variety 
and interest. 

It is always advisable to have the trees 
under the control of the municipality, 
and placed to reinforce the character of 
the street. Thus, if at the end of a street, 
a monument or other object is to be viewed, 
the trees should be of such a type that their 
branches do not obstruct the view. 

In the denser business districts, or where 
a rather complete view% as of some distant 
mountain or object is desired, the trees 
should be of a kind that will not grow' too 


large. In other avenues the 
trees may be larger, leaving 
however, an open space to 
the sky, as though through 
a wall of vegetation. In 
other streets, it will be de¬ 
sirable to have the branches 
of the trees meet in the 
middle of the roadway, thus 
forming an arch, which, for 
some purposes may be A'ery 
high, giving an effect of spac¬ 
iousness to the streets, as 
with great elms or cotton- 
w'oods, or such arches may be 
low, as wdth maples. 

In selecting trees for use in 
streets and in other parts of 
the city, attention should be 
paid to the effect to be se¬ 
cured, as some species of 
trees are effective in certain environ¬ 
ments and not in others. The Lombardy 
poplar, for example, is quite out of place 
on some streets, but highly effective 
when placed in rows around quays, or on 
piers, or used as a means of setting off 
promenades or isolated features, often being 
employed with remarkable results in island 
parks and on free approaches. 

Another very effective use of trees, is 
that in which a single great tree stands 
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alone or near a church or other structure, 
and either by itself or with its accompanying 
structure, is the terminal of a vista. Some¬ 
times two trees may be so employed, but 
with three or more, the striking effect is 
lost. Examples of a single tree so used are 
seen at Oldenburg in the Gertrude Church¬ 
yard, where the tree overtops the steeple 
of the church, and at Freiburg, at Salz 
and Herren Streets, where the trees shelter 


can promenade an avenue beautifully laid 
out without feeling its influence. 

But when the city itself has fulfilled its 
whole duty in the embellishment of its 
streets, avenues, promenades, boulevards 
and parks, it is still necessary for the 
individual citizen to complete the work 
by the erection of suitable and artistic 
buildings and residences. The work of 
the city is at best only a small share of 


THE ALEXANDER BRIDGE, PARIS 
A\ EXAMPLE OF ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT IN BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 

Streets point of branching what goes to make up the effect of the 

of the center being the focal point street, which is finally dependent upon the 

Trees in ciU • structures which line it. What the private 

care, as thev receive the best owner builds, therefore, is what makes 

conations and ^ under anomalous the city, and he should therefore realize 

looked after *kely to succumb unless his responsibilities and put up only struc- 
Boulevards witL fl • tures of a design calculated to improve the 

Well laid out ot ^ i ^ trees and city. Municipal regulations should also 

most interesting among the enforce a certain architectural standard, 

form, in fact ^nt‘ ^ benefit of the whole city, whether 

source of conkant parks and are a agreeable to the private owner or not. 

enjoyment, since no one For the encouragement of private owners 
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cities abroad often offer rewards for the 
erection of specially artistic facades. When 
a new street is opened, the prizes are 
announced, and when the street is built 
up the awards are made. The prizes 
are usually so large—in Brussels, for exam¬ 
ple, often being $4,000, $2,500 and $1,500 
for the first, second and third best fagades, 
and in Paris, one-half the street tax and 
medals—that they arouse lively competition 


rows of identical structures is an even worse 
offender. This unbridled liberty has pro¬ 
duced our incongruous and heterogeneous 
cities. 

Although the system, or lack of system, 
has produced the great skyscrapers of 
New York and other large cities, evolving 
in an artistic sense an architecture dis¬ 
tinctively American, it has had the effect of 
making American streets mere strings of 



JILNGFERNSTIEG, HAMBURG 
A PICTURKSCJl'K WATKH FKONT SQLAHK 


among house owners and architects. Such 
a system may also be applied to streets 
already constructed, in which case the 
prizes may be awarded to the best facades 
erected during a certain term of years. 
A system of this kind puts a premium 
on good designing and amply repays the 

outlay. . . 

In American cities, where no such in¬ 
centive exists, and where the sense of the 
esthetic is not yet so highly developed, 
the owner may erect almost any sort of a 
house while the contractor who builds 


unrelated structures in which all sense of 
beauty and proportion is lost. 

Among the features which are an em¬ 
bellishment to the city, are particularly 
those structures which are intended for 
the purpose of inculcating that degree of 
civic culture which will enable the citizen 
to understand, appreciate and enjoy the 
advantages provided by the city. 

Such factors of civic culture include 
schools, libraries, art galleries, museums, 
theatres, concerts and the like, and the 
city should not only erect suitable struc- 
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tures for these purposes, but should, where 
supplemOTtary systems are conducted by 
private interest, regulate them in such a 
way ^ to cause them to take a proper 
place in the city’s scheme. 

The results of the aesthetic and ethical 
influences winch go to make up what may 
ue termed civic culture, are of such im¬ 
portance to the city and its public, that the 
peatest encouragement should be given 
0 sue subjects. The results obtained 
m European cities, the beauty and effec- 

inHipfr plans and operations, 

micate what may be accomplished in 

whir," H.’ “ tiine, 

donhtp/ll^ public IS fully awakened, im- 

and ®*»ce the wealth 

aresom*^*^t be drawn upon 

able culture is inevit- 

the Ion by America 

Eurone ^ u works of art of 

exerted’ i,n^ effect of which will be 

countrv’s generations of this 

it ^behooTO'^s''h°^ examples, 

own schooU A to create our 

and in everv n ^ !jf,''®*op our own talent, 
ouuc cultur7of^?^^ promote the 

A prinoinlA whole body of citizens. 

^special inters planning, and one of 
a* >°terest to artists, is that of color. 


^American cities, particularly, 
tend to assume a certain dull 
grayish weatherbeaten appear¬ 
ance, due to dust, smoke and 
climatic eflfects, and the pres¬ 
ence in the air of acids from 
factory smoke. In modern 
cities, such conditions soon 
obliterate the appearance of 
freshness and newness and 
age seems to overtake verj'^ 
quickly all kinds of buildings. 

The relief of color thus be¬ 
comes doubly appreciated, but 
in its application the same 
aesthetic principles must be 
observed that hold good in 
other departments of city 
planning. There must be har¬ 
mony of color between adjoin¬ 
ing buildings and a proper 
sense of color effects, in order that certain 
buildings will not detract attention from 
those which should properly have the eye. 

The purpose of color should be to reduce 
monotony and to accentuate the existing 
aesthetic balance and variety. Where 
buildings are not well related, color effects 
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may be employed to emphasize certain 
ones and to minimize the discordant fea¬ 
tures of the whole street. 

It is, however, largely the custom in 
America, to leave buildings in the natural 
color of their material, particularly stone 
and brick buildings, though brick build¬ 
ings especially when they begin to show 
signs of wear, are painted. Stone is sel¬ 
dom painted and stone buildings have 
thus been exposed to the mercy of the 
elements. Disintegration has proceeded at 
a rapid rate and the effects of a few decades 
have been, in many cases, almost disas¬ 
trous. In the old brownstone houses of 
New York, window sills, balconies and steps 
have crumbled and great scales have 
dropped from the w’alls. 

In Central Park the Obelisk suffered 
more disintegration in a few years than it 
had in as many centuries in Egypt. The 
timely discovery, however, that a coating 
of hot paraffin, sinking slightly into the 
surface of the stone will preserve it indefi¬ 
nitely, is proving of the greatest value 
to owners of stone buildings and insures 
a larger use of stone in its natural state 
in the future. 

Americans thus preferring buildings in 
the natural color of their materials, the 
cities are practically devoid of any definite 
color scheme. With the use of glazed 
brick, and tile, however, new color effects 
are being obtained, as such materials 
are but little affected by the atmospheric 
conditions. 

In marked contrast to American cities 
are those of Russia, in which the building 
conditions are such as to en¬ 
courage the demand of the 
Russian for bright colors. 

Most of the buildings in the 
cities are of brick which, if 
exposed to the weather, would 
soon crumble. They are ac¬ 
cordingly covered with plaster, 
which has to be frecpiently 
renewed and painted. The 
opportunity for materials in 
their natural color thus being 
limited, the use of surface 
coloring is utilized to pro¬ 
duce a great variety of effects. 

Not usually being subject to 
regulation, the results are often 


bad, but when by accident or design 
the color scheme is harmonious, splendid 
effects are produced. 

As an illustration of the variety of colors 
employed during a recent season in St. 
Petersburg, the Winter Palace was painted 
a light chocolate coat throughout, the 
usual method; the Ermitage—art museum 
—light buff; the Imperial Archives, white; 
the Ministries, dark brown; the Admiralty, 
light yellow, and another building in black. 
In Moscow the Church of St. Alexis 
had red walls, white trimmings and a green 
roof, the Church of Sta. Catherine, blue and 
gilt, and the Petit Palais, yellow and white. 

Color schemes of surface painting could 
be applied with great effect in numerous 
parts of the United States in which frame 
buildings abound, but which are ordinarily 
painted white with green trimmings. In 
cities in which concrete structures are 
increasing in number, surface painting 
may be employed with effect. Ordinary 
paint is of little permanency on concrete 
w'alls, as a chemical union between the 
paint and substances in the concrete soon 
destroys the paint. Recent discoveries in 
chemical science, however, enable concrete 
buildings to be painted. 

Concrete may be colored in another 
and far more permanent manner, and that 
is to have the color mixed with the concrete 
w'hen it is being made. The color is thus 
integral. While an expensive method for 
large reinforced concrete structures, it could 
be used with great advantage in houses 
built of concrete blocks, in which the outer 
shell might be in different colors, suitably 
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gateway erected in 1862 TO COMMEMORATE THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


harmonized, or only certain parts in colo 
in contrast to the remainder in natur 
concrete. 

'nteresting example of colors i 

S York, in whic 

bnck and tile furnish reddish and ten 

monioiu^^*^ ^ pleasing and ha 

prCollege of tl 
blue York, m which white and slai 
Civic ?yod with striking result 
embellishment, as will be seen. 


a subject of the most extended nature. 
It is of vital importance to a city and in 
addition one which will, in some, at least 
of its numerous phases, afford every citizen 
an opportunity of adding his individual 
contribution to the city’s appearance. 

And when each citizen is doing his 
share individually, he will be much more 
interested in the work of the whole city, 
while the taste cultivated in such embellish¬ 
ment will lead to a better realization of 
the advisability of city planning itself. 
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COLOR SCHEME OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


J ULES Guerin, Director of Color of 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, has treated the build¬ 
ings, terraces, esplanades and even 
the parking as if the ensemble were in 
reality the 625 acre canvas which he has 
imagined it to be in preparing his color 
scheme. 

Starting upon the principle that simplicity 
is one of the canons of the art of which he 
is a distinguished exponent, he decreed that 
no more than eight or nine colors should be 
found upon the palette from which he 
should paint the Fair. Then he took into 
consideration the climatic and atmospheric 
conditions peculiar to San Francisco, and 
went to work to produce what critics and 
his fellow-artists pronounce the most pleas¬ 
ing combination ever achieved at a great 
international exposition. Every shadow 
upon the Marin Hills across the Bay was 
taken into consideration in the calculations 
which resulted in the choosing of an imita¬ 
tion of the natural Travertine marble for 
the basic or key color of the buildings. This 
is a pale pinkish-gray-buff which may be 
called old ivory. It is not garish, as a dead 
white would be, especially in the sunlight. 
Also, it harmonizes with the other colors 
desired, and, most important of all, it does 
away with a certain “new” effect which 
pure white would give, and which is deadly 
to art. After many experiments, this was 
decided to have many advantages to recom¬ 
mend its adoption as the keynote of the 
scheme later determined upon, and M. 
Paul E. Deniv'elle was secured to make the 
composition to be applied as a stucco over 
the exterior walls. The buff is deepened in 
places to enhance the “antique” effect 
generally desired. This is especially notice¬ 
able where the ornamentation is carried out 
in the Travertine, the shades in these in¬ 
stances being deepened to a rich brown. 
Then, briefly, the eight other colors are: 

1. French green, used in all lattices, 
flower tubs, curbing of grass plots (where 
it complements the green of the grass) and 
in some of the smaller doors. 

2. Deep cerulean blue, for recessed 
panels, background of ceiling coffers, as in 
the archway of the Palace of Machinery, 
and in the vaulted ceilings. 


3. A peculiar pastel pinkish-red for flag¬ 
poles. This is always topped with gold, 
and the beholder is never sure at first that 
he approves of it. But with all its vividness 
it grows upon him until he decides that the 
poles could not consistently be of any other 
color. 

4. A pinkish red with much brown in 
it, which is used as the background of 
colonnades, and predominates with the in¬ 
terior of the principal courts. 

5. Golden burnt-orange, used for capi¬ 
tals, smaller domes and architectural mould¬ 
ings. This rich tint is found also in much 
of the statuary. 

6. A real terra cotta, which characterizes 
* all the domes arising from intersections. 

The roofing material is made from crushed 
bricks and rocks, and is known as “tile 
color.” It is found much combined with 
copper green, or that dull tint of corroded 
copper. 

7. Gold. Whole groups of statuary sur¬ 
mounting the great courts and dominant 
towers are covered with gold leaf. 

8. Verde Antique. This color is a 
mottled green, with pale yellow and black 
streaks appearing to simulate the corroded 
copper. Verde .Antique is found in the 
urns, vases, fountains and the convention¬ 
alized architectural ornamentation. 

With these colors named, the artists, 
though they be legion, must content them¬ 
selves. No decorator may go outside of 
the bounds prescribed by Jules Guerin. 
And none wants to. Each realizes that he 
has painted a picture subdued, restful and 
rich. Even the walks, the very sand upon 
the driveways, the flags and pennants which 
will wave over the buildings, the lights 
which will gleam from the great illuminating 
devices, must conform to the general scheme. 
No one must use other than cerulean blue. 
No red will be tolerated other than that 
which is popularly known as “Pompeiian,” 
in which brown and yellow take away all 
curse of carmen or crimson. The “French” 
green and the copper green only will be ad¬ 
mitted in the scheme. 

Thus is seen the great advantage of hav¬ 
ing a one-man idea. Perhaps no other ex¬ 
position in history ever was so carefully 
planned in this particular. No court of one 
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color will be at variance with a dome or 
e,l[„r palace or tower of conflicting tone nearby 

will or io the distance. All will be harmony to 

iJr!-:- the eye. 

j , y' The splendid mural paintings which will 

fstlj adorn the w alls of the courts and the panels 

[ jj over entrances will embody these same lead¬ 

ing colors. To execute these mural decora- 
i,y,r tions M. Guerin has secured a staff of 

,^1 the leading artists of the world. They 

are now at work upon canvases stretched 
in a great studio-w'areroom built for that 


purpose near the ferry slip which will be 
one of the entrances to the grounds. 
The artists are Robert Reid, Edward Sim- 
monds, Frank Du Mond, William Dodge, 
Charles Halloway, Childe Ha.ssam, all of 
New York, Arthur Mathews, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, and Frank Brangwyn, of London. 

They expect to finish with their great 
canvases within a few months, and, with 
all their co-workers, be ready for the in¬ 
stallation of ecjuipment sind housing of 
exhibits in June of 1914. 
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t'opytighted by Panama-Ptivtlic Inlcrnutional EjposUion 

NATIONS OF THE WEST 

the Arch of the Setting Sun, ing the “Nations of the East,” over the Arch 
Which IS to surmount the western of the Rising Sun, at the eastern entrance, 
entrance to the great Court of the The “Nations of the West,” a composi- 
Pacific Tnf” ^^he Panama- tion by the three noted sculptors, Messrs, 

placed a m Exposition, will be Calder, Lentelli and Roth, depicts the great 

•■esentinff tn sculptural group, rep- exploring, colonizing races of the Occident, 

will be a Vo ^?t>ons of the West,” which The central feature of the composition is an 

nipanion to the group represent- old fashioned wagon, drawn by oxen a 
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typical “prairie schooner,” such as the 
westward-bound pioneers of the last century 
used for their immigration into the Far 
West. In front of the wagon are “The 
Mother of Tomorrow,” symbolizing the 
matron of the coming race, while two boys, 
“The Hopes of the Futuie,” and a female 
allegoric figure, “Enterprise” surmount the 
wagon. All of these figures are by A. 
Stirling Calder, acting chief of sculpture for 
the exposition. They are masterpieces, 
especially “Enterpiise,” which is full of life 
and vigor, energetic daring and ambition. 

The wagon and the oxen are by Frederick 
G. R. Roth, w’ho also designed the pedes¬ 
trians, representing a German, an Italian, 
an Alaskan and an Indian Squaw, vivid 
types of North Americans. Leo Lentelli 
designed the four eriuestrian figures, which 
represent the Latin-Arrrerican, the Engli.sh- 


man, the Frenchman and the Indian. All 
of these types have left their impress uporr 
America and upon American history. They 
are leaders in discovery and in blazing the 
way through the wilderness and in navigat¬ 
ing the seas. 

The enlargement of the “Nations of the 
West” from the sculptor’s models is now in 
progress. The group is of heroic dimen¬ 
sions, and on a scale in keeping with the 
vast Court of the Sun and Stars which it 
will face when the exposition palaces are 
completed. 

Beneath the group will be the legend by 
Emerson: 

“There is a sublime and friendly Destiny 
by w'hich the human race is guided—the 
race never dying, the individual never 
spared—to results affecting masses and 
ages.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

AS READ BEFORE THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


W E feel that the time has come to pause in our 
career of investigation of others. A little 
introspection we believe will be healthy. 
We propose to sum up w^hat has been done, to co¬ 
ordinate it under heads, and grouping the accomp¬ 
lishments of this year in their proper places to leave 
our house in order for the Committee of next year 
to undertake its management and future direction. 

« « Jfc « * * 

By study of the reports of recent years and in 
consultation with Mr. Cram, we have developed 
four major subjects which we will treat as Chapter 
heads grouping under them our observations, sug¬ 
gestions, and the happenings of this year in the hope 
that by this means they will form a proper sequence 
with the foregoing reports. These four subjects 
are: 

I —The relation of the younger men to the 
Institute. 

II—The education of the craftsman. 

Ill— The education of the public—both within 
and without the universities. 

I\r—The education of the architect—both within 
and without the univ^ersities. 

Chapter I 

The Relation of the Younger Men to the Inditide 

Hfi Hfi ^ Hr. 

The American Institute of Architects in con- 
.r^nfinn assembled, has twice, that is in 1910 and 
1911 asserted its belief that the best method of 


bringing the younger men into early touch with the 
Institute, its ideals and policies, would be the crea¬ 
tion of a Junior G rade of membership in the Chapters. 
We bow’ to these rulings and feel that with the change 
in the By-I^ws proposed for action by this conven¬ 
tion, a happy solution can be reached. We shall 
therefore discuss a recommendation to all the 
Chapters to create a grade of Junior membership. 

Chapter II 

The Education of the Crafteman 

This question was gone into at some length in the 
report of last year. It is closely allied to one of Ae 
national questions of the hour, to wit: The creation 
of Industrial Schools. 

At the American Federation of Arts Convention 
of this year, and also at its previous conventions, we 
have been much interested in the exhibits of work 
accomplished both by craftsmen’s organizations and 
in the Public Schools. In New England, in the pub¬ 
lic schools, an increasing emphasis is laid on instruc¬ 
tion in drawling, etc., with a resulting improvement 
in the appreciation of things beautiful. The report 
of Dr. James Haney, Director of Drawings to the 
Department of Education in New York City, dwells 
at length this year on the courses of this nature given 
in the New York Schools, and describes their de¬ 
velopment which clearly points to the necessity lor 
the establishment of a municipal school of Industrial 
Art in the metropolis. 

We are not in a position this year, to report on 
{Continue^i on page 32) 
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fraternal courtesy 

W HEN a wise man was asked thai 
tradition-old question, which nont 
i:f„ "ght to ask—‘T! 

1 depends upon the liver.” Surely h< 
imnnpt '“tended to emphasize th< 

gestion as elements of a satisfactory life 

P-Si'’h" “-at each ofthS 

wise unnn ®®*^tary or other- 

who^ f„ I. • ^ other, and that the mar 

bal^c d u ^ healthy and well- 

'hU habits and environment 

I'ental as well fl digestion, 

keeper faiin^.?HT-^‘- « lighthouse 

«nment if as himself to his envir- 

<ligestil L consequence his mental 
to « he i« hkely 

^t the ships whki hwlmg anathemas 
ke fails to^een^tiia because 

ness or nrofMa' ^ shining. A busi- 
ordinarilv^UDoT • ^ho depends 
port of othTn ^^^‘‘ciation with and sup- 
finds that he rnif hi® success soon 

understand their dlffi ^^I'h them, 

'^th their honesfS'^'t^^'l^y^P^thize 
efforts to obtain desir¬ 


able results in order to attain any large 
measure of accomplishment in his calling. 
In the practice of a progressive art, like 
architecture, it is especially essential that 
there should be a healthy esprit de corps, 
a hearty, sympathetic cooperation among 
those interested in its development, espe¬ 
cially the reshould be a high degree of 
fraternal courtesy. 

Criticism is undoubtedly necessary to 
progress but it is most readily received and 
most effective when offered in a courteous 
manner rather than in a hostile snarl. 
Yet it seems to be a favorite pastime 
of social rebels—consisting in large part of 
those who have been unsucce.ssful in life— 
to attack the well-intentioned efforts of their 
fellows with more of venom than of cour¬ 
tesy or even of truth. 

A recent editorial in a magazine pur¬ 
ported to be published in the interests of 
architecture is a case in point. It takes 
issue wdth the Institute’s course in regard 
to government architecture, and implies 
that members of Congress and others 
“have naturally come to believe the archi¬ 
tect’s only concern to be one of narrow' 
self-interest,” on account of the stress 
placed upon his rate of recompense, “with 
an apparently intentional ignoring of any 
other point of view.” 

Who is he who takes an authoritative 
position without considering the readily 
accessible facts.^ While some may believe 
that there was some error shown on each 
side, the published official correspondence 
relating to the Portland Post Office Compe¬ 
tition is perhaps fairly typical of the atti¬ 
tude taken by the Government and by the 
representative body of architects. It re¬ 
veals the fact that the rate of payment 
was only one of several items protested 
and that the main object was to have the 
drawings selected by a jury of award. 
As was stated at that time, “This is thor¬ 
oughly in accord with the principle long 
recognized in courts of justice that a man 
shall be tried by a jury of his peers.” 

Our contemporary rather venomously 
condemns architectural competitions and 
the efforts of those able men, high in the 
profession, who have sought to conduct 
them properly. It is noticeable that the 
problem, which is admittedly a trying one, 
does not seem to be approached in a 
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conciliatory spirit and little is contributed 
that might assist toward its solution. 

What is the value of such a sweeping 
denunciatory criticism as “the structure 
is perhaps the most horrible example of 
a wholly inexcusable design?” Apparently 
no good end is served, and personal feel¬ 
ings are certainly embittered. It is diflR- 


cult to believe that any one who has taken 
part in a competition of any consequence, 
and is capable of personal sympathy, 
could make such a statement under the 
cloak of editorial authority. 

Friendly and constructive criticism is 
needed to make life worth living; so is 
mutual forebearance and courtesy always. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

{Continued from pcuje 30) 

these conditions throughout the country. The ques¬ 
tion is one of such magnitude that it will take time 
to gather the information bearing thereon. We wish, 
however, to assert our belief that members of our 
profession are essentially fitted to be of service to 
the country in this regard. The Committee on Edu¬ 
cation of the New York Chapter, have this year 
recommended that the Chapter request the Mayor 
to appoint an architect to the Board of Education. 
We heartily endorse their action and recommend it 
to other Chapter Educational Committees for favor¬ 
able consideration. An architect on a Board of Edu¬ 
cation, would naturally interest himself particularly 
in the branches of industrial training leading up to 
all that concerns our art. We believe that such 
expert advice to such a board would be of ines¬ 
timable value. 

‘ Chapter III 

The Education of the Public 

« 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, there is 
more teaching of matters treating of the Fine Arts 
in the Grammar Schools than there is in the Uni¬ 
versities. The amount of instruction presented 
seems to vary inversely with the advancement of 
the grade offering it. The facts seem to be that, as 
soon as university influence begins to be felt in the 
schools preparatory to the universities, art teaching 
at once begins to diminish. The quality of the work 
in free hand drawing for instance, in high schools, is 
relatively inferior to the work in grammar schools. 
Coinbatting these seemingly most unfavorable con¬ 
ditions is the encouraging fact that the College 
Examination Board, w^hich represents all the impor¬ 
tant Eastern universities, allows free-hand drawing to 
be offered as a subject for admission. Of the con¬ 
ditions existing within the universities and colleges, 
we have much interesting information in Mr. E. 
Baldwin Smith’s study of the History of Art in 
Colleges and Universities in the United States. In 
his introduction, he says: 

“There are approximately 400 institutions of 
learning in the United States where the Liberal 
Arts are taught for a period of four years. Of 
these, 95 Colleges and Universities give Art 
History courses, but only 68 in Art History or 
Archaeology. The result is that, of the 1,000,000 
students in American Colleges and Universities, 


but 163,000, about sixteen per cent., have the 
advantage of any Art courses and only 145,000, 
about fifteen per cent., have the privilege of ade¬ 
quate departments in this field. 

“At the present time, in the institutions offering 
Art courses, out of a total of 14,434 instructors 
117 are exclusively teachers of the History of Art. 
In other words, but eight-tenths of one per cent, 
of the teaching body is devoted to Art or Archae¬ 
ology. Furthermore, twenty-seven of these ninety- 
five institutions have no chair devoted to Art 
History, but offer the courses under the instructors 
of other departments.” 

* 

Professor Smith tells us that under the auspices 
of the College Art Association, Professor Marquand 
is preparing an exhaustive rej>ort on existing con¬ 
ditions. In awaiting its appearance, w'e wish to 
make a plea for the establishment of elective courses, 
in the appreciation of the Fine Arts in all colleges. 

* « « * 

Just as we feel sure of the support of this Conven¬ 
tion in urging the establishment of such courses, so 
do w^e also count upon the sympathy of the teachers 
of Arts. Indeed the few with whom we have talked 
have been unanimous in their hearty approval. 

« 4c 4c 4c « 

It is in the governing bodies of the Universities 
that opposition will be encouraged, we fear. The 
public demand bread and butter courses for the 
young men. Vocational training is the educational 
watchw^ord of the hour. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Of the agencies outside the Universities which 
work for the education of the public in the Fine 
Arts, nationally, none is more worthy of our support 
than the American Federation of Arts. It has today 
187 Chapters with a membership of some 100,000, 
and is growing every day. You will recall that at 
the last Convention, the Secretary reported con¬ 
cerning their work, and at that time spoke of the 
itinerant lectures which are sent out by the Federa¬ 
tion accompanied by lantern slides to all sorts of 
people in outlying communities. We ^lieve tlmt 
many of these lectures could be given wdth profit by 
our own Chapters. We recommend that whenever 
a lecture is especially prepared for a meeting of a 
given Chapter, as is so often done, it should be 
offered to the Federation for circulation. 

To be Continued), 
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CURRENT NEWS AND COMMENT 


MR. GOODYEAR TO LECTURE IN DUBLIN 

An invitation to give three lectures 
in Dublin, on “Mediaeval Architectural 
Refinements,” has been accepted by Mr. 
Wm. H. Goodyear, Curator of Fine Arts 
in the Brooklyn Institute Museum. The 
invitation is extended by the Classical 
Association of Ireland and the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

The Museum of the Brooklyn Institute 
has also accepted an invitation from these 
Associations, in conjunction with the Dublin 
Museum of Science and Art, to make an 
exhibition of its architectural photographs 
on the same subject, in that Museum 
and at the time of these lectures, which will 
be given in May. 


J. W. PARSONS DISCUSSES THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT EXPENDITURES IN CON¬ 
STRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 

Emphasis was laid on the close com¬ 
munity of interest between the sources 
from which and the channels through 
whmh moneys for public works flow, by 
chief of aecounts of the sup- 
beW f^ oflSce, in a paper read 
Constructors of Fed- 
Januaty.^^"*^®’ ** meeting early in 

offio?^ M ^ supreme consideration of our 

'f'^oted as saving, 

branch^! r matter how often the 

fo what seem to^^tih^ may take exceptions 
riffhtfnl o i? bhe men m the field to be 

remember 

of anv nA *^®Pb*®us are not the result 

result'‘I"' 

By working regulations. 

t»re« can*nLT‘^r '‘"‘I ®eld 

'he business ^ .»' 

feet’s office^'Tscussed 

arising on th^ « i bh® *egal questions 
tracts; B. F u , ®^btlement of con- 

Commissi^**I^^’ ^^bhmian 

contractors’ bhe subject of 

•“huW^oC Vtt*^- Nerta. 

“cer of the supervising archi¬ 


tect s office, took as his subject “Looking 
Forward.” “Sea Wall Construction” was 
the title of a paper by Alfred Brooks Fry, 
chief supervising engineer of the same 
office, stationed at New York City. 

B. R. Newton, assistant secretary of 
the Treasury, in charge of the public 
buildings branch, and Sherman Allen, ex¬ 
assistant secretary and now secretary of 
the public buildings commission, also spoke 
at the meeting. 


ECONOMY" SUGGESTED IN PUBLIC 
BUILDING 

CoM.MissioN Cheated by Congress to Recom¬ 
mend Changes in Government System 

The public building commission created 
by the last Congress to investigate the 
manner in which the Government erects 
its buildings is expected to make a report 
at an earlj'^ date which w'ill contain many 
recommendations for the promotion of 
economy. 

The commission is considering a sug¬ 
gestion for the creation of a department 
of public works and a new system of esti¬ 
mating for public buildings. It is thought 
a public works department would lead to 
more uniform construction and a decrease 
in the cost of maintenance of federal 
buildings. 

Some members of the commission are 
said to be hopeful that eventually Congress 
will be willing to allow the head of a 
department of public works to map out 
his own public building program and to 
make no appropriations except those so 
recommended. 

Among some of the points to be brought 
out by the commission are these: That 
Congress and the taxpayer alike are dis¬ 
satisfied with the present scheme for the 
authorization of buildings and demand less 
expensive construction and buildings better 
suited to the transaction of government 
business. 

The commission is expected to express 
the hope that Congress will be less liberal 
in the future, and cut down its average of 
a million a month for public buildings to 
a more reasonable figure. It is expected 
to point out that in more than one instance 
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$50,000 has been provided for a building 
in a village of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

Another step to be suggested to Congress 
is the abandonment of the policy to make 
use only of corner lots, and to eliminate the 
forty-foot fire limit on all sides of public 
buildings, both of which features are now 
required by law. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPl’ER, A.I.A. 

The regular monthly meeting of the San 
Francisco Chapter of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects was held on Thursday 
evening, December 18th, 1913. The meet¬ 
ing was called to order by Mr. Geo. B. 
McDougall, with twenty-three members 
present. 

The minutes of the regular meeting of 
November 20th, 1913, were read and ap¬ 
proved. Reports of committees were re¬ 
ceived and several communications read. 

Mr. George B. McDougall was elected 
president, and Mr. W. B. Faville a trustee 
for the current term. 

The communication from the State Board 
of Architecture, giving the opinion of their 
attorney in the Marin County matter, 
was referred to the Committee on Relations 
with the State Board of Architecture, to 
be named later. 

The joint reports of Messrs. Mooser 
and Schulze as the Chapter’s delegates 
to the New Orleans convention were read 
in part by both gentlemen, and at the con¬ 
clusion were ordered received, placed on 
file, and the delegates to receive the thanks 
of the Chapter. 

The Chair announced the appointment 
of Standing ('ommittees to serve the Chap¬ 
ter for the current year. 

The guests of the evening, Messrs. Alden, 
Crocker, Flynn, Narramore, and Upton, 
by invitation of the Chair, briefly addressed 
the meeting. 

Mr. Garden, having brought up the ques¬ 
tion as to the functions of the Educational 
Committee on Practice with reference to 
the activity of this Committee during the 
previous term, Mr. Mathews stated that 
an elaborate program had been prepared 
by the previous Committee, but had not 
been carried out through the disinclina¬ 
tion of the Chairman to act. A discussion 
followed on the desirability of having pro¬ 


fessional papers or a symposium at fre¬ 
quent intervals under the auspices of this 
Committee. 

There being no further business, the 
Chapter adjourned on motion. 


INDIANAPOLIS .\RT EXHIBIT 

The twenty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the Art Association of Indianapolis (the 
eight annual exhibition by American paint¬ 
ers and sculptors at the John Herron 
Art Institute) is now open, and will con¬ 
tinue through January. The exhibition 
contains about eighty paintings and a 
collection of about 220 plaques and medals 
assembled by the National Sculpture So¬ 
ciety for the American Federation of Arts. 
Many of the leading artists are represented, 
including Frank W. Benson, Joseph De- 
Camp, Cecilia Beaux, William M. Chase, 
Childe Hassam and Gari Melchers. 


CONFEDER.ATE MONUMENT TO BE 
ERECTED IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 

The monument to be erected in Arling¬ 
ton Cemetery for the Confederate dead, 
the work of Sir Moses Ezekiel, scqlptor, 
is reported to have arrived in Washington 
from New York City. When the monu¬ 
ment is erected in Arlington it is said that 
it will have as its only rival in kind on this 
continent the memorial erected in Quebec 
for Wolfe and Montcalm by the British 
government. 

The dedicatory exercises for the monu¬ 
ment will be held in Arlington April 27th. 
Col. Hilary A. Herbert, former Secretary 
of the Navy, will preside and formally 
deliver the monument to Mrs. Stevens of 
Mississippi, president general of the Daugh¬ 
ters of the Confederacy. She in turn will 
pass it over to President Wilson as the 
representative of the nation. 

Former President Taft, who ordered 
that a site in Arlington be set aside for 
the monument, will also be speaker at 
the ceremonies, as will the commanders of 
the United Confederate Veterans and the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

The monument will cost $50,000. The 
models were made by Sir Moses Ezekiel 
in Rome and shipped to Germany, where 
the bronze castings were completed. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.B.A.A. STU¬ 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE JUDG¬ 
MENT OF DECEMBER 30TH, 1913 


The Committee on Education in New York 
and its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
139 Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 57 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the:— 

CLASS “A”-II PROJET (Problem in Design) 

“The Interior Decoration of a Church” 


Atdhor 


Award 


Stemfeld, H.1st Medal 

Stanton, W.M... 1st Medal 
Chillman, J.H.,Jr. 1st Medal 

Thomson, J. A-1st Medal 

Pepsley.LH.1st Medal 

Crandall, N. 1.1st Medal 

Findt,W.C.2d Medal. 

DilIenback,LC. ..2d Medal. 

Jones, W.T.2d Medal. 

Coate,R.E.2d Medal. 

Tilton,J.L.2d Medal. 

BendethT.2d Medal. 

Olson,B.F.2d Medal. 

Uvelace,C.M....2d Medal. 

H“nt,D.M.2d Medal. 

.2d Medal. 

McDonald,E.D...2d Medal. 
End, V. A.2d Medal. 


Atelier City 

.. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 

.. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 

.. U. of Pa., Sch .of Arch.. Phila. 

.. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 

. Car. Inst, of Tech.Pittsb'gh 

. Cornell University.Ithaca 

. Car. Inst, of Tech.Pittsb’gh 

.. Car. Inst, of Tech.Pittsb’gh 

. Car. Inst, of Tech.Pittsb’gh 

.. Cornell University.Ithaca 

•. Cornell University.Ithaca 

.. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

.. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

. U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 

.. I. of Pa., Sch. of .Arch. . Phila. 

U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

I’, of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 


The pro^mme calling for “The Interior Decor¬ 
ation of a Church” brought out the highest grade 
of work in any one subject that the students have 
The defects most commonly 
noticed were a lack of scale and a failure to appre- 

S! T "**«*s"y relation between the two 

theseniff.n reproduced escap^ both 

tkt Ihel well designed and presented 

worktni^il as examples of good 

work to all students in the Society. 


by the programme and in two cases excellent 
drawings were thrown “H. C.” for lack of the large 
scale details which w^ere specifically required. On 
the whole, however, the work was excellent from 
every point of view; very few drawings failed of 
their mention and the ten medals given were none 
too many. The jury wishes to congratulate the 
students on the excellence of this work. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
two drawings in the:— 

CLASS “A” & “B” ARCHAEOLOGY—II MEAS- 
URED DRAWINGS 

Atdhor Award Atelier and Title City 

Finlay.son, F. L. ... 3d Medal... Columbia Univ., “St. 

John's Chapel. N. Y. 

C.;.N.Y. 

Findt, W. C.Mention.. . . ( ar. In of Tech., “Win¬ 

dow and Balcony of 
the Cancelleria Palace, 

Rome”.Pittsb’gh 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 25 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “A”—II ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 

“A Government Navy Yard” 

Atdhor Award Atelier City 

Love, S. A.Mention.. . . Phila. Atelier.Phila. 

Bendell, T.Mention.... U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 

Jones, R. C.Mention.. . . U. of Pa., Sch of Arch.. . Phila. 

Dillenback, L. C. . .Mention.... Car. Inst, of Tech.Pittsb’gh 

Hubei, R. W.Mention.. . . Ilombostel.N. Y. 

Pallesen, R.Mention... . Ware-Wagner.N.Y. 


^ “B” archaeology— 

«1 P BROJET (Problem in Design) 

IfTEENTH ^nTURY HaLP TIMBERED ( 
House in France” 

Author A j 

Homer, H.P i . 

H.vder,K.L.. ; M ' r—"Club... Host 
L. A. . M K ■ ■ Archil. riub.Cinc 

B'ttl'tenkirch. G SH ‘m!2i V' Columbia University... N. 1 
Himchfeld. I S K • ■ Co umbia UniversitV.. N. Y 

Norton, K. B J'v , ’ • Columha University ...N.Y 

Spur(^n.R.H.., 3 d Co umbia University. . N. V 

pomin, A. H Universitv N ’V 

J*q«rt.P.F . S l*:J* -Colu*nbiaUniversity ! iN. -J 
Ty ..... Ar^h. .Phil, 

<*™ughtsmanshb an^ interesting. ’ 

order and executed Bigl 

and .spirit of t^^ ““j ^ the cl 

« tendency b reveli ;*^,"^ There 

Renaissance rather thaH^tb"^®® J® toward 

“er than the earlier work called 


The Committee on Education in New York and its 
Local Committee in San Francisco received 97 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “B”—II ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 

“A Live Stock Market” 


Author 

Award 

Atelier 

City 

Weigler, W. R. . 

.. . 1st Men. . 

. . Car. Inst, of Tech. ... 

.. Pittsb’gh 

Egan, J. T. 

. . 1st Men. . 

. . Columbia University 

N.Y. 

Giroux, L. M... 

.. 1st Men. . 

. . ('olumbia University 

N.Y. 

Brown, B. H. ... 

. . Mention.. 

.. Columbia University. 

N. Y. 

Robin, E. J. 

. . Mention.. 

. . Columbia University. 

N. Y. 

Wilson, J. P. . . . 

. . Mention.. 

. Columbia University. 

N.Y. 


It is essential for every student to practice on 
these Cla.ss “B” planning problems if he hopes to 
cope at all successfully with the Class “A” Com¬ 
petitions to work for the Paris Prize. These 
esquisse-esquisses are for beginners and are the best 
of training. The jury wishes to emphasize this 
point, and, in spite of the somewhat low quality 
of the general run of the esquisses submitted, to 
commend the students for the large number pre¬ 
sented for judgment. Three first mentions and three 
mentions were awarded. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 

/ N this section will be found information concerning laic caial^ues issued by manufacturers of building materials, fixtures or equipment. 
Also under this head ttill be printed, from time to time, certain data relative to new devices or methods of construction considered to he of 
interest to architects. Architects are invited to make use of The American Architect’s Catalogue Files and Information Department 
whenever they can do so to advantage. Any assistance we can render or information we can furnish in this connection will be freely given. 


CORBIN SPECIALTIES 

The term “Corbin Hardware” covers a 
comprehensive assortment in the line of 
locks and finishing hardware for use in 
building construction. Among the newer 
Corbin specialties is the concealed transom 
lifter, an improved device claimed to be 
capable of handling any transom under any 
conditions. The only portion visible is 
the bronze metal T-handle and plate at¬ 
tached to the door casing at a convenient 
height and w'hich can be finished to corre¬ 
spond with the other hardware. It is 
said to be noiseless in operation, never 
wearing out or getting out of order, and 
requires no adjustment after being in¬ 
stalled. It is equally applicable to steel or 
wood trim, and can be used in partitions 
as thin as two inches. Its use eliminates 
the ordinary unsightly transom lifter and 
adds to the security of the transom for it 
stands locked in any position and can be 
operated only by the handle. 

The Corbin automatic exit fixtures also 
shown among the specialties appear to 
provide a ready exit at all times, as the 
doors to which they are applied can be 
opened from the inside even when locked 
against entrance. They are applied to 
doors opening outward, only, and were 
originally designed as a preventive of 
loss of life through panics, being used prin¬ 
cipally in buildings where people congre¬ 
gate, such as theatres, schools, churches, 
office and public buildings, loft buildings 
and factories. 

Several other devices are interestingly 
illustrated and described in a pamphlet 
issued by P. & F- Corbin, division of The 
American Hardware Corporation, New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn., and may be obtained upon 
request. 


DUTCH BOY RED LE.\D 

An interesting pamphlet, describing the 
use of this material, has been prepared by 
the National Lead Company, 111 Broad- 
w^ay, New York City, and may be had upon 
application. 

Pure red lead ground in pure linseed oil 
to a paste of the same consistency as white 
lead in oil is a recent addition to the 
painter’s conveniences. It is said to be par¬ 
ticularly suited for use on structural steel, 
or as a first coat for railings, cornices or 
ornamental iron work, and tests have ap¬ 
parently shown it to be a superior paint 
pigment as a primer on wood or brick. 
For priming resinous or pitchy woods, 
such as yellow pine and cypress, it is said 
to be especially valuable for it seems to 
prevent the resin from striking through. 


DOOR HANGERS 

The Grant Pulley and Hardware Com¬ 
pany, 3 West 29th Street, New York City, 
are the manufacturers of door hangers 
in a wide variety of styles, for hanging doors 
from fifty to 250 pounds in weight. Their 
hanger consists of a tubular track extending 
the entire width of the opening, a grooved 
bar extending the width of the door, a 
separator, with balls placed an equal dis¬ 
tance apart, distributing the load over 
the w'hole width of the door, making what 
is claimed to be a strong, durable, noiseless 
hanger that will not w^ear out or get out 
of order. 

Their folder describing single and double 
hangers of two and three speeds, as well as 
door swinging devices and diamond bar 
locks, will be mailed to architects upon 
request. 
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"LANDSCAPE ” ARCHITECTURE 

By GEORGE BURNAP, Landscape Architect of Pvblic Bnildinqs amt Grounds, tVashmcfton, D. C. 



'1' is difficult to dissociate 
■GB architecture and land- 

IBs scape design, and we see 

l»B evidenees of the close 

alliance of these two arts 
in the fact that the archi- 
frequently makes ex- 
' cursions into the land- 

scape field, and the land¬ 
scape architect, as seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, some¬ 
times ventures into the field of architec¬ 
ture. If each man could be as well trained 
in the allied pro¬ 
fession as in his own, 
it would really make 
vety little difference 
under which profes¬ 
sion, landscape or ar¬ 
chitectural, w' 0 r k 
were done. 

From a large point 
of view buildings are 
but parts of the land¬ 
scape. William Mor¬ 
ris has said “Archi¬ 
tecture is a great 
subject truly, for it 
embraces the con¬ 
sideration of the 
whole external sur¬ 
roundings of the life 
of man; we cannot 
escape from it if we 
would, for it means 
the moulding and al¬ 
tering to human 
needs of the very 
face of the earth it¬ 
self.” This state¬ 
ment, if it may be 
accepted, would say 
in application that 
the landscape and 
the building must be 


THE SQUIRREL HOUSE 
OtiilGNED BY .MR. GE»RGE BCRNAP 


studied as one design and composi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, too often in the 
past the gardening and building have not 
been conceived or designed as a whole, but, 
due to the arehitect’s being first on the 
ground, the building has received first and 
individual attention, and the landscape 
architect has been called in to lay out his 
lines to accord with the architecture already 
conceived. With this handicap in many 
cases, the landscape architect is expected 
to work out a design harmonious as a whole 
and with perfect adjustment between the 

garden and the 
building. The land¬ 
scape architect is 
thus called upon to 
remodel the land¬ 
scape to compose 
with the arbitrary 
conditions imposed 
by the architect. He 
is rarely given the 
converse problem of 
remodelling the 
building architecture 
to conform with the 
proposed landscape 
composition. 

In the estate of 
Doctor Loren B. T. 
Johnson of W'^ashing- 
ton, the house was 
recognized as be¬ 
ing undoubtedly dis¬ 
cordant with any 
landscape project 
which might be de¬ 
veloped, and the 
landscape architect 
was retained specifi¬ 
cally to design the 
landscape as a whole, 
including such 
changes in the ex- 
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RESIDENCE, ESTATE OF LOREN B. T. JOHNSON. WASHINGTON. D. C. 

MR. GEORGE BURNAP, LAXDSCAPE AttCHITECT 


terior of the house as w^ould be neces¬ 
sary to the success of the picture. The 
client expressed himself as very defi¬ 
nitely opposed to extensive remodelling 
of the residence in a general way, and his 
chief and only motive in altering it was 
that it should not detract from the success 
of the landscape project; therefore while the 
landscape architect seemed to be given a 
free hand in an architectural problem, he 
really was confined in his recommendations 
to the problem of out-of-door design. 

The residence was the end one of a row 
of buildings, with an open elevation to the 
south but adjoining by party wall the 
buildings on the north. When the several 
buildings to the north were torn down 
to make opportunity for a gardening devel¬ 
opment, the broad expanse of party wall 
remained; and it was from this side, abso¬ 
lutely without means of prospect at the 
start, that the garden scene was contem¬ 
plated. To complicate matters, the stable 
had been built with party wall to the north, 
and the rear line of the property was 
marked by a third building with party 
wall. Three uncompromising party walls 
of various heights are not the happiest 
setting for a garden. Furthermore, the 
residence was built of yellow brick, very 
suitable for store front design but difficult 
as the governing note of a landscape 
composition,—and the party walls were 
of the usual red brick. The problem con¬ 
fronting the landscape architect in this case 
transcended the art of gardening, and re¬ 


quired an application of the 
principles of architectural de¬ 
sign in the broadest sense. 
Study of proportion, relation 
of parts, imiformity of scale, 
and harmonizing of material 
all entered as governing ele¬ 
ments in determining the 
landscape picture. Architec¬ 
tural appreciation in this case 
required precedence over en¬ 
gineering or horticultiual con¬ 
sideration. 

In studying possible treat¬ 
ments for the north party wall 
of the residence, several pos¬ 
sible 'partis were considered; 
a porch or terrace treatment 
leading directly from the 
ground floor, with suitable fenestra¬ 
tion above; a Venetian balcony design 
on the second or living room floor, with 
possible stairw^ay leading down to the gar¬ 
den level; or a broad projecting window 
treatment on the second story, with garden 
entrance door below. All of these motives, 
however, appeared as make-shifts; sort 
of parasitic excrescences on the wall of 
the building, rather than an organic part 
of the residence, and they were finally 
discarded in favor of the loggia treatment 
shown, which required a larger addition, 
but composed at once as a component part 
of the building. The loggia, carried up 
three stories only, supplemented by a 
reduction in the height of the party wall 
by the substitution of sloping roof for the 
gable end of the fifth story, brought the 
north elevation more in scale wdth its 
surroundings, and aided in pulling down the 
stilted effect of the entire building. 

The addition having been agreed upon, 
it at once made possible a very radical 
change in the ground floor of the building. 
It is interesting to note the reverse order 
in which the architectural design was devel¬ 
oped, for the landscape architect in ffis work 
was obliged to consider the architectural 
plan, while not of secondary importance, 
yet second in the order of^ his stu^. 
An entire building, designed in elevation 
without reference to plan, would undoubt¬ 
edly disprove a landscape architect’s fitness 
for handling architectural design; and weU 
aware of this, the landscape architect 
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was careful to make no recommendation 
as to change of exterior which would not be 
still in keeping with the interior arrange¬ 
ment and expressive of the interior plan. 
As may be seen from the accompanying 
drawing, the original design provided for 
a covered carriage way leading to the stable 
court, on a level with the first floor and as 


means of communication with the garage, 
and at once establishing this area to the 
south as a usable part of the estate,— 
not merely a vacant building lot. 

The radical change of driv'eway opened 
several opportunities of plan. The ground 
floor space previously pre-empted by the 
carriage way was rendered immediately 
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part of the house design. This confined 
the lower hall to a very restricted area quite 
out of scale with the general house scheme, 
and with very meagre provision for lighting. 
The revised plan shows this entrance treat¬ 
ment done away with, the driveway brought 
to the front door on a circular turn, thence 
to the garage court in the rear across the 
previously unused and open area between 
the residence and the adjoining property 
to the south, thereby providing more direct 


available for substantial enlargement of 
the lower hall with space for window light¬ 
ing. The first floor of the garden addition 
could then be utilized for a ladies’ cloak and 
retiring room. The rear portion of the 
covered way gave sufficient space for a 
men’s coat room with small lavatorv. 
These added rooms on the ground floor 
rendered the house convenient for receiving 
guests. An entrance to the garden Avas 
provided from this floor coming very hap- 
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pily on the axis of the main stairway. 
A slight lowering of the garden grades 
allowed the introduction of several steps 
in this garden vestibule, which apparently 
continued the steps of the main stairway. 
Double folding doors, to be kept open 
in summer, accentuated the direct and 
effective means of communication with the 
garden treatment. 

The interior of the garden vestibule 
was worked out in green and white marble, 
with green tile inserts in the floor pavement; 
and somewhat ornate plaster work in the 
ceiling cornice, which was colored in blues 
and greens, resembling tile and carrying 
out the color harmony. The platform step 
outside the archway was 
paved wholly in green tile, 
aiding the transition from 
the white marble of the 
interior to the green sward 
of the lawn. 

In detail, the exterior 
of the house was kept as 
simple as possible, no re¬ 
modelling being permitted 
other than was absolutely 
necessary for uniformity 
of effect. For structural 
reasons it was necessary 
to retain the double arch 
entrance motive, which, 
however, was handled in 
such a way as to compose 
as a single unit. The 
entire house was stuccoed 
with a very fine grain 
pebble-dash finish. The frieze motive of 
the loggia addition was continued across 
the front of the house, serving as a tie 
between the loggia and the house and, by 
marking the fourth floor as an attic story, 
tended to decrease the height of the 
building. The only changes in the front 
elevatipn were this band of ornament, the 
double arch treatment of the entrance 
motive, and the joining of the sill courses 
of the windows of the bays. The propor¬ 
tion of the arch openings was slightly 
heightened, but no attempt was made to 
change the Romanesque feeling, which, 
moreover, was frankly disregarded in the 
proportions of the loggia. The drawings 
provided for the closing of the ends of 
the loggia, which would have improved the 


design. Details of the cast cement orna¬ 
ment are illustrated, showing that no 
pretentious ornamentation was attempted. 
The stable and garage were also stuccoed; 
a half story screen wall is to be added to 
increase the height of the garage as seen 
through the entrance gateway, which will 
screen out an objectionable background 
as well as lessen the contrast with the 
height of the residence. 

The final act in the remodelling of the 
house was the substituting of a red tile roof 
for the previous one of drab green slate. 
From the standpoint of remodelling the 
house to relate with the landscape of the 
estate as a whole, the changing of this 
roof material was not ac¬ 
tually necessary, but the 
effect as a whole was 
brightened and rendered 
more Italian in character 
making possible a more 
festive style of garden ar¬ 
chitecture than would oth¬ 
erwise have seemed in 
keeping. 

Arriving at the garden¬ 
ing problem, which in this 
case—as should be recog¬ 
nized in every instance of 
landscape architecture— 
was not considered as an 
individual study, the 
framework or main struc¬ 
tural lines were developed 
with reference to the 
streets and other bound¬ 
aries of the property, the existing grades 
of the land, and the ground floor 
elevation of the house. As a general 
precept, it may be stated that in allot¬ 
ment of space a garden plan must be 
devised with exactly the same care and 
attention to proportion that is given to an 
architectural plan; and this should be 
([uite as preliminary to the planting or 
other treatment as should the plan of 
interior arrangement precede the exterior 
design of the building. The planting, the 
height of the walls—either retaining or 
individual—the introduction of architw- 
tural motives are all matters of third 
dimension wholly dependent upon the gov¬ 
erning dimensions of plan. 

The general type of garden design per- 
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missible in this case was, as in most cases, 
predetermined by the existing conditions. 
The landscape architect is required with 
unfortunate frequency to prepare his de¬ 
sign along formal or informal lines according 
to the preference and sometimes whim of 
the client. If the landscape architect is 
to be sincere, he must recognize that it 
is as impossible to determine the style 
of his design irrespective of the governing 
elements of site as it would be for the archi¬ 
tect to design a building without reference 
to suitability of surroundings. Even Will¬ 
iam Robinson, in his emphatic advocacy 
of naturalistic garden design, admitted that 
“The gardener is the trustee of a world of 
living things, to be kept with care and 
knowledge in necessary subordination to 
human convenience, and to the conditions 
of his work.” 

In this particular problem, the assur¬ 
ance of the encompassing architecture, 
due to the height of the party walls, 
predetermined a landscape scheme of well 
defined lines. The presence of objection¬ 
able view to the rear of the property 
seemed sufficient reason at once for screen 
wall along that boundary line, but of 
more fundamental importance was the 
necessity of establishing some relation be¬ 
tween the house and the party wall of the 
stable and the other residence, both walls 
of which incidentally were problems in 
themselves to render sightly. For the sake 
of ample service court in the rear of the 
residence it was not possible to connect 
the house and stable by line direct,—in 
fact, a previous low wall existing there was 


torn down; also it was necessary to pro¬ 
vide a service connection with a blind-end 
alley to the rear of the stable. Therefore, 
a wall line was determined as shown on the 
plan, which permitted a somewhat formal 
service court yard, with tum-around, and 
also cut from view the lower portion 
of the stable end. The south and east sides 
of the garden becoming thus enclosed 
with a strong architectural line, it seemed 
imperative to balance the design by en¬ 
closing the other two sides with a similar 
strengthening of line; and up to this point 
of the design it was not considered whether 
or not the two remaining sides fronting 
the street should be of solid screen construc¬ 
tion or not. It was more a matter of 
giving equal definition to the boundary 
lines of the area to be devoted to gardening. 

The general area having been thus deter¬ 
mined and defined, it became at once evi¬ 
dent that some subdivision should be made 
to make the area more symmetrical in its 
relation to the house and to establish if 
possible some axial relation with the view 
from the loggia. Marking off a somewhat 
equal area each side of this axis line and 
diverting the axis line to the west to as 
great degree as unnoticeable, this space was 
set aside as one division for separate 
treatment, the one existing large tree of the 
place coming fortunately at the approxi¬ 
mate center of the area. Emphasis may 
be placed on the fact that the tree did not 
determine the location or extent of this area, 
which was determined, as previously shown, 
by purely axial relations of design. The 
existence of this tree, however, a very beau- 
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tiful specimen of black walnut, was at 
once in itself the direct reason for identi¬ 
fying this space as open lawn, later to be 
framed in with foliage masses for termina¬ 
tion of the view from the loggia and as 
screen from without the garden. 

The remaining area, rectilinear in shape, 
at once suggest^ itself as a formal garden. 
To correct the chunky effect of this area 
— again an architectural consideration of 
proportion in design — it became necessary 
to decrease its width. This left for the 
disposal of the architect a long thin strip 
separating the proposed formal garden 
and the area already set aside as garden 
lawn. The planting plan illustrates how 


posed of several units of interest, was de¬ 
vised in no sense as a collection of garden 
features but was the result of a logical se¬ 
quence of design, both in the allotment 
and proportioning of spaces and in the 
subsequent type of garden work developed. 
The planting and architectural treatment 
of the various wall lines were designed 
purely as matters of detail just as the 
architectural development of a fagade fol¬ 
lows the requirements of the plan. The 
general lattice work treatment was a con¬ 
dition imposed by the client. The hanging 
garden, a secondary development of the 
general scheme, was designed as a means 
of pulling down in scale the high blank wall 
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this remnant was utilized in a way to supple¬ 
ment the interest of the garden design. 
The difference of grade between the lawn 
area and the formal garden, occasioned 
wholly as an after result of the previous 
allotment of areas, permitted the intro¬ 
duction of five steps. These steps were 
designed as a part of a formal entrance 
to the garden which, coming naturally 
on the axis, served to exactly divide the 
long anonymous strip. 

It then became possible to develop 
the halves as separate units differentiated 
by levels, one as a hedged alley—and the 
other as a terraced perennial border, each 
of individual interest in itself. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
this entire garden development, while com- 


by lowering the center of interest and inci¬ 
dentally introducing plant growth at an 
upper level. The design of the central 
motive at present seems in itself incomplete, 
apparently lacking a fountain head or 
some similar insert. This, in fact, is the 
case, as at the last moment all water 
features together with all garden furnish¬ 
ings were eliminated from the design by 
direction of the client. The basin, however, 
has been planted with ferns and climbing 
purple clematis which will supply sufficient 
interest in season to hold this motif. 

The original design showed an arbor¬ 
way along the line of the present alley, 
and also an architectural balustrade sep¬ 
arating the formal garden from the lawn 

{Coniinxied on par/e J^O) 
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THE CITY AND THE PROFESSION 

I S the function of city government 
restricted to securing health, safety 
and property rights to its citizens col¬ 
lectively, or is it so broad as to include 
the rendering of business and professional 
services to individual citizens with a view 
to profit? That a certain class of persons 
holds the latter view, may be assumed from 
a report that a comparatively prominent 
Eastern city is considering a plan for 
making the building department self-main¬ 
taining. 

The method proposed is to charge an 
owner a stated amount per $1,000 on each 
permit issued, the owner to get, in return, 
the benefit of expert inspection for his 
building during the course of its erection. 

It is argued that it will be worth more 
than the fee for an owner to have the benefit 
of ej^rt supervision, to know that his 
building is being erected in strict compli¬ 
ance with the building code, and that the 
contractor is giving him full value in the 
matter of workmanship and material. Those 
advocating the measure claim with appar¬ 
ent seriousness that the department now 
costs the city several thousand dollars a 
year whereas it should be a source of reve¬ 
nue. Following the same method of reas¬ 


oning, the city should, to make its theory^ 
of government consistent, turn the Bureau 
of Public Health into a profit producing 
agency by assuming the duties of physi¬ 
cians who are now engaged in private prac¬ 
tice. As a further protection to public 
health and an additional source of revenue 
the city might secure to itself a monopoly 
of the grocery and drug business; while 
it would obviously be acting in strict 
conformity with the proposal cited, to make 
the legal department of the city a revenue 
producer by exacting fees from all parties 
coming in contact with it, in return for 
which some service now performed by at¬ 
torneys in private practice might be (theo¬ 
retically at least) rendered. 

Without desiring to enter the lists with 
an argument in favor of or opposed to 
any of the many forms of so-called Social¬ 
ism, we believe that in society as at present 
constituted the reported proposal of the city 
building commissioners is essentially un¬ 
wise and opposed to the true interests of 
the public. In this country the govern¬ 
ment’s duty to, or authority with, the indi¬ 
vidual has heretofore extended only so far 
as his relations with the public are con¬ 
cerned. If he is a criminal he is wisely or 
unwisely dealt with by the government as 
a menace to society, and not for the express 
purpose of his own moral reform. If he is 
hungry, he has the privilege of consuming 
food which may or may not be suited to 
his condition and the government is inter¬ 
ested only in making it possible for the 
individual to protect his own interests by 
forbidding merchants to misrepresent their 
goods. 

When a building is being erected by a pri¬ 
vate individual or company, the only right¬ 
ful concern of the government in regard 
to it is that it shall in no way be a menace 
to neighboring property rights, in the matter 
of design or otherwise, or to the public 
health and safety. This being a function 
of government exercised on behalf of the 
general welfare, it should be paid for, as 
heretofore, in whole or large part, by the 
public purse rather than by the individual. 

Concerning the relations between busi¬ 
ness men, the law provides redress in case 
of proven misconduct resulting in loss or 
damage, on the part of either; but it does 
not provide that the city government shall 
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act in the capacity of professional adviser 
to the individual. That function is a 
purely personal one which is, and obviously 
should be, reserved to private persons acting, 
in general, under authority of a certificate 
of proficiency granted by the government. 

While it is almost unbelievable that such 


“LANDSCAPE” ARCHITECTURE 

{Continued from fHKje dS) 

portion. The present arrangement of hedge 
lines is equally effective, and shows how 
plant material used in an architectural 
way, even though not formally clipped, 
is often interchangeable with architectural 
material. A portion of the design which 
does not show in the illustration is the 
curved naturalistic terrace framing in the 
lawn to the north, with a walk on the upper 
level leading to a mound in the northeast 
corner which serves somewhat as a gazebo, 
and will be of especial interest in affording 
a view of a future park which is to be 
developed just across the street. This 
walk, with mount, will be completely 
hidden from view of the house when all 
planting material is grown. The only 
indication of it will be the rustic steps 
appearing in the midst of the planting at 
the far corner of the lawn. 

The garden is intended to be of pleasure 
both to the owmers and to the public, the 
clairvoyhs of the upper garden to be pro¬ 
vided with lattice shutters which may be 
closed when the garden is in use. It 
might be mentioned that the perspective 
lattice of the hanging garden is purely a 
fantastical conceit and like the lattice 
peacock is intended simply to divert and 
amuse. The latter, however, is to be re¬ 
placed with a less striking motif. 

The planting, in detail, has been designed 
for thick mass effect, all individual speci¬ 
mens, though in themselves selected for 
richness of leaf and bloom, so placed as 
to be always of secondary importance 
to the planting composition as a whole. 
At the time the material was being put in, 
much criticism was expressed by gardeners 
regarding the closeness of the planting, 
especially in instances where recognized 


a commercial and undemocratic method as 
that said to have been proposed could be 
put in operation by an intelligent body 
politic, yet architects and other profes¬ 
sional men will probably be active in re¬ 
senting any such threatened encroachment 
on their field of activity. 


trees were planted sometimes as close 
as four or five feet to each other. It is 
intended however that the inevitable future 
crowding will result only in a more natural¬ 
istic composition, forcing all growth to 
greater height, and almost automatically 
providing the informal walk, with the 
somberness of a pleached alley. 

The photographs shown were taken im¬ 
mediately after the planting was completed, 
and therefore are wholly lacking in delicacy 
of deciduous foliage and refinement of 
planting detail, w’^hich later photographs 
will show. This is especially noticeable 
in the planting of the terrace bank and the 
plantation outside the wall, also in the beds 
just in front of the lattice hooded seat at 
one end of the garden, and in the recess 
close by the garden house at the other end, 
which is designed as a tiny rose garden 
planted with low growing and standard 
roses. There are several unusual varieties 
of planting material used, some of which 
were specially imported for this garden, 
which will be much appreciated when in 
bloom, but are not of noticeable interest 
when out of season except to the profes¬ 
sional gardener. The huge sentinel box 
bush close by the garden house and the 
matched pair of ten-foot umbrella pines 
flanking the front entrance are unusually 
large and beautiful specimens very diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. 

The landscape architect’s work will be 
much simplified when it becomes generally 
possible, as was done in this case, for him 
to let out his planting and grading by con¬ 
tract as in a building operation, and not 
be compelled, as too often at present, 
to undertake his own w'ork almost in the 
nature of a contractor if he wishes to see it 
executed in a way even remotely sugges¬ 
tive of his carefully prepared plans. 
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CURRENT NEWS AND COMMENT 


FRANKLIN PIERCE STATUE 

The Franklin Pierce statue commission 
of New Hampshire is reported to have 
accepted the design by Augustus Lukeman 
of New York City, for the proposed statue 
of Pierce for the State House yard at 
Concord. The cost of the work is to be 
$14,500, and the monument is to be com¬ 
pleted by October 15th, 1914. The model 
submitt^ by Mr. Lukeman is a striking 
likeness of New Hampshire’s only Presi¬ 
dent, and in the pose the sculptor is said 
to have caught the spirit of the man. 


CINCINNATI .ARCHITECTS TO MEET 
WEEKLY 

Members of the Cincinnati chapter of 
the .American Institute of Architects plan 
to establish a closer local organization. 
At a meeting held recently it was arranged 
to follow the lead of the local real estate 
men and have weekly meetings which would 
bring the members of the profession closer 
together. 

It is expected that special speakers will 
be invited to address the architects. 

It was at first thought that the meetings, 
in general, should be open to full members 
only and not to the draughtsmen or asso¬ 
ciate members. This, how'ever, was deemed 
tw exclusive and it was decided to invite 
all who are interested to attend. 


W.ASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER A.I.A. 

bhe Washingto 
3Wte Chapter, American Institute of Ai 
cnitects, was held January 5th with twelv 
members present. 

thanks to the Louisian 
Chapter for its hospitality to the Wasl 
n^^on State Chapter delegates to th 

renorT Passed. An interestin 

amt <5 delegates, Messrs, Aide 

and Sayward, was read. 

was Survey System 

a latpr discussion of the same s 

'* laier meeting. 

Arthur L. Lovele.ss, Secy, 


WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PROPOSED 

The Massachusetts advisory council of 
the George Washington Memorial Asso¬ 
ciation is employed now in the endeavor 
to raise $'200,000 in the state before Wash¬ 
ington’s birthday, for the proposed memor¬ 
ial to be erected in the Federal capital. 

The memorial is to be built by the 
National Civic Hall and Peace As.sociation, 
representatives of the people of the entire 
country; The governors of twenty-six 
states have accepted the honorary chair¬ 
manships, and Gov. E. N. Foss, the hon¬ 
orary chairman of the Massachusetts coun¬ 
cil, has appointed a state committee, of 
which Samuel L, Powers is chairman, 
Philip S. Parker is vice-chairman, and 
William A. Gaston is treasurer. 


LOWELL. MASS., PLANNING BOARD 

The first meeting of the planning board 
for the city of Lowell was held in the 
mayor’s reception room at city hall recently. 

The members of the planning board are: 
Mayor James E. O’Donnell, chairman (ex- 
officio); J. Walter Bowers, Charles E. An¬ 
derson, secretary of the Trades and Labor 
council; John H. Murphy, secretary of the 
Lowell Board of Trade; Jesse D. Crook 
arid Arthur Genest. The Commissioner 
of Public Property and Licenses is.also a 
member ex-officio. 

The act to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of local planning boards by cities and 
towns was passed by the legislature for 
1913 and its duties include the making of 
careful studies of the resources, possibili¬ 
ties and needs of the city or town, particu¬ 
larly with respect to conditions which may 
be injurious to the public health or other¬ 
wise injurious in and about rented dwellings, 
and to make plans for the development of 
the municipality with special reference 
to the proper housing of its people. 

The board must report annually to 
the city council giving information re¬ 
garding the condition of the city and any 
plans or proposals for the development of 
the city and estimates of the cost thereof; 
and the board must file a copy of all reports 
made by it \vith the homestead commission. 
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A RESULT OF TOWN PLANNTNd 
Vital Statistics of Letch worth, is Englanh, 
Show Low Infant Mortality 

Charles (1. Reade, Avriting in the London 
Town Planning Review, shows how the 
Garden City idea, among its many benefits, 
reduces infant mortality. 

The vital statistics for Letch worth, now 
available, once more confirm the claims of 
the Garden City as a herald in pointing the 
way to a bett<‘r age of housing, health and 
human happiness. The figures contrast 
grimly with those of other towns. For 
instance, consider this table compiled from 
the registrar general’s annual summary: 

Infantile 
Mortality Rate 
per 1,000 Births 


Letchworth. 50. (i 

Hampstead. (FI. 0 

Bournemouth. 70.0 

Lewiston. 70.0 

Hammersmith 90.0 

Bethnal Green. 96.0 

London. 101.0 

Hartlepool. 104.0 

Stepney. 195 0 

Stockfort. 107.0 

Poplar. 107.0 


The medical officer of health for the 
district in which Letchworth is situated 
in his annual report says: 

“Numbers of the children coming from 
large, populous towns were anaemic, poor 
in physique, and large numbers were suffer¬ 
ing from adenoid growths and throat 
affections. This state of things is fast 
disappearing with tlie new conditions under 
which they live.” 


TOWN IS TRADED FOR ONE SKYSt'RAPER 

Announcement was made recently that 
the town of Philip.se Manor, a mile above 
Tarrytown, N. Y., had been traded for 
a twenty-story building at the northeast 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York City. 

The town consists of 250 acres and has 
many houses, costing from $10,000 to 
$20,000. The Fifth Avenue property is 
valued at $2,200,000. 


DOME OF U. S. CAPITOL BEAUTIFIED IN 
SPITE OF ERROR 

Entire Architectural Lines Declared 

Different from the Original 
Pl.\ns — Mistake of 
S cULi’TOR 

Arthur L. Blakeslee, an architect in the 
Treasury Department, has evoked great in¬ 
terest among Washington architects by his 
discovery that a sculptor’s error improved 
the beauty of the United States capital 
dome, says the Washington Post. The 
sculptor's mistake, Mr. Blakeslee found by 
delving into history, caused an entire change 
in the architectural lines of the dome. 
Originally it was planned that the dome 
should fcdlow a semi-ellipsoidal curve. The 
dome now has a semi-spherical curve, which 
architects say gives a greater appearance of 
majesty and stability and is devoid of 
flamboyancy. 

The change in the design of the old dome, 
or rather the replacing of this dome of wood 
covered with copper with a dome of cast- 
iron, was authorized by Congress in 1855. 
The design of the new dome was prepared 
by Thomas U. I\alker, architect, and con¬ 
sisted of an octagonal stylobate or base, 
which was to be supported by walls of the 
old dome, on Avhich was placed a peristyle, 
124 feet in diameter, composed of columns 
27 feet in height. 

“Through the caprice or indifference of 
Mr. Crawford, the sculptor,” declared Mr. 
Blakeslee. “the model of the statue was 
made with utter disregard for the measure¬ 
ments allowed by the architect’s drawings. 
To meet thi.s change in the dimensions the 
architect was forced to change the profile of 
the dome proper, which differs essentially 
from the original design and from the vari¬ 
ous modifications which were rejected by 
('ongress. The dome proper became semi- 
spherical, with a diameter of 86 feet. The 
tliolus was enlarged from a diameter of 17 
feet to a diameter of 20 feet. The figure of 
Freedom was increased in height to 20 feet 
and increa.sed in other dimensions propor¬ 
tionately, requiring a pedestal 18 feet in 
diameter. 

“The change in the architect's drawings 
was made in 1859,” states Mr. Blakeslee. 
“^leanwhile the execution of the work had 
been progressing as rapidly as possible. The 
question of the profile of the dome was al- 
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most continually before Congress during 
this time, yet Crawdoid, the sculptor, 
worked on, regardless of their discussions, 
apparently without thought of the wishes 
of Congress and certainly without regard 
to the architectural lines of the dome.” 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Brice Hayden Long, Architect, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., announces that his offices 
have been moved to _ the Miners’ Bank 
Building. The practice will hereafter be 
known as the Brice Hayden Long Company. 


The formation of a new firm of architects 
in Macon, Ga., is announced. Mr. P'rank 
R. Happ, who has been practicing in that 
city for the past eight years, has taken 
into partnership his former associate, Mr. 
C. \Y. Shelverton, the new' firm being known 
as Happ & Shelverton. 


Messrs. McLaughlin & Johnson, Archi¬ 
tects, of Lynchburg, Va., announce the 
removal of their offices to Suite 004, 
Peoples’ National Bank Building. 


Mr. (,. E. P'razier, Architect, desires 
to .announce that he is now located at 
12'^4-2.5 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
and will be pleased to receive manufac¬ 
turers’ samples and catalogs. 


Mr. S. P. C raighill announces that he 
IS eiigaged in the practice of architecture 
in the Peoples’ National Bank Building, 
Lynchburg, Va., and re(|uests that manu- 
acturers catalogs and samples be sent to 
hull at that address. 


Mendel, Architec 

tlipi. r’ announce dissolution 

fiSb Mr. Charles 

Buillr* 503 Den 

open offi Mendel w 

'‘pen offices ,n the Oriental Building. 


BOOK NOTES 

The Civil Encjineeu’.s Pocket-Book. By 
John C. Trautwine, C.PL Revised by 
John C. Trautwine, Jr., and John C. 
Trautwdne, 3d, Civil Engineers. Nine¬ 
teenth edition, third issue. Leather, 
1,257 pages, four by .seven inches, illus¬ 
trated. Trautwine Company, 257 S. 
4th Street, Philadelphia; Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., London; Renouf Publishing 
Co., Montreal. Price .$5.00. 

With engineers and some architects the 
name “Trautwine” .seems to have achieved 
as great significance as the word “sterling” 
to silversmiths. (’oncerning a technical 
reference work that has been published 
in nineteen editions and to the number of 
120,000 copies, little need be said as to 
merit. 

The mechanical make-up of the present 
volume appears to be all that could be 
desired in the way of convenience and ap¬ 
pearance. The paper is thin yet opaque. 
The type is chosen .so as to aid ready refer¬ 
ence, and to this the thumb index is .an 
additional help. The pages have full gilt 
edges; the flexible leather l)inding is a dull 
red. 


Building Con.stkuctioiV and Superin¬ 
tendence. Part II, C'arpenters’ Work. 
By F. E. Kidder, C.E., Ph.M., etc. 
Rewritten and enlarged by Thomas No¬ 
lan, M.S., F.A.I.A. Ninth edition, 
revised. Cloth, 909 pages, six and one- 
half by nine and one-half inches, illus¬ 
trated. The William T. Comstock Com¬ 
pany, 23 Warren Street, New York City. 
Price .$6.00. 

The published works of Mr. Kidder 
have done much for the architect in giving 
him full and clear, yet conci.se, information 
as to the safe and logical use of the many 
kinds of material entering into building 
construction. The pre.sent volume appears 
to embody all the merits of previous edi¬ 
tions as well as an account of many recent 
improvements in construction which have 
been tested and approved in practice. 

The text and illustrations have been 
nearly doubled in quantity' and reference 
has been facilitated by' an unusually' com¬ 
plete index sy'stem. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 

/ N this section will be found information concerning late calalogues issued by manufacturers of building materials^ fixtures or equipment. 
Also under this head tcill be printed, from time to time, certain data relative to new devices or methods of construction considered to he of 
interest to architects. Architects are invited to make use of The American Akcritect's CatcJogue Files and Information Department 
whenever they can do so to advantage. Any assistance we can render or information we can furnish in this connection will he freely given. 


STEEL CEILINGS AND WAINSCOXmG 

It is perhaps a truism to say that steel 
ceilings and wainscoting should harmonize 
with the character of the building in which 
they are installed, but the very fact that 
this principle is frequently ignored gives 
value to the catalog published by the La 
Crosse Steel Roofing and Corrugating Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Their extensive line of pressed steel is 
illustrated in ceilings designed after the 
manner of the Gothic, the Colonial and the 
French Renaissance Schools. In addition 
to ceilings there are designs for side wall 
treatment as well as metal cornices and 
other mouldings. 

Detailed drawings are furnished with 
orders for material which show the exact 
size and arrangement of each member 
entering into the metal construction. 


FLOORING TILE 

Architects may find valuable suggestions 
in the selection of marble and granite 
mosaic flooring tile from the pamphlet 
issued for free distribution by The Frank 
A. Seifert Plastic Relief Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Attention is called to the adaptability 
to design, durability and low initial as 
well as up-keep cost of their product. 

The tile is said to be made from the best 
quality of Portland Cement and marble 
or granite chips, pressed into different 
shapes by hydraulic pressure, then steam 
cured and further water cured until the 
maximum strength of the cement is ob¬ 
tained. It is said that in the crushing of 
marble and granite into the proper sizes 
for the tile, all of the weak and defective 
parts of the aggregate are reduced to dust. 
As only the sound and perfect parts will 
stand the terrific force of a crusher, only 
sound and perfect chips can be used to 
make the tile. 

Although the material used is the same 
as in the ordinary terrazzo floor, yet various 
points of superiority are claimed, namely:— 
that it can be laid without cracks appearing 


within a short time, that it can be subjected 
to hydraulic pressure and can be cured for 
a greater length of time than is practic¬ 
able with the usual terrazzo floor. 

Illustrations of various grounds and bord¬ 
ers are reproduced in color, which offer 
helpful suggestions in making selections. 


WALL CO.LTINGS 

The vexing question of wall treatment 
for residential work is offered a solution 
by the Muralo Company, New York and 
Chicago. Their unusually attractive 
pamphlet is written by one of distinc¬ 
tive stvle, who ablv discusses the merits 
of Muralo wall coatings. These products 
are ready for use when the prepared powder 
is mixed with ordinary cold water and the 
application is extremely simple. A color 
card with twenty-seven colors and shades 
is enclosed, which indicates the wide range 
of effects obtainable. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING APPLIANCES 

That the success of a modern building 
depends in large part upon the efficiency 
of its plumbing and heating equipment 
is generally acknowledged. To aid in the 
selection of suitable sanitary appliances 
and steam-heating goods, an Architects’ 
Edition of The Nelson Blue Book has been 
issued for free distribution by the N. 0. 
Nelson Mfg. Co., whose general offices 
and show rooms are at St. Louis, Mo., 
and branch houses at Los Angeles and Oak¬ 
land Cal., and at Pueblo, Col. The com¬ 
pany states that they have carried on this 
business for over a third of a century and 
have kept pace with the advancement of 
sanitary science. 

All the staple lines formerly shown as 
well as their latest improvements in plumb¬ 
ing and heating fixtures are well illustrated, 
described and indexed, making it a ready 
reference book for architects’ use. 

Among their specialties may be men¬ 
tioned the various forms of Nelson Sanitarj' 
Drinking Fountains which are said to 
comply with the health laws of all states. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 


T M Sevenly-niuth Session of tl 
Royal Institute of British Arch 
tects was opened with an Add re: 
by the President, Mr. Reginal 
Blomfield, A.R.A., on “The Outlook < 

VI nf^*^***^^' course of his pap< 

Mr. Blomfield once more drew attention 1 
the misdirected enthusiasm which son 
historians feel regarding the alleged si 
penority of the medieval workman to h 


present-day descendants; and he main¬ 
tained that those who have the handling 
of old buildings have it driven into thein 
again and again that the average work of 
the Middle Ages was inferior rather than 
good. “I am talking simply of building 
not in any way of design and details of 
ornament, and I say deliberately that at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century most of 
the master builders were bad builders.” 


Copyrig/U, 1914, by The American Architeit 
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Such a sweeping indictment may be 
difficult to prove, but there is evidence 
enough to convict many old-time artisans 
of sheer jerrybuilding. The more impor¬ 
tant question is. Can the best workman¬ 
ship of the present day compare favorably 
with th^t of the past? When a future 
Wordsworth looks back through the cen¬ 
turies, will he be able to write of modern 
buildings as the Lake Country Poet Laure¬ 
ate wrote of King’s College Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge, “They dreamt not of a perishable 
home who thus could build”? 

Though modern work may never trouble 
the restorers for the reason that most of 
it is not intended to outlast its epoch, it 
is probable that living masons, bricklayers 
and carpenters can work as well as those 
who excelled in the past. When occasion 
arises craftsmen can be found to carry 
out the designs of the architect just as 
they could in the days when building con¬ 
ditions were different, and the opinion may 
be hazarded that such a structure as the 
new Liverpool Cathedral will require less 
underpinning, grouting or partial recon¬ 
struction in a given number of years than 
Winchester or St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Monumental art is in a class by itself. 
The problem which as a rule confronts 
the architect is the speedy delivery of a 
building without undue cost and with a 
guarantee of stability for a period far short 
of eternity. Workmen, too, understand 
the requirements of the age and so long as 
they are expeditious and adaptable to 
new methods of construction they will sat¬ 
isfy the contractor, the architect and the 
client, without a claim to immortality. 

Londoners and visitors to the metropolis 
during August, September and October 
were attracted to St. James’ Park by the 
work of refronting Buckingham Palace; 
and seldom has an architectural event been 
more popular. The night and day prog¬ 
ress of the scheme for making the Palace 
more palatial in appearance was watched 
with lively satisfaction and now that the 
Portland stone front is free from scaffolding 
the effect of the transformation, almost 
American in rapidity, may be seen. Sir 
Aston Webb’s design was substituted with 
great skill and when the stone weathers a 
little the full pictorial importance of the 
change will be realized. The King gave 


a dinner to the 500 workmen who had been 
engaged in the work. 

At the other end of Birdcage Walk ex- 
tensiv'e building operations are proceeding. 
About fourteen years ago a competition 
was instituted for Government Offices near 
the Houses of Parliament and the premier 
place was given to the design of J. M. 
Brydon, who died, however, before the site 
was cleared. The first part of the scheme, 
namely the offices of the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Education, was 
carried out some years since by the Office 
of W’orks, with Sir Henry Tanner as Super¬ 
intending Architect. It is the remaining 
portion of the block which is now being 
erected, under the same guidance. 

The southern side of the Thames be¬ 
tween Waterloo and Vauxhall bridges is 
being developed slowly but surely. Almost 
destitute of architectural interest, save 
for Lambeth Palace, St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and the pottery establishments, and possess¬ 
ing, like many riverside neighborhoods 
an unenviable reputation for squalor, it 
has been the subject of many paper im¬ 
provements during the last decade. Some¬ 
thing tangible will be the outcome of those 
ideas. The superstructure of the County 
Hall is arising from the first reclaimed area 
and other imposing buildings are likely to 
follow, with adequate roadways and ap¬ 
proaches. In Lambeth, behind the Em¬ 
bankment, small and deplorable dwelling- 
houses have been cleared away and several 
well-designed factories, garages and other 
spacious structures have been erected on 
the sites. This neighborhood is near Ken¬ 
sington, where a housing scheme is being 
realized, under the architectural control 
of Professor Adshead, on the Duchy of 
Cornwall property, and the state of this 
district south of the river promises to be 
redeemed. There is a well-founded tradi¬ 
tion that Inigo Jones, then Surv’eyor to 
His Majesty’s Works, buried his money 
in Lambeth Marshes during the Cixdl Wars, 
1643-5. 

In the Borough a beginning has been 
made with the scheme for abolishing the 
Tabard Street slums, which are among the 
worst known to civilization. The cost of 
the works, including the blocks of dwell¬ 
ings, is estimated to be about half a million, 
but the money will be well spent. The 
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improvements are being controlled by the 
London County Council, who are advised 
by their architect, Mr. W. E. Riley. 
In Walworth, an adjoining district, a large 


for Women, Regent’s Park, was referred 
to on page 128, and the accompanying 
illustrations show how Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys dealt with the site. The cost of the 
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K ? IS being erected for the 

PeaMy Trustees by Mr. Victor Wilkins. 

Here are many indications of building 
activities m London. The Bedford College 


buildings is given as £100,000. Mr Bur 
nets additions to the British Museum are 
finished, practically, but it is hoped that 
the comprehensive scheme to ^ye the 
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Museum an island to itself will he accom¬ 
plished soon by demolitions and by fur¬ 
ther additions to Smirke’s parent building. 
The completion of a part of Mr. Monck- 
ton’s Pearl Assurance building in Holborn 
has given the neighborhood of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields a new dome landmark. The 
steelwork of Messrs. W. J. Ancell and 
Henry Tanner’s large hotel is rising just 
behind the low buildings in Piccadilly 
Circus and gives the clue to other changes 
which are imminent. In Millbank a large 
block of offices for the British-American 
Tobacco Company is being erected by 
Messrs. Gordon and Gunton, and on an 
adjacent site will be built the new head¬ 
quarters of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, the architects being Messrs. Simp¬ 
son and Ayrton. The foundations have 
been laid for the Port of London Offices 
near the Tower and for the St. Maryle- 
bone Town Hall, both buildings being 
designed in competitions by Mr. Edwin 
Cooper. 

Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, a pleasant 
open space with surrounding houses will 
disappear, probably, before long, but a 
compensating area may be given in ex¬ 
change. Building schemes are in prepara¬ 
tion for the whole of the Trevor Estate 
and already excavations have been begun 
for a stores annexe of a large size. On or 
about the Square itself will be a new build¬ 
ing for Harrod’s Stores, with a subterranean 
passage to the main block in the Brompton 
Road. The architects are Messrs. Stephens 
and Munt. Exactly what will be the fate 
of the open space remains to be seen but 
it is certain that before long the district 
will be altered beyond recognition. William 
Fuller Pocock (1779-1849) is known to have 
worked in the neighborhood and it is prob¬ 
able that his architectural work, including 
the present building of Princes Skating 
Club, is well represented on the Trevor 
Estate. 

Among modern playhouses in England 
the Royal Theatre at Manchester is of 
exceptional interest. It is the work of 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill and its Neo- 
Classic characteristics are revealed by the 
illustrations in the present issue. As a rule 
such buildings are enveloped in masses 
of flambuoyant decoration and though there 
are some exceptions the artistic oppor¬ 


tunities are generally lost. The present 
structure is refined and pleasing. The in¬ 
terior carries out the idea expressed in the 
external design and the whole building 
was well conceived. 

A pillar memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers 
has been erected in Southampton from the 
design of Mr. R. M. Lucas and a cloister 
memorial to J. Phillips, the wireless oper¬ 
ator on the ill-fated Titanic, is being built 
in Godaiming from the design of Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. Thackeray Tur¬ 
ner. 

Neither of the designs prepared by Mr. 
Lutyens for an Art Gallery in Dublin is 
likely to be carried out and the collection 
of pictures offered under certain conditions 
will be dispersed. The Corporation ob¬ 
jected for one thing to the fact that the 
architect proposed by the would-be donor 
was not an Irishman. Meanwhile a com¬ 
petition for an Art Gallery has been insti¬ 
tuted in Belfast, with Mr. J. J. Burnet as 
Assessor. 

Since the time of the City Wall, Stow’s 
“Survay,” and WVen’s Plan, the boundaries 
of London have been enlarged to such an 
extent and large spaces have been covered 
with such irregularity that the metropolis 
seems hopeless from a planning point of 
view. New Edinburgh took shape under 
Craig’s plan but Greater London and many 
other city suburbs simply “growed,” like 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stow’s Topsy. For¬ 
gotten was the example of the great land- 
owners who, with enlightened self-interest, 
as a democratic politician has it, evolved 
the garden squares in the West End. Those 
members of the American Civic Association 
who visited Europe in September, wH 
remember many districts where fore¬ 
thought would hav^e been beneficial: and 
they will recollect also the evident of 
enterprise on the part of living architects 
and existing corporations. The importance 
of central supervision and administration 
in dealing with Town and Road planning 
has now become obvious and steps are being 
taken to formulate the best principles. 

Several new factors in architectural edu¬ 
cation have been before the public lately. 
The architectural schools of University 
and King’s Colleges have been united 
in important buildings designed by Prof. 
F. M. Simpson. While such centres as 
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the Architectural Association in London has been established in Rome and travelling 

and the School of Architecture at Liver- studentships in architecture, sculpture and 

pool maintain their prestige, the First Ate- decorativ'e painting have been instituted 

lier in London is enjoying a measure of on the lines of the Prix de Rome. The 
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of exceptional promise; for Sculpture, to 
Mr. Gilbert Led ward; and for Decorative 
Painting, to Mr. Colin Gill. These awards 
are made to advanced students, whose 
business it will be to study the higher 
aspects of art. The first Jarvds Student¬ 
ship, with similar privileges, has been 
awarded by the R.I.B.A. to Mr. Louis 
de Soissons. The British Fine Art Palace 
at the Rome Exhibition, 1911, is being 
adapted by Mr. Lutyens and the enlarged 
British School will soon be as representa¬ 
tive of art as of archaeology. With the exist¬ 
ing opportunities for travel offered by the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other bodies, the 
modern student should not fail to achieve 
greatness. It is often said, however, that 
such scholarships are fatal to artistic de¬ 
velopment. 

While professional talent is being fos¬ 
tered, the lay mind is being trained in 
various ways. It has long been felt that 
our museums have not fulfilled their edu¬ 
cational object and when Lord Sudeley 
suggested that guides should be appointed 
the experiment was tried at the British 
Museum with such success that one was 


appointed also at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The docent is well-known in 
America and the uses of such an official 
are being discovered in England. The 
spectacle of people wandering aimlessly 
from room to room searching in vain, 
apparently for intellectual food in the 
wilderness, is to be endured no longer. 
It is encouraging to those who try to edu¬ 
cate the public in artistic affairs to find 
that when information is presented in 
an interesting and crisp way the audiences 
are not small: and the attendances are 
equally good at the lectures by Mr. Kaines 
Smith, Mr. Banister Fletcher, Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson and other authorities which are 
taking place at various centres at the 
present time. 

A prize of the value of £120 is offered 
by the College Board of the London Hos¬ 
pital for an Essay on “The Ventilation 
of Schools and Public Institutions.” Essays, 
which must be typewritten or printed in 
English must be sent in by May 31st. 
1914. The prize is open to public competi¬ 
tion and there seems to be an opportunity 
for an American author with the requisite 
knowledge. 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


T he obvious architectural merit of 
St. Thomas’s Church. New York 
City, has attracted the attention 
of The Brickbuilder for January, 
and apparently influenced a departure 
from the policy heretofore generally ad¬ 
hered to by this publication of restricting 
its illustrations to examples executed in 
clay products. This stone church is given 
an interesting presentation. 

Among the other subjects illustrated 
in this number are a house at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., by John Russell Pope; Guilford 
Public School, Cincinnati, O., Garber & 
Woodward, architects; The Capital City 
Club, Atlanta, Ga., of which Donn Barber 
is the architect. This building constructed 
of brick with terra cotta trimmings is 
most fortunate in having retained, in so 
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ST. THOMAS'S CHI RCH, NEW YOBK 
MKSSRS. CliAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


large a building, the distinctive character 
of both social club and residence. 

The Davis Library of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
(Boston oflSce), architects, appears to be in 
every respect a worthy example of its kind. 


(FROM THE BRICKBVll.DER) 



DETAIL OK LOC.C.IA, CAPITAL CITY CLUB, 
ATLANTA. C.A, 

MR. DO.WV BARBER. ARCHITECT 


In the text pages. Professor Wallace 
C. Sabineauthor of an article on “Theatre 
Acoustics,” published in The American 
Architect of December 31st, 1913, dis¬ 
cusses in his usual thorough manner the 
scientific aspect of “Building Material and 
Musical Pitch.” 

“The Architectural Renderings,” of Mr. 
Otto R. Eggers, is the subject of a mono¬ 
graph. illustrated by some characteristic 
work. Other subjects illustrated or dis¬ 
cussed in the text wdll be found in the 
index on another page. 

The September number of The Archi¬ 
tectural Retnew of Boston is devoted prin¬ 
cipally to the illustration of English and 
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Domestic work. Among the American ex¬ 
amples considered worthy of illustration, 
are the ne\v buildings for the Massachus¬ 
etts Institute of Technologjs William Welles 
Bosworth, architect, and the John Winthrop 
School, Roxbury, Mass., designed by Ma- 
ginnis & Walsh. 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 



POMPEIAN ROOM HOUSE AT LAKE FOREST. ILL. 
MR CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 


\ short text article on “The Passing of 
the Thatched Roof” appears to have more 
value in a frankly European journal than 
to one, presumably published in the 
interests of American architecture, where 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 

% 



AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
MR ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT 


the thatched roof has never held an im¬ 
portant place. 

It is an unusual pleasure to be able to 
renew, within one month, two issues of 

/miQx Rmew. The October 

number, recently received, is like 


its predecessor, devoted principally to the 
illustration of English work. The leading 
article on “The Norman Architecture of 


(FROM JOURSAL OF THE A. I. A.) 



HAND-FORGED VVROIGHT IRON WORK 

England,” gives added credence to the 
supposition that the editor does not con¬ 
sider American work to be of equal im- 
poitance. Seven pages are, however, de¬ 
voted to reproducing alternative designs 
by John Russell Pope, for the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington, D. C., which are 
priiicipally of interest as architectural ren¬ 
derings, and as a historic reminiscence 
of the competition won by Mr. Henry 
Bacon. 

The subject of mural painting, of 
unfailing interest to architects having in 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


\ 



CHURCH IN WONERSH, ENGLAND 
MR. C. H. TOWNSEND, ARCHITECT 


charge the designing of important public 
buildings, is given space in The Interna¬ 
tional Studio for January. Lender the cap- 
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tion “A New Mural Panel by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn,” there are illustrated and de¬ 
scribed several sketch studies in pencil and 
color, which have considerable suggestive 
value. 

A well designed English Manor House 
at Craig-Y-Pare, South Wales, is illus¬ 
trated from pencil sketches by the archi¬ 
tect, Mr. C. E. Mallows, F.R.I.B..\. 

The Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects, January number, is as usual 
devoted principally to the activities of the 
Institute and its component chapters. In 
addition there is a well illustrated short 
article on “Wrought Iron Work in Amer¬ 
ica,” and a discussion of “The Quantity 
System of Estimating.” 

The Architectural Record for January 
features the Graduate (’ollege of Princeton 
University, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
(Boston office), architects, under the title 
“A Study in Scholastic Architecture.” This 
subject was illustrated perhaps even more 
adequately, if not so profusely, in The 
Americ.\n Architect, November 26, 1913. 

“Furniture from the Architectural Stand¬ 
point” is the subject of an interesting ar¬ 
ticle by H. Donaldson Eberlein and .Abbott 
McClure, which is well illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs and sketches of English and Ameri¬ 
can examples. A plea is made not only 
for coherence in period of furnishing, but 
particularly for harmony. 


“A Narrative and Some Pen Sketches,” 
describing some of the earlj' Colonial work 
in Manhattan is contributed by Rawson 
W. Haddon and “Textile Origins in Archi¬ 
tecture” is again discussed by Charles 
De Kay. 

Architecture for January well illustrates 
St. Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Me.ssrs. Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson (New York office), archi¬ 
tects, but it is to be regretted that, the 
accompanying descriptive text, ostensibly 
designed to show further respect for this 
generally accepted important addition to 
the architecture of Manhattan Island, 
should have been so written as to lose 
dignity by reason of its thinly veiled allus¬ 
ions throughout to the advertising pages of 
this issue. The Brickhuilder, also illustra¬ 
ting this Church, has presented the subject 
of its description in a manner so much 
more dignified as to be in marked contrast. 

The accepted designs for the Court 
House and Prison, Inferior Jurisdiction, 
New York City, Mr. Alfred Hopkins, 
architect, is illustrated in this issue, as is 
also some recent examples of domptic 
suburban work by Mr. Elect us D. Litch¬ 
field, all worthy of the space given to it. 

This issue of Architecture presents in its 
text nothing of importance aside from its 
somewhat loosely written descriptions of 
its illustrations. 


(FROM THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO} 



A HOUSE IN SOUTH WALES 
MR C. R MALLOWS, ARCHITECT 
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BEAUTIFYING THE CANAL 

N OW that the first vessel has actually 
been transferred from the Atlantic t< 
the Pacific by crossing the Isthmus o 
ranama, thus realizing the dream of dec 
ades, the subject of beautifying the cana 
becomes one of renewed interest. Then 
has been no lack of suggestion as to hov 
this nught be at least begun. From Franci 
comes the proposal that in connection wit! 
any scheme adopted, the early work o 
erdmand de Lesseps, the French engineer 
oe commemorated by a statue to him ai 
some conspicuous point on the canal. ’ An 
0 her idea is to make a beginning by erect 
g wlossal pillars at the outermost point! 
e Atlantic and Pacific entrances, sur 
mooted by heroic statues of Columbus anc 
oa. There appears to be no objectior 
cither or both of these sug- 
recognition of services 
5^ by danng pioneers, but we heart- 
ma^ arH rS expressed sentiment oi 
in * monument 

meik a. i """ extraneous adorn- 

eovemm recommendation of th< 

g vemment s Commission of Fine Arts 


based on a personal inspection of the canal 
route by Daniel C. French and Frederick 
Law Olmstead, seems eminently suitable. 
It suggests that “a memorial record of the 
building of the canal be made in the form 
of an impressive inscription upon a great 
monument surface at some point of promi¬ 
nence.” If this proposal is accepted, the 
memorial will be severely simple in design, 
the lettering executed in Roman V-shaped 
characters formed in concrete applied as a 
massive facing to the irregularly fractured 
trap rock. 

“The canal,” the report adds, “like the 
Pyramids or some imposing object in nat¬ 
ural scenery, is impressive from its scale 
and simplicity and directness.” The treat¬ 
ment of structures or land areas contigu¬ 
ous to the canal may properly be considered 
in connection >vith the entire subject, but 
there seems to be no occasion for haste in 
adopting a comprehensive jilan as long as 
w'ork done in the meantime is of the char¬ 
acter suggested. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON SCHOOL 
VENTILATION 

A ttention is called to the dosing 
parapaph of the “Notes from Lon¬ 
don” on another page of this number 
in which we are informed by our correspon¬ 
dent that a prize of about $600 is offered 
by the College Board of the London Hos¬ 
pital for an essay on “The Ventilation of 
Schools and Public Institutions.” The 
many excellent opportunities now offered 
for training in architectural design—espe¬ 
cially as regards the rendering of facade 
and attractive presentation of plan—has so 
emphasized these features in the minds of 
younger architects that both here and 
abroad, matters of internal mechanical 
equipment have been too often slighted. 
The ventilation and heating of public in¬ 
stitutions, as of residences, are after all of 
far greater importance to the health, com¬ 
fort, and welfare of the occupants than 
any consideration of period or parti. We 
hope, therefore, that the encouragement 
given by our English cousins to the study 
of this topic will not only meet with hearty 
response from the experts of all countries, 
but will also serve to remind students of 
architecture that their future success de- 
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pends upon a number of things 

’ ' draftsmanship and ability to 


to skillful 
plan. 


THE ALTMAN COLLECTION 

A S was to have been expected, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Citv of New York have accepted the 
conditions imposed by the ivill of the late 
Beniamin Altman in disposing of his art 
treasures, and the transfer of ownership of 
this invaluable collection to the city will 
probably soon be consummated. 


The acquisition of so munificent a be¬ 
quest, including rare Chinese pottery, and 
canvasses by such masters as Filippo Lippi, 
Memling, Montagna, and Rernbrandt, is 
not of interest merely to the City of New 
York. It is in the truest sense an acquisi¬ 
tion by American art lovers who, in our 
national metropolis, may draw daily inspir¬ 
ation from the masters of everj' age and 
school. Public appreciation of the gener- 
ositv of private collectors, and their heirs, 
has'^always been warm in America and no¬ 
ticeably increases as, with time and study, 
the popular love of art grows stronger. 


“THE RIDDLE OF AMERICA” 


W RITING under this title in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the distinguished lat¬ 
ter day historian of the Roman 
Republican Empire, entertainingly dis¬ 
cusses the relative ideals of the New and 
the Old Worlds. He effectively refutes 
the current European idea that Americans 
are “barbarians laden with gold,” and 
credits us with a highly developed sesthetic 
sense. At the same time he believes that 
we insist upon the unity of Quantity with 
Quality and dwells at some length upon 
the inconsistency of such a position. 

“One day in New York,” he writes, 
“I was commending an example of Ameri¬ 
can architecture to an American architect 
of great talent. ‘Yes, yes,’ he answered 
with a touch of satire, ‘my fellow^ country¬ 
men would willingly spend a hundred 
millions of dollars to build a church as 
beautiful as St. Mark’s in Venice, but they 
would command me, as a condition of the 
work, to finish it within eighteen monlhs.’ 

“That is a significant phrase. How' is 
it possible to beautify a world which is 
incessantly in transformation, wherein noth¬ 
ing is stable, and w'hich wishes to multiply 
everything it possesses—buildings, as it 
would furniture? To create beautiful pal¬ 
aces, to construct beautiful furniture, to 
attain the distant ideal of perfection, time 
is essential,—time and wise deliberation, 
reasonable limitation of the multiplicity 
of human demands, and a eertain stability 
in taste. No one could have built St. 
Mark’s or Notre Dame in eighteen months. 


ind France could not have created her 
amous decorative styles of the eigh wn 
^nturv, if public taste had been so ficlde 
IS ours, and if everybody at that tune had 
vished to change his furniture every ten 
^ears/’ 

RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 

fire insurance—amount recover¬ 
able BY CONRACTOR 
A contractor agreed to build a buildii^ 
which was partially in existence when ^ 
contract was made. . It 
fire during construction. He held a p y 
„ insuraL on the building, upon 
he sued. It was held that he 
t^ recover onlv the value of the budding at 
the time of the fire, less its value when he 
commenced work thereon. 

Sammons v. American Bridge ^ 

Carolina Supreme Court, 77 S. 

flooring contract-construction 

A written offer by a 

and lay parquet floors in a ^ert of 

at a specified price, signed b.V 
the building but not by the ^iTof 
taining no specification as to t ^ 

floors to be laid, nor ^"^ent on 
owner’s part to pay the pr^ 
held to be a good contract for a 
laid at the owner s instanw, Wd 
bind the owner to allow the on 

all the floors in the building. ^ 

Acme Wood New York, 

Broadway & Fifty-third St. 

Appellate Division, N. Y. Supp.. 
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Current News and Comment 


GLENN BROVW, F^\.I.A., FORMERLY SECRE¬ 
TARY OF THE INSTITUTE, ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS 

At the annual meeting of the Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts, held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., on January' 2Ist, Glenn Brown 
was elected president to succeed Thomas 
Nelson Page, who is now abroad as United 
States Ambassador to Italy. 

Architects everywhere will approve the 
selection of Mr. Brown to head this im¬ 
portant society, and agree that both by 
training and temperament he is eminently 

qualifi^ for the office to which he has been 
elected. 


SAN FR.ANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

At the semi-annual business meetim 
01 the San Francisco Architectural Club 
bdd January 7, I9U, the followim 

ft' President, George 

G^nwaxl; Vice-President, Charles P, 
Jeeks; Secretary, Albert R. Williams 

totlT'^’ Sherman; Direc- 

Macee ^ Thimisen and James A. 
tollthe^* \ barren was appointed 
wood George Green- 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

t^niversitrcinK ^ 

m hnn ^’ a dinner ten 

Gty Plan^pr* members of th 

the Cit Providence am 

Trade. ^ Committee of the Board o 

The*t/®*^^"^ occupied the chair. 
Clenn Brown^Um^^^^ 

Institute. ’ retiring secretary of th^ 

it wsTIS 

AniencariJJj .'JJ'™* Sforetary »' th 
been the leader in all the vari 


ous public spirited movements which the 
Institute has undertaken during his long 
service as secretary, and 

U'hereas, he has been largely instrumental 
in bringing them to succe.ssful issue; be 
it therefore 

Resolved, that now, in recognition of 
his faithful .services through so many 
arduous years, the members of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects extend to Mr. Glenn Brown 
their most sincere, hearty thanks and appre¬ 
ciation for his illustrious services in the 
past, and their hearty good wishes for his 
health and happiness in the many years 
which they hope will be vouchsafed to 
him ; y'ears during which they look forw'ard 
to his continued co-operation. 

^ It was voted that the Rhode Island 
Chapter retain its membership in the City 
Planning Conference. 

Announcement was made that the Provi¬ 
dence Art Club has asked co-operation 
of the Rhode Island Chapter in an exhibi¬ 
tion of .Trchitectural drawings at an early 
date. 

It was voted to refer the matter to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mayor Gainer and Messrs. Isham, Bark¬ 
er, Homer, P'arrell, Slade, Miner, Rich¬ 
mond and Green spoke briefly on the sub¬ 
ject of City Planning. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCLATION OF 
ARCHITECTS 

At the annual election, held during the 
semi-annual session at Columbia, of the 
South Carolina As.sociation of Architects, 
the following officers were elected: President 

A. W'. Todd, Charleston; vice-president, J. 

B. Urquhart, Columbia; .secretary and 
treasurer, J. H. Sams, Columbia. 

The association tabled a motion to merge 
with the South Carolina chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. It en¬ 
dorsed a bill to be presented to the legis¬ 
lature, requiring State licenses for archi¬ 
tects. 
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LOUISIANA CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects was held in New Orleans, January 
13th. 

The reports for 1913 were enthusiastic¬ 
ally receiv’ed. The balloting for officers 
resulted in the re-election of all the previous 
incumbents, except the secretary, who de¬ 
clined. In his place Prof. N. C\ (hirtis 
was elected. The new officers are: Charles 
A. Favrot, president; S. S. Laboui.sse, vice- 
president; N. C. Curtis, secretary; Leon C. 
Weis, treasurer. There was also elected 
Emile Weil, Sam Stone, Jr., and M. H. 
Goldstein, who, together with the officers, 
form the executive board. 

The reports and recommendations made 
to the chapter by the officers and commit¬ 
tees ha\'e outlined a large amount of w’ork 
for the new board. 


MILWAUKEE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

Joseph Glasen was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Architectural Club at the 
annual meeting held January li2th. Other 
officers elected were; vice-president. Minor 
Rossman; secretary', Hugo Logeman; treas¬ 
urer, N. Sain; trustees, Fons Mittenhausen, 
Arthur Lo.se; librarian, Edward Kussenow'. 

The club has gained about twenty new 
members during the last year. 


COMPETITION 

The Ohio State University has instituted 
a competition for the selection of designs 
for entrances to the grounds of the univer¬ 
sity at Columbus, Ohio, one to be con¬ 
structed at Fifteenth Avenue and High 
Street aiul one at Neil and Eleventh 
Avenues 

The committee has selected as professional 
advi.ser the university architect. Professor 
Joseph N. Bradford, The competition will 
be oj)en to graduates of the Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, and any others who may care to 
compete. The cost of the gates must not 
exceed, approximately, $8,000 for one and 
$6,000 for the other. 

Further information and details may be 
had by addressing the Professional Advisor, 
or W. H. Siebert, secretary for the commit¬ 
tee. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Harry Lawrie begs to announce that 
he has withdrawn from the firm of Fisher 
& Lawrie, architects, and that he will con¬ 
tinue in the practice of architecture at 627 
Psvxton Block, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr, Marshall J. Smith, architect, of 
Washington, D. C, has recently removed 
his offices to the Colorado Building in that 
city. Catalogues and samples of the Al¬ 
lied Arts and Crafts are desired. 


Mr. Luigi R. Alviani, architect. Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., announces that he has opened 
offices at 87 Weybosset Street, where he 
will practice his profession. He desires to 
receive manufaeturers’ samples and cata¬ 
logues. 


Messis. H. H. Martin and J, Y. Andrews 
have recently formed a copartnership for 
the practice of architecture, with offices at 
118 South Main Street, Greenwich, S. C. 
Manufacturers' samples and catalogues are 
desired. 


Messrs. Clausen and Clausen, architects, 
wish to announce that Mr. Walter 0. Kruse, 
formerly wdth Carrere & Hastings, New 
York, has become associated as partner 
under the firm name of Clausen and Kruse, 
architects, at 315 Central Building, Daven¬ 
port, Iowa. 

Mr. F. L. Ackerman, of the arcliitectural 
firm of Trowbridge and Ackerman, and an 
alumnus of Cornell University, delivered 
an address before the College of Architecture 
at Cornell on January 17th. Mr. Acker¬ 
man took for his topic, “Architecture and 
Citizenship.” 

Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & F’erguson hav¬ 
ing determined on a dissolution of partner¬ 
ship, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram and Mr. 
Frank William Ferguson will continue the 
practice of architecture as Cram & Fergu¬ 
son, at 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and 33 W. 42d Street, New Y^ork City. 
Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue will con¬ 
tinue the practice of architecture at 2 
47th Street, New Y^ork City. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


eotafo?^ utu^ by manuf,^urer» of building maUriaU. fixture, or equipment. 
ly.pnntof, fjo^^me to hme. eort^ndota tdahte to new devicee or method, of conetruction coruid^ed to be of 
arettmiedto make uee of The Ammcan Architects Catalogue File, and Information Departmerd 
n^flwwr they eon do to to adeantage. Any atnHanee we can render or information we can fumieh in thi, connection will be fredy given. 


A CORRECTION 

Under the head of “Doorhangers” in our 
issue of January 21st, and specifically re¬ 
ferring to the product in this line handled 
by Grant Pulley and Hardware Co., 3 West 
29th Street, New York, it was erroneously 
^ated that this firm were manufacturers. 
They control the entire sale of the door 
hanger mentioned, but do not manufacture 
It. In stating the range of weight of doors 
to which these hangers could be applied, 
the hmit was placed at 250 pounds. These 
hangers are furnished for gates and doors 
weighing up to 900 pounds, and in some 
ins ances, the agents state, hangers have 
een successfully applied to doors weighing 
deven hundred pounds. 


proposed standard sizes of 
CATALOGUES 

\w'Publicity Association 
able ftttpVf devoted conside 

unifoJmhv^^’f “^^^'ement to seen 

Most f>ni‘ 1 ^ advertising matte 

vaEhU* present day a 

whom are supplied to a list of inen 

earefulK ? and others a 

tine, and th^ni^ ® f matter of roi 
Ihhowever^it w r receive i 

other books’in than tl 

place that it will ® specif 

l^eing throvm chances of i1 

^hen one are greatly increa see 

sizes of cat/ilniTi niultiplicity c 

material used hi P^V^P^l^ts, and othe 
advantag^of to-day, th 

parent. ^ standard size is at once ap 

l^nblicitv Technicj 

•■eeomniend stanH^^^f investigate an 
standard sizes for catalogues 


recently measured nine hundred twenty- 
seven catalogues and found one hundred 
forty-seven different sizes, ranging from 
3 X 5 to 11 X 14 1-4 inches. 

As a result of a great deal of study and 
thought, this association has finally recom¬ 
mended that two sizes be adopted for all 
purposes. That all material used by manu¬ 
facturers be bound up either (> x 9 or 
8 1-2x11 inches. 

There are many considerations that have 
led to this recommendation, and it is 
thought that if generally adopted it will 
result in convenience to the user and a great¬ 
er and more extended saving of catalogues 
for reference. 


GRAPHITE PAINT 

A booklet of approximately forty pages 
devoted to the presentation of what are 
termed “interesting facts” concerning De¬ 
troit Superior Graphite Paint, “its use, and . 
manufacture, w'here it is, and why it pre¬ 
vents rust,” has recently been issued by the 
Detroit Graphite Company, paint makers of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The subject of graphite paint is thor¬ 
oughly discussed. Views of structures upon 
which this company’s product has been used 
are shown, and much other material of in¬ 
terest and value to those upon whom the 
responsibility for the selection of a pro¬ 
tective coating for structural work devolves, 
is included in this pamphlet. 

Copies of this work, or any information 
on the subject treated, will be furnished to 
those interested, upon application. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

A catalogue which, in a sense, commemo¬ 
rates their seventieth year in business has 
been recently issued by Samuel H. French 
& Company, paint and varnish makers of 
York Avenue, Fourth and Callowhill 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It gives particulars of what would appear 
to be a very complete line of paints and 
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v-arnishes for all purposes, together with 
painters’ accessories and allied materials. 
Three new commodities are listed in this 
catalogue, i. e., French’s Flat Wall Coating, 
Crown Tinting Ochre, and a new green 
called “Alderbrook.” 

The Flat Wall Coating (ready mixed) is 
said to produce a soft tone water-color 
effect, even though made with oil. It is 
put up in white and eighteen colors. Crown 
Tinting Ochre is said to be lighter and 
richer than ordinary ochre, with a chrome 
yellow brilliancy. It is stated that Crown 
Ochre is finely ground in pure raw linseed 
oil. It is claimed to be strong in tinting 
power and covers well. The new green, 
“Alderbrook,” is also said to be ground to 
extreme fineness in pure raw linseed oil. 
It is particularly recommended for a per¬ 
manent and brilliant exterior green. 

The catalogue referred to will be sent to 
those interested upon application. 


ISOL.\TED ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

The Globe Electric Company, 195 Broad¬ 
way, Milwaukee, Wis., are designers and 
makers of electric lighting plants for in¬ 
stallation in those localities where the serv¬ 
ice of the city plant cannot be obtained. 
In a pamphlk recently issued the merits 
and construction details of the isolated 
plants made by this company are illustrated 
and explained. This pamphlet will be sent 
on application. 

The makers state that their installations 
are entirely automatic and do not call for 
any skilled knowledge in their operation. 
The systems are made in varying sizes from 
10 to L30-lamp capacities. 


W.\TER TOWERS 

The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 30 
Church Street, New York, are makers of 
steel water towers, stand pipes, oil tanks, 
and bridges. In a pamphlet recently is¬ 
sued there are illustrated a variety of water 
towers of recent erection, and of varying 
capacities, that will no doubt be found in¬ 
teresting by architects. The earlier types 
of water towers that were usually most dis¬ 
figuring land marks, have given place to 


those of more artistic designs and of greater 
enduring qualities. The pamphlet referred 
to will be mailed on application. 


S.VFE CABINETS 

The Safe - Cabinet Co., of Marietta, 
Ohio, are makers of steel furniture, which 
they claim is the highest type and grade 
possible of execution. An illustrated pam¬ 
phlet shows a variety of styles, designed to 
meet all possible requirements. The de¬ 
signs are characterized by simplicity and 
good proportion, and the method of con¬ 
struction, as set forth in the catalogue, 
would seem to sustain the contention of 
the makers of these cabinets that they pos¬ 
ses i unusual fine resist ng qualities. These 
cabinets are constructed with outer and 
inner wa Is being covered on the inner sur¬ 
faces with fire-proof material, enclosing 
copious air chambers. The makers vrill for¬ 
ward illustrated catalogue on request. 


FILTERS 

Catalogue No. 9, issued by the Lymi- 
,Superior Co., 3248 Spring Grove .\venue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, illustrates a line of water 
filters, porcelain type, made by this com- 

. . ... 

The filtering medium employed is porous 

stone, which the makers state is gemi- 
proof, and at the same time possesses the 
quality of rapid filtration, so necessary when 
filters of small capacity are used. The line 
illustrated shows filters from the ordinarj' 
domestic or “water-cooler” type to groups 
or “Batteries” of the larger sizes for supply¬ 
ing ice-making plants or those localities 
where considerable quantities of water are 
used. This pamphlet will be sent on re- 
(piest. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Frank Simonds, Grand Rapids. 
Mich., patentee of the Simonds Automatic 
Vacuum Valve, and until recently connc'cted 
with the Simonds Heating and Specialty 
Company, resigned from the board of di¬ 
rectors in November, and on January first 
severed all active connections with the 
company. 
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this end is beginning an investigation into the 
standards, aims and equipment of the schools of 
architecture as they appear in the tables of the 
Commissioner on education already mentioned. * * * 

Of the education of the architects outside the 
Universities, we have little new to report. The 
Institute is familiar through our recent reports with 
most of the means for self-advancement which have 
been offered to the draughtsmen of late years. 

The Beaux Arts Society continues its excellent 
work in directing the training in design of an ever¬ 
growing group of young men all over the country. 
There were 994 men registered last year and twenty- 
one new ateliers have been started during the past 
twelve months, making 102 ateliers in all. 

We have in the past recommended that the men 
studying design should be offered some instruction 
in mathematics and in the history of Architecture. 
We wish to reiterate this recommendation. We 
shall be grateful for some suggestion by which the 
students may be made to see the value to them of 
these courses. Our observation is that there is no¬ 
where a proper interest in such courses. 

We can see no remedy unless it be action on the 
part of the Beaux Arts Society, which will make 
attendance at these courses obligatory^ What the 
students wish to do is to advance as quickly as 
possible into Class A from the more elementary work 
in Class B. Were the Beaux Arts Society to require 
examinations in certain subjects as necessary for ad¬ 
vancement from Class B to Class A these courses 
would at once be crowded. Could such action be 
taken, a difficulty would be removed. ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Of the many things that have been done for the 
students of our Art, none are really more worth 
while than the Travelling Scholarships. Concerning 
the Paris Prize given by the Beaux Arts annually, 
Profe.s.sor Cret has written an interesting article in 
the Journal for August. In the past, the Roman 
Academy has taken care of many of the travelling 
scholars of other foundations while in Rome and in 
fact still does, which is much to their mutual 
advantage. 

Concerning the American Academy at Rome itself, 
there is much of interest to report. No formal report 
has been made to the Institute of certain recent 
events of moment. 

The American School of Classical Studies, in 
Rome, has been consolidated with the Academy, 
and while archaeology and classical history^ are the 
object of one, the study of Fine Arts is the object 
of the other—an as.sociation of studies—or better, 
of groups of students devoted to these studies, which 
must be of great advantage. While the combined 
schools have an endowment of something like 
$1,000,000, much of this is invested or is being 
invested in the plant, with the result that the 
Ac^emy operates under a heavy annual deffcit. 
It is thought that another million is about what is 


needed for the current work, but that over and 
above this, special endowment for visiting professor¬ 
ships will be necessary. 

The new^ building on the grounds of the Villa 
Aurelia on the ’aniciilum was designed by McKim 
(slides of original drawings shown). Their original 
drawings w’ere revised in consultation with Millet 
and Mr. Galassi, the Italian architect who is carrying 
on the w'ork. The building has been under contract 
since July 4, 1912, and should be finished by the 
spring of 1914. ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We leave the question of the relation of the 
younger men to the Institute to the conference for 
discussion from which the Committee of next year 
can draw up a recommendation to the Institute. 

We commend to the Committee of next year, the 
further investigation of the whole que.stion of edu¬ 
cation in the Fine Arts in the Universities and in 
the Public Schools. 

We recommend to the Convention, the striking of 
a suitable medal to be awarded by the Institute 
to students in the Intercollegiate Competitions, and 
by the Chapters for excellence in the w’^ork carried 
on by the Chapters. 

In conclusion, we w'ould emphasize two points: 

First.—^Solidarity of our profession. 

Second.—The importance to our profession of a 
public appreciation of the Fine Arts. 

Ix^t us so educate the young men entering our 
profe.ssion that they feel the bond which unites them 
in the service of architecture. I^et us help them to 
an appreciation of the great advantages to be derived 
from friendly criticism and frank collaboration based 
on mutual confidence. They are the men of the 
future and will make their reputations in the service 
of the public of that day. Let us do what in us 
lies to raise the public’s appreciation of the Arts, 
that is to bring within the reach of all a knowledge 
of Arts. Emphasizing the value of art as a national 
a.sset. Senator Lodge recently said: 

“Ivook hack over the past, and eon.sider what has 
lived and what has died, what is it that remains to 
us from all these great civilizations which have gone 
before—their art and their literature. The battles 
and wars of the (ireeks are of no moment today, 
except to the lover of history, but the thoughts and 
the literature, the drama and the art of Greece are 
the greatest inheritance of civilized man.” 

C. C. ZAN'rziNGER, 
Acting Chairman. 

The report of the Committee on the Reports of 
Standing Committees, was as follows: 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors be and they 
are hereby instructed to establish out of any funds 
available for that purpose, a medal or medals for 
Intercollegiate Competitions in Architectural Design 
along the general lines suggested in the report of the 
Committee on Education. 
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V ANDALISM AND COM¬ 

MON SENSE 

By Alfred Yockney 

Artistic London has been agitated once 
more by the threatened demolition of one 
of the most interesting old houses in 
existence. This is 75, Dean Street, Soho, 
which was built in the early eighteenth 
century and became the residence of Sir 
James Thornhill, Sergeant-Painter to 
George I. The house was a rendezvous 
for the celebrities of the period. Thornhill 
established a painting school in the Piazza 
Covent Garden, in 17‘24, and among the 
students was William Hogarth, at that time 
engaged in silver-plate engraving. Ho¬ 
garth had a great admiration for the work 
of Thornhill: and became his son-in-law- 
after a runaway marriage. It is supposed 
that he assisted Thornhill in painting 
the existing decorations to the staircase 
at 75, Dean Street. Apart from its histor¬ 
ical associations the house is worthy of 
preservation for its architectural interest. 
The brick front, with its fine w-ooden door¬ 
way, is of that quiet Georgian character 
which is so much emulated at the present 
day, while the stately rooms are equipped 
with fine accessories in the way of decora¬ 
tion. The oaken staircase is majestic in 
design and balance. The name of the 
architect is not known but the building is 
obviously the work of a master mind. 
Some eighteen months ago the owner 
was served with no fewer than five notices 
from local authorities condemning the house 
as a dangerous structure and ordering its 
demolition: but having a sen.se of the 

fitness of things he restored the derelict 
premises to habitable condition with a view^ 
to disposal to an appreciative bidder. A 
purchaser did not arrive, so he was forced 
to take measures for the sale of the site 
and the fittings to the house. Then, 
curiously enough, there was an outcry, 
an appeal for the comparatively small 
sum of £15,000, a period of suspense, 
and finally the issue of a “preservation 
order” from the Commissioners of Works 
under the Ancient Monuments Act, 1913. 
This is the first occasion on which the 
new Act has been invoked and, for the pres- 
sent, 75, Dean Street i.sjsafe. It remains 


to be seen w'hat will be the ultimate fate 
of the building. 

One of the most difficult problems to 
arise in old cities is in connection with the 
sale of “desirable freehold property.” The 
needs of the present generation rarely coin¬ 
cide with those of the past and when a site 
has to be cleared as a preliminary to the 
erection of modern offices, flats and other 
premises, the antiquarians and artists are 
often disturbed in mind. A few contro¬ 
versies current in London may be men¬ 
tioned. Sir Isaac Newton’s house, though 
it has disappeared from its original site 
near Leicester Square, has not been demol¬ 
ished but has been taken down brick by 
brick for possible re-erection after the 
manner of Crosby Hall. The pilastered 
building in Great Queen Street, the resi¬ 
dence of Boswell, is attributed to Inigo 
Jones and John Webb, but is likely to be 
razed to the ground to meet the demand 
for a restaurant extension. The still ear¬ 
lier houses in Cloth Fair, Smithfield, are 
worse than in jeopardy for they have been 
condemned by the city authorities as 
unsafe for habitation and the efforts of 
those who w-ould remedy the defects seem 
of no avail. These examples could be 
multiplied. 

London is, of course, not the only place 
from w’hich relics of the past are disap¬ 
pearing rapidly, but its troubles are typical 
of those existing elsewhere. So great has 
been the industry of the “vandal’’ that 
archaeologists have clamoured, and not in 
vain, for protection. The need for legis¬ 
lation has arisen through the resourceful¬ 
ness of dealers in antiques, whose recent 
enterprises include the removal froniTatter- 
shall Castle of the fifteenth century mantle- 
pieces, happily restored to their position; 
the stripping of the Reindeer Inn, Banburj-; 
and the transference elsewhere of the 
Nelson Room from the Star Hotel, \ar- 
mouth. Then came the sale of the Eliza¬ 
bethan panelling and over-mantel from 
Rotherwas, Herefordshire, the destiny of 
w'hich, as of so many similar treasures, 
was across the Atlantic. 

The public is apt to be hard on the 
agents of these removals, but the expert 
is often misjudged. His intentions, though 
primarily commercial, are not unworthy 
alway-s. It is to his foresight and ability 
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that many delightful examples of crafts¬ 
manship have been saved intact instead of 
becoming firewood or rubble. 

Since the days of Mummius, if not 
before, vandalism has been rife in one form 
or another, and the English have taken 
their share of the phmder. The success of 
Lord Elgin in removing the sculptures 
from the Parthenon is an instance. A 
centurj' ago these precious marbles were 
lying in a house in Park Land despised 
by all but a few, among whom were Canova, 
L the Italian sculptor, and B. R. Haydon, 
the ill-fated historical painter. Not until 
1816 did the British nation grudgingly 
buy the masterpieces of Phidias for £35,- 
000, a price which barely covered Lord 
Elgin's expenses. The London museums 
bear witness to many predatory journeys 
to foreign lands. For many years the late 
Mr. Fitzhenry contributed objects of ar¬ 
chitectural interest to the Victoria and Al¬ 
bert Museum and he is remembered there 
as a generous benefactor. But of the 
things he collected and presented many 
would look better in situ instead of being 
detached from their environment. 

The removal of objects of artistic value 
should occasion little remark w’hen owners 
are apathetic and do not take measures 
to protect their property. It is when his¬ 
toric things are divorced ruthlessly from 
their surroundings and thereby lose all 
character that those who protest are jus¬ 
tified in their complaints. The removal of 
Shakespeare’s house from Stratford-on- 
Avon to America, a contingency which arose 
' in 1847, w’ould have been deplorable. 

The .American collector is often at the 
back of movements for acquiring beautiful 
' works of art and craftsmanship from old 

'' houses, but he is often to be praised rather 

P than blamed; for it is largely through 

I' his operations, that the artistic value of 

house fittings has been realized. Eng- 
<'■. land is rich in examples of the best periods 

5 and can afford to part with specimens 

c' for the ultimate enrichment, in many cases, 

!' of .American Museums and other educa- 

If tional places. Her own establishments 

would be bare indeed if enterprising travel- 
p. lers had not poached on the preserves 

lilt of other counties and now that her own 

lit treasures are being sought the situation 

'I should be faced with tolerance. 


T he broader vision 

Architects in the East, whose pro¬ 
fessional duties have prevented them 
from going far afield during recent years, 
and who have yet to glimpse that wonderful 
hinterland that extends West from the 
Continental Divdde to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, cannot appreciate to the ful- 
est sense those restrictions and hinderances 
that beset their professional brethren of 
the West, in the aesthetic upbuilding of 
the cities and towns in which they are 
located. 

There is little, if any, dilference in the 
early education, professional training or 
tradition, between members of the pro¬ 
fession so widely separated by the vastness 
of our geographical area. 

Men who are now' brilliant members of 
the profession of architecture, practising 
in the West, have many of them learned 
their art in the same schools as their 
Eastern brethren, have sat side by side in 
the same ateliers and have later worked 
together in the same large offices in the 
East. 

When the lure of the West called them 
they broke away from the ease of more 
attractive surroundings that always hedge 
about old and cherished associations, and 
set their faces westward. They journeyed 
into a far country where the strenuous 
things which characterized that new life 
were more often farthest aw'ay from the 
high artistic atmosphere with which they 
had heretofore, been surrounded. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that this 
change of environment worked any change 
of artistic temperament, nor is it to be 
conceiv'ed that it caused any diminution 
of ability. 

Naturally, then, in comparing certain 
phases of architecture in the East with 
similar ones in the West, and commenting 
on their forms of expressions, we are led 
to make some inquiry into the reasons for 
any differences that may be found to exist. 

The close observer, travelling through 
our Western states and studying its archi¬ 
tectural development w’ill be impressed with 
two facts. First;—That architects every¬ 
where are keenly alive to their responsi¬ 
bilities and eager to put the imprint of 
their artistic training on every work they 
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undertake no matter how small. Second: 
That opposed to the enthusiasm of the 
architects is apathy on the part of clients 
and a very marked lack of appreciation of 
the value of good architecture, either as 
an artistic or as a commercial asset. Per¬ 
sonal observation has disclosed conditions 
and layman points of view with which 
Western architects are confronted, that 
would be impossible in the East. Apathy 
and ignorance are, of course, the enemies 
that are entrenched and repelling the ad¬ 
vances that architects are making every¬ 
where, but in a larger degree are they 
present in a newer country. The material 
things of life count most there, and it is 
with great difficulty that men in practice 
can exercise ideas of originality or intro¬ 
duce an aesthetic presentation of their art 
when it increases materially the cost of 
the work in hand above an absolute 
minimum. 

In the face of these difficulties, which 
a sense of fairness compels us to recognize, 
it must be conceded that our Western 
brethren are making the most rapid pro¬ 
gress and overcoming year by year the 
very adverse conditions under which they 
are compelled to practise, and are even 
now producing some of the best work 
being executed in this country. 


P ANELS FOR FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

Bruno L. Zimm, Sculptor 

Two of the eight great panels which are 
to form the faces of the octagonal center 
of the Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition have been 
completed by Bruno L. Zinun, sculptor 
who modeled the statue "North Dakota” 
at the St. Louis exposition. 

Of conventional design, in which great 
freedom has been allowed, the panels mark 
the post-impressionistic school of this 
sculptor. The Greek predominates in the 
conception of the ideals of the panels and 
all of the figures show a decided reversion 
to archaic or primitive forms. 

In the central panel, Apollo, the sun-god, 
is seen in his chariot racing toward the 
West, while in advance and to the rear 
the muses point to the promised land. 

Perfection of detail and imaginative per¬ 
ception may be noted in all of Zimm’s 
figures and in these panels he has surpassed 
any of the relief work, previously executed. 

Each of the panels will be thirty-one feet 
long and fourteen and one-half feet high. 
As facades for the octagonal structure they 
will be separated by colossal figures of the 
gods and goddesses of antiquity. 



Copyrighted by Pancma-Pacific Intcmationol ErpetMin 
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PLANNING CITY BUILDINGS FOR 
THE FUTURE 

I N condoling with ourselves for what we 
believe to be the mistakes of our pred¬ 
ecessors we sometimes fail to under¬ 
stand their point of view and the conditions 
under which they worked. The harsh 
criticism of the Municipal Building, New 
York, by some of the present city officials 
is a case in point. 

The builihng w'as planned and its erec¬ 
tion begun under the adminsitration of 
Mayor McClellan. At that time the argu¬ 
ment was advanced that a new Municipal 
Building was required to house all the city 
departments in Manhattan both for the 
sake of greater convenience and for the 
saving to the city of large annual rental 
charges. The irregular site at Chambers 
and Centre streets, intersected by Chambers 
street, was acquired at cost of something 
like $4,000,000. The commission for the 
design of the building on this site was 
awarded as the result of a competition, and 
the present structure was erected by the 
authority of the city, at an expense ap¬ 
proximating $11,000,000. 

Now that the building is ready for 
occupancy many of the department heads 


are said to be strenuously objecting to the 
cjuarters assigned for their use, and are en¬ 
couraged in this attitude by the reported 
statement of the recently elected mayor 
that “the building was planned badly in 
its original conception and is largely a waste 
of space as now constructed.” While 
Mayor Mitchel has frequently shown abil¬ 
ity in analysis of governmental conditions, 
we question whether his dictum in regard 
to the planning of the Municipal Building 
is based on as prolonged and intimate a 
study of the subject as that given it by the 
architects. Furthermore it is reasonable 
to suppose that the arrangement, allotment 
and division of space for the v’^arious depart¬ 
ments was made only after specific informa¬ 
tion as to their requirements had been given 
by the various city officials then in office, for 
in such a matter no responsible architect 
would care to act on his own initiative. Also, 
it is but fair to assume that the site, which 
certainly offered great difficulties to the 
architectural problem, was purchased only 
when the city officials in power at that time 
were assured that they could get nothing 
better under the circumstances. 

If the McClellan administration could 
have been the first to occupy the building 
which it conceived, possibly the objections 
now raised would have been unheard. But 
the prosecution of all great public works 
requires time. One administration or one 
generation cannot always hope to see the 
realization of its dreams, and even when 
realized, as originally conceived, they may 
not exactly meet the changed conditions 
which later prevail. 

The best thing to be done in the present 
instance is for the various city departments 
to occupy their new home with as good 
grace as possible. Probably a fair trial 
of the Municipal Building will show that 
many of the objections now made are 
trivial, if indeed they are justified at all, 
and it is more than likely that the expected 
advantages to the city will eventually be 
realized. At any rate no one has yet shown 
that the best possible results, under all 
the conditions imposed, have not been 
secured, and until that has been done 
the majority of thinking people will prob¬ 
ably be inclined to regard the sort of criti¬ 
cism recently indulged in as both unjust 
and ill-considered. 
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RENEWED ATTACK ON THE BILL- Such a measure will probably meet the 


BOARD 

HE sinuous technicalities of law have 
so frequently been held responsible 
for the miscarriage of justice, that 
we are accustomed to think of them in the 
light of a misfortune. As a matter of fact, 
however, they are not an unmixed evil 
and may at times be availed of when more 
direct methods have failed to secure desir¬ 
able legislation, as has been the case in the 
campaign against the erection of billboards. 
The attack on these has usually been 
inspired by considerations of aesthetics 
which, however real and tangible to the 
private citizen of culture, are not always 
recognized by tribunals of law. 

It is now reported that the leaders in 
charge of the campaign against offensive 
billboards in New York propose to in¬ 
troduce an ordinance, the enactment of 
which will oblige those who construct 
out-of-door sign-boards to have regard 
to the fire hazards involved in the case of 
buildings near which they are erected. 


technicalities which have proved a stum¬ 
bling block to previous well-intentioned 
efforts for the elimination of this generally 
acknowledged nuisance. Some boards are 
placed in such a way that accumulations 
of rubbish behind them form a grave hazard 
in the case of fire and sky-signs frequently 
menace the safety of firemen and hamper 
their efforts in dragging fire-hose over the 
roofs of buildings, thus offering a very real 
risk to all neighboring structures. 

Certainly the matter of fire hazard is 
more than suflBcient reason for enforcing 
drastic legislation to suppress such struc¬ 
tures as may come under its scope, and is 
to be welcomed as a means toward the par¬ 
tial elimination of unsightly billboards. 
The proposed legislation does not, however, 
get at the heart of the matter, and we there¬ 
fore look forward to an ultimate amend¬ 
ment to the State Constitution by the terms 
of which municipalities will be free to 
regulate billboards and sky-signs simply be¬ 
cause of their tendency to mar the land¬ 
scape. 
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CURRENT NEWS AND COMMENT 


THE SABINE FARM OF HORACE 

lu a Lecture delivered at Providence, R. 
L, before the Rhode Island section of the 
Arcbseological Institute of America Prof. 
E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, ex¬ 
pressed the belief that the Sabine Farm 
extolled by Horace in his poems and which 
nas the gift of his friend Maecenas, was 
located at Licenas, Italy, where excavations 
are now in progress. Prof. Rand’s lecture 
was very' largely attended. It was illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides showing the general 
character of the surrounding country and 
particularly the progress of these interest¬ 
ing and valuable excavations. 


BALL OF THE FINE-ARTS 

The Ball of the Fine Arts, to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York on February 
20th, under the auspices of the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, for the benefit of 
their educational fund, promises to be an 
occasion of unusual spectacular interest. 
Architects who have not already done so, 
may secure invitations by applying to the 
Society’s Secretary Mr. Harry N. Cramer, 
No. 16 East 47th street. 

The spwtacle that it is proposed to 
present will be in three parts symbolizing 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the 
Four Seasons. 

This will be under charge of a Com- 
mittM of which Mr. Howard Greenly is 
Chairman. The costumes to be worn have 
been mainly designed by Mr. Albert Herter. 


GARGOYLES TO HOLD SMOKER 

The Gargoyles of New York, the mem¬ 
bership of which consists of architectural 
draftsmen and others interested in archi¬ 
tecture or the allied arts, will hold their 
regular monthly meeting at the Hof Brau 
House, 30th Street and Broadway at eight 
o’clock on the evening of February 17th, 
1914. On this occasion the meeting w'ill 
be conducted as a Smoker, and in addition 
to the usual entertainment ther^will be 
given a talk by Mr. Charles W. Leavitt, 
Jr., on “The Development and Improve¬ 
ment of the Suburban Village”, and one 


by Mr. H. R. Dillon, on “The Science 
and Practice of Heating Buildings.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
architectural draftsmen and others inter¬ 
ested, to attend this meeting. No cards 
of admission are required. 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER REPORTS ON 
PROFESSOR GOODYEAR’S RESEARCH 

We learn that a committee appointed 
by the New York Chapter of the Institute 
to consider Professor William H. Goodyear’s 
w^ork on “Architectural Refinements” has 
presented a report on its deliberations. 

This report, it is stated, reviews at some 
length the work done by Professor Good¬ 
year, its unusual value and importance, 
and directs attention to the large measure 
of educational opportunity that is presented 
to architects who desire to inform them¬ 
selves of the various discoveries and re¬ 
searches in this important field. It is 
gratifying to know that the report has been 
unanimously adopted by the chapter. 

It is now more than three years since 
Mr, Goodyear contributed, to The Ameri¬ 
can Architect, a series of articles on 
“Architectural Refinements.” They consti¬ 
tuted a scholarly description of an important 
collection of photographic records secured 
by the author, and which have been on 
exhibition in the galleries of the Brooklyn 
Museum until quite recently. The articles 
appearing in The American Architect 
were reprinted largely in the foreign archi¬ 
tectural and archaeological press at the time 
of their appearance. 

Like other men of scholarly attainments, 
w^hose studies and temperamental incli¬ 
nation have led them to various fields of 
research. Professor Goodyear has, for a 
period of several decades,.been giving time 
and unselfish effort to the elucidation of 
his chosen subject, without seeking or re¬ 
ceiving any material return. It is therefore 
gratifying to note that oflacial recognition, 
on the part of architectural bodies in this 
country, is beginning to be extended to 
Professor Goodyear, and as his Research 
is one of very great importance in the ar- 
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tistic development of architecture, it is 
to be hoped that the example of the New 
York Chapter will he followed by other 
chapters and architectural societies 
throughout the country. 


MUNICIPAL RKSTRKTION OF RIJILDIXC.S 

In a recent address to tl le Men s League 
of Brooklyn Mr. Edward M. Bassett, for¬ 
merly a public service commissioner, spoke 
concerning the necessity of municipal gov¬ 
ernment doing for the community those 
necessary things that the individual is un¬ 
able to accomplish for himself. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Bassett slated; 

“One of the most important tasks which 
confront the ordinary municipal go\'ern- 
inent is that of bringing up to ‘concert 
pitch’ its deserted or unpopular localities. 
Our city is full of such districts. There is 
a locality in New York, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the great skyscrapers, 
where the rent has become i)ractically 
nominal. Millions of dollars are being lost 
every year by the gradual deterioration of 
such property. And one cause of this 
is the ease with which a certain class of 
business finds that it is allowed to nio\’e 
from one district to another. 1 used to be 
opposed to the theory of municipal re¬ 
striction of buildings. I am now one of its 
staunch advocates.” 


AS IT IS DONE IN FRANCE 

It is unusual for a house, however small 
to be erected in France without the serv¬ 
ice of an architect, who not only draws 
the plans, but actually superintends the 
work, says an exchange. Usually it is he 
who orders the building material and as¬ 
sures liimself that its (lualily is up to speci¬ 
fications and re(iuiremenls. The contractor 
and his workmen perform their duties in 
conformity with the architect’s orders, and 
the latter, who is usually a man of capital, 
advances the funds required in order that 
the contractor need not wait for payment 
until the building is completed. More¬ 
over, the French law imposes on the archi¬ 
tect a serious responsibility, since he, as 
well as the contractor, is responsible for all 
defects of construction during a period of 
ten years. 


BOOK NOTE 

The Old Halls and Manor Houses of 
Yorkshire. By Louis Ambler, F.R.I. 
B.A. Cloth, ninety-eight pages, seven 
by nine and one-half inches, with ninety- 
one plates from photographs, twenty 
plates of measured drawings and 134 
text illustrations. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. B. T. Batsford, 
London, Eng. Price, $14.00. 

The delightful domesticity of English 
residences, which has been abundantly 
acknowledged by American architects, is 
given a worthy presentation in this volume. 
The endeavor has been to choose interest¬ 
ing examples of moderate size, built before 
A.I). 1700, illustrating the variety of types 
characteristic of the different parts of the 
country. 

It is primarily a book by an architect for 
architects, containing many illustrations 
of just those details which will be valuable 
in the drafting-room, but at the same time 
the picturesque photographs, the well- 
written text, and the mechanical excellence 
of the volume render it attracti\’’e to all 
educated persons. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. George Albree Freeman, architect 
of New York, has recently moved his 
offices from 30 East 42nd Street to 311 
Madi.son Avenue. 


Messrs. M. M. Alsop and Charles R. 
Kuehnapfel have formed a co-partner¬ 
ship for the practice of architecture, at 
West Point, Miss., under the firm name of 
Alsop & Kuehnapfel. Mr. Alsop was for¬ 
merly in business at Houston, Miss., and 
Mr. Kuehnapfel at Bayonne, N. J. 


The co-partnership heretofore existing 
between Messrs. S. R. Badglei- and W. H. 
Nicklas, under the title of Badgley & 
Nicklas, architects in practice at Clev'e- 
land, Ohio, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Current work of the firm will 
be completed under an arrangement be¬ 
tween the former partners. 

Mr. Badgley will continue in practice, 
at 6408 Euclid Avenue, and Mr. Nicklas 
at 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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/ S this section iciU be found information concerning late catalogues issued hy vuinufactitrers of building materials, fixtures ot equipment. 
Also under this head will be printed from time to time, certain data relative to new devices or methods of constrnction considered to be of 
interest to architects. Architect are invited to make use of The American Architect’s Catalogue Files and Information Department 
vhenerer they can do so to advantage. Any assistance we can render or information we can fnrni.sh in this connection wilt be freely given. 


OUT-OF-DOOR SLEEPING BERTH 


The Kewanee Novelty Company, Kewa- 
nee, Ill., have recently issued a pamphlet 
illustrating and describing “ An-Out-of- 
Door Sleeping Berth.” 

The device consists, as shown herewith, 
of a frame constructed of steel angles 
attached to the side of a house at approxi¬ 
mately the level of a bed-room window-sill. 


AW.\1.VG RAISED 

The outer edge of the frame is supported 
by rods attached to screw-hooks placed in 
the building near the top edge of an awning, 
which covers the structure. This frame sup¬ 
ports an ordinary bed-spring and mattress. 

The Kewanee Out-of-Door Sleeping 
Berth is said to be easily installed, and to 
provide in effect an extra sleeping-room to 
any house, and one that is snug, comfort¬ 
able, safe, and healthful. The amount of 
air can lie regulated by raising or lowering 
the sides and top curtains. During hot 
summer nights both curtains and aw'ning 
can be adjusted so one can sleep practically 
in the open air. The cost of this device is 
given as $50. 


AW.\I\(’. LOWERED 

With the tendency toward open-air sleep¬ 
ing-rooms increasing from year to year, it 


WHOLLY ENC:iX>SED 

seems safe to predict a large demand for so 
practical and inexpensive a device as the 
one illustrated. 
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CEMENT PLASTER 

The literature of the Acme Cement 
Plaster Company, St. Louis, Mo., makes the 
subject of cement plaster very interesting. 
They claim that whereas ordinarj’^ lime 
plaster requires several months for proper 
preparation before being used, their product 
may be produced today, applied tomorrow, 
and give quite as much satisfaction in 
every particular as ordinary lime plaster. 
It is stated that their product not only does 
not crumble but increases in strength 
with age, that it affords protection against 
fire and is vermin, rat and germ proof. 

One of their booklets contains specifi¬ 
cations for the application of cement to 
grounds of various character, as well as 
directions for preparing the cement. Pam¬ 
phlets will be mailed upon request. 

The matter of time has become such an 
important element in building construc¬ 
tion, that any building material which is 
not only suited to its purpose in the build¬ 
ing, but also economizes the builder’s time, 
is worthy of consideration. 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 

The LaSalle Varnish Co., 3701 Shields 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., describe in a pam¬ 
phlet recently issued, a line of architec¬ 
tural finishes, marketing under the trade 
name of “Lasalite.” 

The makers state that each of the several 
finishes described in this pamphlet has been 
prepared for the most discriminating trade 
and is believed to possess unusual value 
for the purpose for which it is recommended. 

The pamphlet referred to may be had 
upon application. 


INTERLOCKING FACING TILE 

The problem of facing a building of 
hollow tile construction is claimed to have 
been solved by the Twin City Brick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., who describe their inter¬ 
locking terra cotta facing tile in an attrac¬ 
tive pamphlet which will be mailed to 
architects upon request. 

They claim that the usual method of 
plastering an exterior hollow tile wall has 
one disadvantage in that the cement some¬ 
times loosens its hold from the tile, cracks 


and falls off, a result due perhaps to 
expansion and contraction caused by the 
extremes of temperature in northern lati¬ 
tudes. The Interlocking Facing Tile, how¬ 
ever, is said to provide weather proof 
joints, is produced in a range of beautiful 
colors, and at the same time retains all the 
advantages of a hollow plastered wall. 


HOT AIR REGISTERS 

A catalogue (No. 16) issued by the 
United States Register Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., shows an extensive line of hot air and 
ventilating registers. 

It is stated that this company has been 
for more than twelve years engaged in the 
manufacture of goods of this type, and has 
introduced certain features into their manu¬ 
facture that are distinctive and an advance 
in hot air heating methods. 

The Jones Registers are made with double 
metal boxes and have a ventilating air 
space between the inner and outer casing. 

It is claimed that the registers so con¬ 
structed are fireproof. The designs illus¬ 
trated would seem to indicate an appre¬ 
ciation for artistic expression in iron work, j 
The catalogue may be had on request. , 


FIRE ESCAPES 

The Dow Wire and Iron Works, I^uis- 
ville, Ky., are manufacturers of the Kirker- 
Bender Fire Escape, which is illustrated 
and described in a catalogue recently 
issued for free distribution. 

This fire escajje is in form cylindncal, 
and of light construction, with inlets from 
the various floors to a spiral incline which 
it is claimed sends the moving throng 
rapidly, safely and with certainty to the 
point of exit. Illustrations of the various 
adaptations of this fire escape to buildings 
of many kinds are shown in the catalogue 
referred to. One of particular interest 
is the picture of a site, the building which 
formerly occupied it having been completely 
destroyed leaving the fire escape remaining 
practically uninjured. 

Investigation of the merits of this means 
of exit from buildings in the case of fire or 
panic should be of interest to architects. 
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SOUTH CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


their arrangement and furniture 

STRATIONS from the CHURCHES OF THE NEW YORK OFFICE OF CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON* 

BY ROGER SPELMAN 


BEING PART I OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES 


r beginning 

a great Art revival as well as a^ 
ugous one?—that we are really heg 

order? a^H^Si 5 decently and 

^ay? ^For^*' the church demai 

commg from ® popular oi 

'^1 both laity and clergy,-r 

“ »lwy9 a question dissolved partnership. T1 

^ “ responsible for a iriwn ^ “1** Partner o 
"“dily distinguUh *Mr 

« ““ Mr. Goodhue’s work from t 


one for which the profession is responsible. 
It is noticeable both in the church building 
and in its furnishings; but nowhere is the 
awakening reflected more strongly than in 
the chancel. The day is past when a 
small cramped niche at the end of the 
church will serve. 

W^hile perhaps only churches using litur¬ 
gies can, properly speaking, be said to 

of Mr. Cram. For the last ten years practically all of the work 
done in the New York office has been entirely Mr. Goodhue’s; 
while that designed in Boston has been Mr. Cram’s. For the 
work illustrated in these articles Mr. Goodhue is alone re¬ 
sponsible. 
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SECTION THROUGH NAVE, LOOB^NG TOWARDS 
ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEW YORK 

have chancels, the word has come to mean 
that portion of any church reserved for 
the clergy, including the choir. The choir 
has become so important that the name 
has, in popular language, largely taken 
the place of the word chancel, the 
church being divided mere- 


sisted of a semicircular domed 
apse about the width of the 
nave. But there grew up in 
England a tradition, of square- 
ended chancels so firmly fixed, 
that, with very few excep¬ 
tions, it has determined the 
form of the end of all English 
and American churches. 

The chancel in the basilicas 
was merely a sanctuary, the 
clergy occupying the raised 
seats of the bema. The 
elaboration of the ritual soon 
forced the deepening of this 
apse and the development 
of the choir. Originally where 
there was a choir this was 
merely placed in the nave, 
also screened off, though sep- 
L’HANCEL, arate from the chancel. The 

choir accomodated [not 
merely the singers but also 
the clergy (when not officiating 
at the altar) and members of the 
minor orders. Here too was sung the 
additional daily service or “choir offices.” 
Practically all the great churches of the 
early Middle Ages were monastic and in 


ly into nave and choir, even 
in small churches as well 
as in large ones. The word 
“cancelli” means a screen and 
referred particularly to that 
“screen in the ancient basilica 
which separated the 6ewa‘, or 
raised tribunal, from the rest 
of the building. The use of 
the name in ecclesiastical 
buildings is thus natural, for 
the altar stood in the place 
occupied by the bema in the 
apse of the basilica. From the 
screen the term was early 
transferred to the space “inter 
canceUosr It is only in this 
sense that the early Church 
had chancels, for they had no 
choir, their cancelli being 
equivalent to our altar rails, 

__^not to our chancel screens. 

The chancel originally con- 



from the platform from which 
the Athenian oratorg addressed the people. 


elevation of CHANCEL, LOOKING SOUTH, ST. THOMAS’S| CHURCH, 

NEW YORK 
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LEVATION of chancel, looking north, ST. THOMAS' 
NEW YORK 

y chapel 

made decorated and 

S as convenient and comfortable as the 

7^* <l.velopme„t of 

Wueht ah* requirements 

intS today, it is 

from the EnuT variants 

equioDed i <frstmct and fully 

StffiJl Afu-’ ®t either end. The 
a^Senf ^as this 

was to the West°a.<s^‘^*T? <lfvelopment 
to the Ewt TL- England it had been 

Srilles connected J '^‘th 

enclosed with hr 't^ the altar by a passage 
tWsSrcuri ' Thoulh 

ways disfigured *thp^^ u®’ 
tl^e mysterTand^^ church, it adds to 

“ty of the^ej^ice 

of the chimper'^ alnaost abolished the 
the choir into a sm’ntf ^^l^^ncel, and turned 

^'^olution as well ^^t is from this 

’ ^ Wfell as from the Puritan 


period that we must trace 
the meagre and cramped 
chancels that disfigure prac- 
tically all of our early 
churches. But the beauty and 
utility of the old order is 
again being appreciated, and 
the newer churches have 
chancels, which, in size, rank 
Avell with the early examples, 
though they still only ap¬ 
proach their splendid furnish¬ 
ings. 

It is, of course, impossible 
to lay down any rule as to 
the proper relative size of 
nave and chancel, as this 
can only be decided by the 
needs of the individual cases. 
\ ery roughly spieaking, the 
chancel should be from one- 
third to two-fifths the length 
of the nave, never being less 
than two bays. The services 
s CHURCH. held in a cathedral necessitate 
a great chancel and we find 
the chancel of Baltimore six 
bays deep while the nave is only seven bays 
and the crossing. Because of the restricted 
site St. Thomas’s is unfortunately short 
being only two and one-half bays. That of 
the Chapel of the Intercession is more 
adequate, being four bays, while the nave 
is seven. For a very small church Mt. 
Kisco chancel is admirably proportioned, 
being^ three bays to the naves four;— 
or thirty-seven feet to the nave of fifty- 
eight feet. (See page 71). 

From the earliest times it has been 
customary to mark the transition from 
the nave to the chancel by a change of 
level. Whether this is following the prece¬ 
dent of the raised basilican apse, to enable 
the clergy to be heard, or to give a better 
view to the congregation, there can be no 
question of its desirabihty. The differ¬ 
ence should not be great, however, a change 
from five to fifteen inches being ample for 
almost all cases, for “the church is not a 
theatre, and it is not necessary or even ad¬ 
visable that the action in the chancel 
should be displayed with great prominence.” 

The change was also marked by a parapet 
or screen. The rood screen has, by some 
authorities, been thought to have come 
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CHANCFX OF SOUTH CHI RCH (DUTCH REFORMED). 

AND PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

down directly from the low cancelli w^hich 
divided the apse of the tribunal from the 
basilica. The screen varied from an open 
colonnade to a stone wall with 
a solid door in the middle, 
which was closed during part 
of the ceremony. 

There has always been felt 
a necessity for shutting olf the 
sanctuary,—of housing about 
the “Holy Mysteries”; and to 
this feeling can be traced not 
only the screen, but also the 
narrow chancel arch of the early 
Saxon Church, sometimes only 
six feet wide while the chancel 
itself was more than twice that 
width. As time passed, these 
arches were continually wid¬ 
ened until they finally became 
the width of the chancel; and 
then disappeared altogether. 

This is the tendency of the 
churches today, especially where 
there are large choirs. The 
“triumphal” arch is only faintly 
marked at St. Thomas’s Church; 
and is altogether lacking at 
the Chapel of the Intercession. 

Where the church is of necessity 


short, this throwing of chancel 
and nave together undoubt¬ 
edly adds to the apparent 
length of the building; but 
it makes an added demand 
for something to mark the 
division; and this is satisfied 
by splendid and richly 
wrought screens, of wood or 
stone, or by a large rood 
suspended or a beam, as at 
Grace Church, Chicago. 

The step from the nave to 
the chancel should be at the 
screen gates; and, if there 
are more than one step, it is 
best that they should pro¬ 
ject into the nave rather than 
be recessed into the choir. 
These should be wide and low, 
sav five inches high, never 
more than six inches. It is 
85 TH STREET well to leave a p^ce o at 
least the width of the centr 
aisle between the chancel step 
and the nave seats to accominodate the 
“stations” at the Sunday procession 

A sense of space, of openness, is most 


FIRST 


BAPTIST CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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desirable in the choir, and should be in¬ 
sisted upon even if the large number of 
choristers, so eagerly sought after today, 
has to be reduced. (It is almost certainly 
best not to have a surpliced choir in small 
churches.) The passageway between the 
stall ends should not be less than twenty- 
four inches, and where this is in front 
of the “returned” stalls it must be wider. 
The distance between the book-rests 
should be as wide as possible, 
a rough guide being to deter¬ 
mine this by using the length 
of the altar as a minimum. 

In large churches it is desir¬ 
able to have a cantor’s or 
choir lectern place here as in 
Baltimore Cathedral. The 
stalls themselves should be 
pl^ed on a wooden platform 
raised slightly above the choir 
floor. The floor under the 
stalls should be of boards, 
not blocks, in order to give 
resonance. The first and sec¬ 
ond rank need not be ele¬ 
vated, but the third, or last 
row, should be raised two or 
three steps; so as to give free 
P ay to the men’s voices, and 
ikewise add to the architec- 
tural composition of the choir. 

though unusual in this 
country the “returned” stalls. 

Jown for example on the 
plan of Baltimore Cathedral, 
oave many advantages. The 
Pnest saying the office and 

Z "“".S^gation face in the 
same direction, and when he 
addresses them from his stall 
Tk' merely to turn round. 

more 

and the singers.^^ difference between clergy^ 

cornrn'imf'^ room not only for the 

passage convenient 

\ t ^•^d from the 

should be ref^bT’'® 

and the end nf f sanctuary step 

this should Hp ^ stalls. If possible 
AlthS .k Increased, 

not a fixed n of the pulpit is 

churches to customary in parish 

' to place It at the Gospel, or north 


side of the church. Practically all the 
illustrations, however, show it on the south 
side. For if the pulpit is placed close to the 
wall or pillar, this gives much more free¬ 
dom of gesture to the preacher. In any case 
it is best to have it stand out a little from the 
wall, rather than be placed against or part 
way under the arch. 

Side or parclose screens separating the 
chancel from adjoining chapels or ambu¬ 


~Jt IZ 



TYPICAL PRE.SBYTERIAN CHANCEL, SAGE MEMORIAL CHCRCH, 
FAR ROCKAVVAY. N. Y. 


latories are almost a necessity and form a 
canopy for the stalls. These are shown 
in the sketch for the St. Thomas’s chancel 
fittings, and in the chancel of the South 
Church. 

The dimensions of the stalls, book rests, 
etc., of the chancel will be considered later 
when the individual pieces of chancel 
furniture are discussed in detail. 

The sanctuary is the Christian “Holy of 
Holies” for which all that has gone before 
was a preparation, and toward whose altar 
all in the church converges. Here is con- 
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CATHEDRAL OF THE INCARNATION, BALTIMORE. MD. 


centrated the most splendid decoration 
that the church can afford in order to mark 
its sacred character. It is also marked 
by a further elevation of at least one step. 
Large churches may have two or more, 
though these should not come together, for 
to kneel at the top of a flight of steps is 
most trying to the communicant. Note the 
arrangement on the Chapel of the Interces¬ 
sion plan (pa{je 73) where there is a space 
of 5 feet, 5 inches between the kneeling 


step and those from the choir. 

Too many steps, however, in¬ 
stead of enhancing the dignity 
of the sanctuary only dwarf 
its proportions: and in small 
churches they reduce the size 
of the floor. 

The sanctuary is further sep¬ 
arated from the choir by an 
altar rail; or, better stiW. » 
communicant’s kneeler. This 
rail should be set back from 
the edge of the step at lewt 
fourteen inches in order that 
the communicants may have 
a sufficient space to kneel. 
They should kneel on the same 
level as that on which the 
ministering priest stawk. In 
large churches, as at the Chapel 
of the Intercession, doom 
should be provid^ at each 
end of the communicants spaa 
to allow for the return through 
the chancel aisles of thoa who 
have communicated, instead of 
crowding those about to do so. 

The revival of the ntual 
which accompanies the euchar- 
istic office necessitates ample 
space about the altar and a 
cLeful placing of the adija 
piscina and credence. In 
churches of the “die Aga, 
the sedilia, or seats for the 

officiating ministers, w 

monly built into ^ 

a part of either the wall, 
scLn, on the epistle ot so«tb 

side of -e fre- 

credence and j^stern 

Theeredei““f»*^tpSi 

or may take the form of a ^ ^as at 
on the epistle side of the sa throne 

Mt.Kisco. In parish churc^s the 

for the Bishop should P?^ ul present 

to be erected only when he It is a 

and removed after his depa Episcopal 

modern American custoim . • *{or the 

churches, to supply a hxM g^^pctuary 

bishop on the gospel side o , _„jies are 
_»^j;i;o Stools or bencne 
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likewise required for the extra copemen 
who assist at matins or vespers on great 
feasts. 

It is hardly wise to take up the discussion 
of the vexed question as to whether the 
altar should be elevated two or three 
steps. Quoting Sir Roger de Coverly 
“There is much to be said on both sides.” 
For many reasons it is better to place the 
altar eighteen inches from the east wall. The 
foot space on which the altar rests should 


they need not be as wide on the sides as 
m front. Carrying the last step across 
to receive the bishop’s chair is not uncom¬ 
mon. This arrangement is used at Mt. 
Kisco. There should be at least six feet 
between the last or subdeacon’s step and 
the communicants’ rail or kneeler. 

The minimum depth of the sanctuary 
for even a very small church would be 
ten feet from the communicants’ rail to 
the east wall. Of this six feet would be 



chancel of a small parish church, ST. MARK’S, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


to. two fee. 

fwnt it shoulH possible, whil 

ttoughlt isTs!^ “f”® ‘'t' “ 

^tum them 

at the ends, in which c 


taken up by the altar and foot pace— 
supposing there be no other altar steps— 
four feet between foot pace and communi¬ 
cants’ kneeler, which may, or may not, 
be elevated one step above the nave floor. 
If a communicants’ rail be used it should be 
elevated one step, leaving at least a clear 
foot between it and the edge of the step. 
A generous opening should be left between 
the two rails or kneelers. This may have 
a cord or gate to close it. 

The minimum width for the chancel 
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is roughly seventeen feet. The principal 
altar in a church should not be less than 
seven feet long with an extension of the 
foot pace one foot on each side, with at 
least four feet between it and the side walls 
of the chaneel. These dimensions natur¬ 
ally do not include a choir. 

4c ;|c :|c 4: 

Referring specifically to the illustrations: 
Baltimore Cathedral is still in a tenta¬ 
tive state, but the plan shows an ideal 
cathedral chancel planned for all the elab¬ 
orate ritual that such a church calls for. 
The organ in this case will be placed on one 
side only, even higher up than at St. 
Thomas’s. 

In its splendid furnishings St. Thomas’s 
chancel will more nearly approach a great 
European church than any other in Amer¬ 
ica; W much thought and money have 
been lavished on this building. 

The pulpit with its great pinnacle sug¬ 
gests that of Strasbourg which rises 
“ higher than the Church.” The stalls 
are richly canopied,—while above them the 


great organ case towers up into the vault. 
Dominating all, the reredos rises straight 
from floor to roof, a mass of splendid color 
and delicate carving. Through the tracerj' 
of the upper part the reflected light glows 
from richly colored windows. 

So far only the organ cases are built, 
and the great organ now seems out of 
proportion. When, however, the reredos 
is in place, this will recede into its 
proper relation. Such a case, repeated 
on both sides of the chancel, would ex¬ 
clude, or at least oppress, everything else 
in the chancel; used singly, it is very effec¬ 
tive—in fact dramatic. But the organ had 
to be divided to find accommodation for 
its great bulk, and it occupies the galleries 
on each side of the chancel. To keep the 
composition simple, as well as to emphasize 
the effect of the great case, all the other 
chancel openings are filled with screens, 
rich in texture though very quiet in effect. 

The galleries, formed over the stall 
canopies, are sufficiently ample for either a 
choir or orchestra of stringed instruments, 
such as is so frequently used on the Con- 



GROUNU PLAN', CATHEDRAL OF THE INCARNATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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tinent. These gallery fronts tend to narrow 
the chancel and to emphasize its length 
by giving a much needed strong horizontal 

'""Because of the great height of the church 
—it is ninety feet from floor to vault— 
more steps have been used in this chancel 
than any other of this architect’s churches; 
and the results amply justify their use. 

The chancel of the Chapel of the Inter¬ 
cession is one of the most ample and best 


gallery,” a feature designed for the use of 
women singers when it is desired to have 
them supplement the regular choir. 

The altar is most interesting. A spread¬ 
ing vine of bronze, holding in its branches 
relics which the vicar has collected from 
the most sacred shrines of the church, 
forms the front. There are no gradines— 
the ornaments standing directly on the 
mensa. The whole is crowned by a dossal 
of a specially made fabric set in a Gothic 



CHANCEL ARRANGEMENT, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK 


arranged to be found in any American par¬ 
ish church. And there are many unique 
features. 

The lectern is supported by a slight pro¬ 
jection of the cap stone on the Gospel side 
of the stone parapet between nave and choir. 
This is of the double type, of wrought 
iron, with sconces for tapers. The wall stalls 
on either side are canopied and have 
waged seats with moulded misericordes 
beneath, after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages. Above the stalls on the Gospel 
side rises the splendid organ cases filling 
two bays; while opposite is the “nuns’ 


frame, richly gilded, from the top of which 
projects the tester covering both priest 
and altar. The sides of the altar are en¬ 
closed by riddels harmonizing with the 
dossal and attached to riddel posts sur¬ 
mounted by gilded angels bearing tapers. 
The remaining portions of the east wall are 
hung with a contrasting fabric. Above 
all, and recessed back from the dossal 
rises the great east window reflecting its 
soft lights on the richly decorated roof. 

Aside from its quiet dignity, St. Johns 
West Hartford, is interesting for its “Nuns’ 
Gallery” over the stalls opening into the 
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chancel from the Ladies’ Room upstairs. 
It forms an echo note to the organ opposite 
and shows how much Mr. Goodhue de¬ 
parts from a dry formalism and still pre¬ 
serves an atmosphere of reverence. 

Grace Church Chapel, Chicago; St. An¬ 
drew’s Chapel, Chicago; and Trinity Chap¬ 
el, Buffalo, are quite notable examples 
of what can be done in a very small space. 

Grace Church Chapel is only about 
twelve feet wide, inside the nave piers, by 
forty feet long (the chancel is fourteen 
feet deep), yet the effect is quite splen¬ 
did, with no note of triviality. 

St. Andrew’s Chapel is eighteen feet 
wide by thirty-two feet long, the chancel 
being eight feet deep. It is wonderfully 
quiet; and, in spite of the splendor of its 
reredos, with its gleaming gold and color, 
seems to have already acquired something 
of the atmosphere of the Old World shrines, 
where the air is laden with the prayers of 
many generations. 

It is difficult to imagine a more inartistic 
architectural composition than that pre¬ 
sented by most of our sectarian churches. 
A church has the strongest possible sense of 
direction, the congregation all facing front, 
the aisles, the lines of walls and roof—all 
leading frequently to what,—a little desk, a 
narrow platform and a blank wall. Even 
where there is no ritual something more than 
a mere pulpit is needed: not only to give 
dignity and to emphasize the spiritual 
leadership of the minister—but especially 
is this something needed for a strong archi¬ 
tectural termination. The successful solving 
of this problem may mean the difference 
between the atmosphere of a church and 
that of a lecture hall. 

Where there is no objection to frankly 
treating the communion table as an altar, 
the problem can be solved rather satisfac¬ 
torily as at South Church, though here 
the traditional French form of the end helps 
to give a “churchly” impression. This is 


a choir rather than a chancel, with stalls, 
pulpit and lectern. 

In the First Baptist Church of Pitts¬ 
burgh {see 'page 68), Mr. Goodhue has reach¬ 
ed a particularly happy solution of a par¬ 
ticularly difficult problem. From the front 
book-rests to the back of the baptistrj' is 
30 feet, 3 inches, a fully adequate depth 
for a chancel of a church of this size. 
While it will probably not be claimed that 
the sacrament of baptism is more impor¬ 
tant than that of communion, the Baptist 
congregation feels that baptism is a 
feature of their service that should be 
given all due prominence. In this case 
the communion table occupies its usual 
place in the centre of the chancel, though 
placed well forward,’ while at the back 
is the baptistry; which, when not in use, 
is screened by hangings. Just in front of 
this are placed the chairs for the pastor and 
visiting clergy, while on each side are stalls 
for the elders. The pulpit, and a secondary’ 
organ console, an unfortunate necessity, 
are placed each side of the chancel. 

To obviate anything that might detract 
from the solemnity of the service, the bap¬ 
tistry is so arranged that those about to be 
baptized cannot be seen by the congregation 
either when entering or leaving the water.’ 
The screen which accomplishes this takes 
the elder’s stalls and also supports the 
choir gallery. Above this rises the splendid 
organ; its case, as well as the whole front 
of the choir gallery, being a mass of sub¬ 
dued gold and color. The seven lamps 
suspended in front of the organ case add 
to the effect. Except where a great reredos 
has been possible, the result is probably 
a church interior as dignified and impressive 
as it is possible to conceive. 


^The plan is correct, the photograph showing a temporary 
arrangement. 

•Note the standing room just back of the screen for the elder 
who helps tho.se who have just been Imptized out of the i)ool. 
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A FALSE CONCEPTION OF 
MONOPOLY 

T he active antagonism of the Federal 
government toward “monopolies,” 
with the resultant general discussion 
of the subject, finds an amusing sequence 
in the recent failure of the South Carolina 
Senate to enact a bill defining proper 
qualifications for the practice of architec¬ 
ture in the state, on the grounds that a 
monopoly would result. If the South Caro¬ 
lina legislators have always been influenced 
by such irrefutable logic and inspired with 
such altruistic feelings toward the citizens, 
we presume that the profession of medicine 
IS not permitted to be monopolized in that 
state by persons who have given legal 
evidence of their ability, but is open to the 
. .^®®petition that existed in those 
pnimtive days when the patent medicine 
vendor prescribed for every physical ill, 
and the village blacksmith extended his 
vo^ion into the realms of dentistry. 

j® intended to provide, we imder- 
stand, that any person practicing archi¬ 
tecture m the state must be so skiUed in 
design and construction that he might 
e entrusted with such work without undue 
^ to the public from accident, disease or 


fire, and before entering upon his duties 
must have a certificate of proficiency from 
a state board of examiners. 

When building construction and super¬ 
intendence were much less complex than 
they arc today, when the possibilities of 
loss to the owner were minimized by the 
smaller expenditures then generally in¬ 
volved, and simpler relations prevailed be¬ 
tween labor and capital, w'hen the respon¬ 
sibility of the owmer to the public was 
not crystallized into law', there was far 
less reason for regulating the practice of 
architecture, but to neglect to do so under 
present conditions is approaching perilously 
near to plain neglect of duty. 

Apparently the failure of the South 
Carolina senators to enact the proposed 
progressive legislation was due to a lack 
of full knowledge regarding the architect’s 
function. It would seem that a more 
general understanding of the responsibilities 
accepted by the architect, and of the 
qualifications which should therefore be 
required before admitting him to practice, 
might be made the object of greater atten¬ 
tion by organizations and individual mem¬ 
bers of the profession, with the prospect 
of most beneficial results accruing to all. 

FACTORY LAW TO CHECK DEPRE¬ 
CIATION OF PROPERTY VALUES 

UNICIPALITIES and property 
owners who have watched with 
apprehension the encroachment of 
factories upon residential and shopping 
districts may find a suggestion toward the 
solution of their problems in the “occu¬ 
pancy clause” of the New' York factory 
law which went into effect on February 1st. 
This ordinance, limiting the number of 
workers in each factory according to its 
facilities of exit, will, in the reported 
opinion of Mr. Robert Grier Cooke, Presi¬ 
dent of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
compel such an extensive reduction in the 
working for^ that many owners will find 
the occupation of their present premises 
unprofitable and will therefore seek new 
quarters. A general exodus of factories 
from the Fifth Avenue district is predicted 
as a result. 

Although the ordinance was presumably 
intended first of all as a precaution against 
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danger from fire and panic, an additional 
service to the community may be 
rendered by its probable secondary results. 
The noonday and evening throngs of 
garment workers which now congest the 
broad thoroughfare of the nation’s most 
renowned shopping center have con¬ 
tributed to notable depreciation of ad¬ 
jacent property values. Many promi¬ 
nent business houses have been forced 
to move up-town where their customers 
may, as yet, shop in a more congenial 
environment. As a result, many of the 
vacated proi>erties have ceased, for the 
time being, to produce satisfactory revenue 
and consequently have declined in value. 


It is as desirable as it is inevitable that 
the manufacturing facilities of a prosperous 
city shall expand, but the manner and 
direction of growth should be so controUed 
that it will not be a detriment to any 
portion of the city. If the whole solution 
of this problem lies in the enforcement of 
stringent factory fire laws, well and good, 
but more uniformly desirable results are 
likely to be gained by dividing the city 
into zones somewhat as suggested by the 
Heights of Buildings Advisory Committee, 
whereby certain classes of factories would 
be segregated and shopping and residential 
districts be free from the present constant 
menace to property values. 


ROMAN CITY IN ENGLAND 
UNEARTHED 


A RCHITECTS and archaeologists are 
greatly interested in the old Rom- 
/"% an city of Uriconium, which is 
being uncovered in Shropshire soil. 
The excavation has already yielded re¬ 
sults of extraordinary interest, and, it is 
believed, will greatly add to the knowledge 
of Britain’s occupation by the Romans. 

Uriconium was situated at the junction 
of the principal Roman roads, one from 
London, in the southeast; another passing 
from Chiirch Stretton through the legen¬ 
dary borders of Caerleon, in South Wales. 
There were also other roads leading from 
it to Chester, Wales. 

The most important discoveries yet made 
in connection with the excavation work 
are, according to a recent report, as follows: 

The circuit of the city measured about 
three miles, and enclosed an area of 170 
acres—that is, about twenty acres larger 
than Pompeii. 

About half the public baths and the 
basilica, or town hall, of the city have 
been uncovered, the latter an imposing 
building, the nave of which is floored with 
tiles in herringbone fashion, and the aisles 
with geometrical patterns in mosaic. It 
is about the same length as the basilica 
at Pompeii, but slightly narrower. 

Part of the cemetery has also been 
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dug out, and some interesting tombstones 
and other objects found; also four houses, 
evidently large shops with porticoes on 
the street and dwelling rooms at the back. 

There has also been uncovered a temple 
measuring about ninety-five by fifty-five 
feet, the entrance of which was under a 
portico of six columns. 

The excavators are now uncovering a 
large building with a portico on the street 
of 115 feet. This building has already been 
traced back 200 feet. It contained many 
rooms, some with rough mosaic pavements 
and others with cement floors. Four rooms 
had hypocausts, or hot-air heating appar¬ 
atus. In the courtyard was a large well, 
built of massive blocks of stone. 

A large amount of potter5% much of 
it Samian ware, was imported into tto 
country from France and Germany. The 
coins found numbered about 700 and range 
from the Republican period—that is, before 
23 B. C., to the Emperor Theodosius I 
(338-392 A.D.). There are a large num¬ 
ber of coins of the last half of the fourth 
century. 

That the site was occupied soon after 
the Claudian invasion in 43 A. D. is sho^ 
by two tombstones of soldiers of the XIV 
Legion. This legion came over with Claud¬ 
ius and finally left Britain in 70 A. D> 
The absence of certain symbols on both 
tombstones point to a date rather before 
than after the year 50 A. D. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


SAN FMNCISCO CHAPTER A.I.A. 

Minites of January, 1914, Meeting 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
San Francisco Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held on Thurs¬ 
day evening, January 15th, 1914. The 
following amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws were read and, in accordance 
with the present By-Laws, the Secretary 
was directed to forward copies to the mem¬ 
bers for a letter ballot. Article VI, Section 
I of the Constitution was altered to read : 

Section I. The Constitution may be 
added to, altered or amended, upon a two- 
thirds vote of the members voting, of all 
Institute and Chapter members in good 
standing; provided, that at least twenty 
days’ previous notice of proposed change 
shall have been sent by the Secretary"^ to 
each Institute and Chapter member, who 
is qualified to vote. Vote to be obtained 
by letter ballot. 

Article XI, Section I in the By-Laws 
was altered to read as follows: 

Section I. These By-Law’s may be added 
to, altered or amended at any regular meet¬ 
ing of this organization, provided that the 
proposed amendment shall have been sub¬ 
mitted and read at a previous regular 
meeting or special meeting called for that 
purpose, and also a copy thereof in printed 
or written form delivered or mailed to each 
member at least twenty days prior to the 
date of proposed final action thereon. A 
two-thirds vote of all members voting shall 
be necessary' to final adoption. Vote to be 
obtained by letter ballot. 

The other amendments discussed were 
referred to a Special Committee on Re¬ 
vision of Constitution and By-Laws as 
follows; Messrs. William Mooser, Edgar A. 
Mathews, and Sylvain Schnaittacher. 

The Secretary was directed to com¬ 
municate with the New York and Phila¬ 
delphia Chapters as to the operation of 
the Chapters with reference to Junior Mem¬ 
bership. 

The Chair announced with regret that 
since the last meeting, the Chapter had 
lost from its membership through death 


Ernest Martin Hoen of Sacramento, and 
F. H. Martens of San Francisco. The Sec¬ 
retary was directed to send suitable letters 
of condolence and sympathy, expressing 
to their families the regret of the Chapter 
at the demise of these members. 


BILL TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF 
ARCHITECTURE FAILS OF PASSAGE IN 
SOUTH C.AROLINA LEGISLATURE 

The South Carolina State Senate on 
January' 27th opposed, to a point that pre¬ 
vented its passage, a bill defining the 
qualifications for the practice of architec¬ 
ture in that state, and providing for the 
licensing and examination of architects. 
In the debate it was freely' stated that the 
bill would, in effect, create a monopoly 
in the practice of architecture. 

The clause to which particular objection 
was taken was the one reading as follows: 
“Any' person practicing architecture in 
this state without a license shall be guilty' 
of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine 
of one hundred dollars for each and every 
day' so practicing, and shall not be entitled 
to recover compensation for his or her ser¬ 
vices.’’ 


BOSTON’S NEW CITY PLANNING BOARD 

Four members of the new city planning 
commission, which was provided for under 
an ordinance recently' passed by the city 
council, have been appointed by Mayor 
Fitzgerald. These appointees are Ralph 
Adams Cram, President of the Boston 
Society' of Architects; William C. Ewing, 
engineer, and also chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce City Planning Committee; 
Henry' Abrahams, of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, and John Jackson Walsh, 
an attorney. 

Under the ordinance the fifth member 
of this board must be a woman, and the 
mayor, it is stated, has not y'et decided 
on his selection to fill the place still vacant. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Ernest J. Kump, architect, of Fresno, 
Cal., with an oflSce in the Rowell Building] 
desires manufacturers’ literature and sam¬ 
ples to place on file in his office. 
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FOR FIRE PROOF SCHOOLS 
Moke Than Fifty-five S< hoof Fikks Reforted 

IN Indiana Since ^Iay’—Ohio (ode ( ited 

There have been more than fifty-five 
schoolhouse fires in Indiana sinee the estab¬ 
lishment of the office of state fire marslial 
last May, accordin'' to a ])ress dispatch 
frtnn Indianapolis. Inasmuch as this re¬ 
port includes only seven months of the last 
year. W. E. LongU'y, fire marshal, believes 
the number of fires in Indiana sehool- 
houses within a year's time will reach one 
hundred. 

“In the construction of school buildings,” 
Mr. liOngley said, “plans for fire preven¬ 
tion should be more carefully considered 
than in almost any other building. More 
than a half-million school children gather 
in the public schools five days out of the 
week, 1^50,000 of them in buildings of more 
than one room. In very few of these 
buildings have proper provisions been made 
for the protection of life against fire.” 

There are at present 9,0'20 school build¬ 
ings in the state. Of that number, 4,620 
are made of brick, 4,272 are of frame con¬ 
struction, ninety-five are of stone, thirty- 
one of concrete and two are of logs. The 
hazards from fire in frame buildings are be¬ 
lieved to be very dangerous. 

Because of the many schoolhouse fires in 
the state each year, Mr. Longley is urging 
that particular precautions be taken by 
cities and townships in the construction of 
such buildings. The safe location of all 
exits and stairways is especially urged, 
while every safeguard against fire from 
heating plants is adv'ised. 

In making his recommendations for safe 
schoolhouse construction Mr. Longley is 
being guided by the Ohio building code, 
adopted soon after the ('ollinwood disaster 
in Ohio, in which the lives of more than 
one hundred and sixty school children were 
lost. This code not only creates definite 
standards for building construction, but 
provides for a statewide system of in.spec- 
tion as well. 

Among other requirements, the Ohio 
building code definitely names the space 
be occupied by buildings for the various 
grades, and fixes a maximum height for 
each. It provides for fire provisions and 
fire stops, for the purpose of preventing the 


spread of fire from one part of the building 

to another. , • j 

All heating plants, by the Ohio code, 
must be placed in a fireproof heater room, 
and no boilers carrying more than thirty- 
five pounds of pressure are permitted 
within the walls of a school building. The 
s])acing of desks, the requirements for safe 
electric wiring and the location of heater 
pipes near exits are all provided for in the 
code. 

Because in many of the tragedies from 
burning schoolhouses it has been definitely 
shown that even the simplest precautions 
would have been sufficient to save many 
lives, Mr. Longley is anxious to impress 
upon eA’ery Indiana community the need 
for securing .safety in schoolhouse construc¬ 
tion. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO ORGAMZ.\TION OF 
ART COMMISSIONS 

Report of Coxuirn'EE Appoixtf.d at Coniekente 
IN New York in 1913 

A pamphlet, being the report of a 
committee appointed at a conference of 
members of art commissions, held in New 
York City last May, has been issued by the 
Art Commission of the City of New York. 
It deals w'ith the formation of art com- 
rnissions, both city and state, the sugges¬ 
tions contained being based on the experi¬ 
ence of a number of cities. It answers 
in the fullest way every pertinent inquiry 
on the part of those proposing to organize 
eommissions in places where they do not 
now exist and to further the establishment 
of such commissions. 

Two forms of statutes are presented 
in this pamphlet, applicable to large and 
small cities. There is also included a 
form for the organization of state art com¬ 
missions, together with many practical 
suggestions, based on experience as to 
correct methods of administration. 

The demand all over the country for 
information that would facilitate the organi¬ 
zation of commissions that would have 
charge of the artistic development of com¬ 
munities and states has led to the publi¬ 
cation of this admirable report. 

Copies may be had by application to the 
Art Commission, City Hall, New’ York City. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Wilson Kyre, Architect, Philadelphia 

Your clients can rely upon 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 

\ou can compare them with any otlier stains, by analysis, or actual weathering test, and they will show 
themselves far superior in beauty of color, lasting qualities and wood preservation. They reduce the 
inflammability of wood, while stains made of kerosene and benzine make it dangerously inflammable. 

Samples of any shade sent on request. 


Cabot’# <tallt. Waterproof Cement ana Brlclc Stalna 
Coniiervo Wood Preaervatlve, Damp-prooflng:, 
WaterprooflnflT 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC , Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 

lias Broadifvay, N. Y. 24 Weat Klnsle St., Cailcaffo 

Agents Everywhere 
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Daylight Your School Houses 



School, Stratford, Conn. 


WITH 

ANTI-PLUVIUS 

llVadB Mark) 

Puttyless Skylights 

Avoid 
Eye Strain 
Give the 
Children 
More Light 



F. H. Beckwith, Architect 


Have permanent watertight skylights. 

Glass easily renewed if broken. 

Takes up wind pressure and vibration. 

THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 


180 No. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FOUNDATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

The architectural and engineering press 
of Great Britain has been discussing at some 
length, measures designed to insure the 
stability of the foundation of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Existing conditions are said 
to be a menace to this important structure, 
and unless some means are speedily pro¬ 
vided there is danger of collapse, at least 
in part, of the under-structure of the 
building. 

It is stated that investigation has shown 
that the sand and gravel on which the cathe¬ 
dral foundation .stands has, by reason of 
drainage induced by adjoining building 
operations, become dry and unstable. Until 
recently the gravel on which St. Paul’s 
is poised has been, it is claimed, bound 
together by the natural moisture filtering 
through from the surface, and therefore 
contributing to the stability of the edifice. 

The plan proposed is to re-water the sub¬ 
soil and therefore .set up a new cohesive 
action. A vast container would have to be 
constructed below the surface, and those 
proposing this scheme suggest a clay floor¬ 
ing with a concrete enclosure. By this 
method, it is believed the whole of the 
cathedral site would become isolated, and 
into the concrete container could be directed 
sufficient water to insure the necessary 
moisture for cohesion. 


PLAN TO CONTROL BILLBOARDS IN NEW 
YORK 

It is reported that a campsiign will soon 
be begun by the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City and the New York State 
Legislature, to control the erection and 
placing of billboards and electric signs, 
which have escaped municipal regulation 
and taxation thus far because of decisions 
in their favor by the Court of Appeals. 

The plan proposed, it is stated, is to 
introduce ordinances which will compel 
those constructing billboards to have regard 
to the fire hazard they involve as exposures 
to adjoining buildings. 


the AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 

It is announced in press dispatches 
that the Rockefeller Foundation, control¬ 


ling the funds set aside for philanthropic 
and other uses, has announced the appro¬ 
priation of $10,000 a year for ten years 
as a contribution toward the fund for the 
support of the American Academy in Rome. 


A VALUABLE CONIRIBUTION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF TOWN PL\NNING 

As a result of the interest which has 
been manifested in recent years in housing 
reform and progressive city planning, the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which has its headquarters in 
Philadelphia, has recently issued a sym¬ 
posium on “Housing and Towm Planning.” 

The work incidental to the collecting 
and editing of the various articles which 
constitute this volume, has been in the 
hands of Dr. Carol Aronovici, general sec¬ 
retary of the Suburban Planning .Associa¬ 
tion of Philadelphia. 


SPRING EXHIBITION, NATION.VL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

The Spring Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be opened in the 
Fine-Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street, 
New York City, on Saturday, March 21st. 
continuing until Sunday, April 26th. 1914- 

WILLIAM CURLETT, ARUHITFCT. DE.tD 

. William Curlett, F.A.I.A,, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., died at his residence at Menlo 
Park on January 21st, after an illness of 
many months. Mr. Curlett has served as 
a member of the California State Board of 
Architecture since its formation, and was 
prominently identified with architectural 
and social organizations on the Pacific 
Coast. 


PERSONAL 

The partnership heretofore existing be¬ 
tween Mr. Matthew O’Brien and Mr. Carl 
Werner, architects, San Francisco, Cal. 
has been dissolved by mutual consent 
Mr. O’Brien will practice at 621 Foxcroff 
Building, and Mr. Werner at 952 Phelan 
Building. Mr. Werner desires raanufac' 
turers’ samples and catalogues. 
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REICHSTAG BUILDING. BERLIN 


AMERICAN CITY PLANNING— Part X 

By FRANK KOESTER Consulting Engineer 

CIVIC FINISH 


HE appearance of a city and 
the impression visitors, as 
well as residents receive, is 
dependent more than is us¬ 
ually realized, upon the su¬ 
perficial appearance of the 
streets and upon the minor 
structures of a permanent 
or temporary character 
which are permitted to be placed in them. 

The construction of streets, lighting, 
and other details are properly left to the 
civic engineer, but the architect should be 
famihar with the latest practice and exer¬ 
cise a supervisory direction in order to 
obtain the best effect. 

The surfacing of streets should be per¬ 
fectly smooth and regular and repairs 


made at the slightest sign of a break. If 
the repairs are neglected, the breaks be¬ 
come rapidly larger, with a consequent 
quickly mounting increase in the cost of 
making the street good again, while during 
the time the break exists, the appearance 
of the street is spoiled and imless the breaks 
are thoroughly repaired, its appearance is 
never as satisfactory as before. 

As a general rule, the surfacing of Ameri¬ 
can streets is without adequate foundation, 
and the curvature is too slight, which allows 
water to remain and evaporate, instead of 
draining quickly. 

One of the greatest defects of American 
streets, consists in their being defaced 
by a multitude of minor obstructions, 
extending from half an inch to one or two 
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INTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN 


inches above the surface, such for example, 
as the extremely numerous and poorly fitted 
manhole covers of sewers and electrical 
cable pits and underground trolley channels, 
protruding gas and water valve caps and 
the poor junctures of the street railway 
rails with the street surfacing. The smooth 
surface of the street is thus entirely de- 
stroyedi the cost of cleaning and flushing 
increased and danger and interruption to 
traflSc and wear and tear on vehicles greatly 
augmented. 

Sidewalks, like the roadway, should be 
as smooth as possible, indeed it is even more 
important. They should be entirely free 
from obstructions of every character. 

Manhole covers in the sidewalk should 
be exactly flush with the sidewalks at their 


edges and should not rise 
more than half an inch at 
their centers. They should be 
entirely free from spikes, rivet 
heads and sharp corrugations, 
and if there are corrugations 
and projecting points, their 
upper surfaces must not be 
less than one-third of the 
total area of the cover. 

No open gratings whatso¬ 
ever should be allowed, either 
for purposes of lighting or 
ventilation. This is a regu¬ 
lation that should be enforced 
against municipal subways as 
well as against private owners. 
Its necessity cannot be too 
strongly urged or emphasized, 
because there is a growing tendency to use 
gratings for the discharge of foul and hot 
air, dust, odors, etc., into the faces of pedes¬ 
trians. Neither should such gases and foul 
air be discharged from openings in the walls 
of the building, toward the sidewalk. The 
only proper method of such discharge is 
through shafts or chimneys to the roof 
and carried up a suitab le height above it. 

No steps leading either upward or down¬ 
ward from the sidewalk should be permitted 
outside the building line, and no railings 
of any kind should be permitted on the 
street. 

No elevators from basements should be 
permitted to open on the sidewalks, but 
should be opened in recesses in the sides of 
the building. 
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night illumination of UNTER den linden, BERLIN. VIEW FROM THE SOLDIERS’ BRIDGE 
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The placing of temporary bridging or to obstruct the public highways in such a 
planking from trucks in the street, across the manner, any more than has the business 
sidewalk to the building should be prohib- man. The Government, indeed, sets a 
ited. This is an abuse that is particularly bad example and is the more reprehensible, 
practiced in American cities and pedes- Mail should be loaded and unloaded in 
trians must constantly take to the streets courts. 

to get around these wagons. Tenants of In the construction of new buildings, 
such buildings have no legal right to block the use of the sidewalk should be preserved 

the streets and it amounts to serious to the public during construction for at 

inconvenience and imposition upon the least half of its width, and for the remainder, 

users of the sidewalk. It should be ob- which is occupied by the builders, a rental 



SE\T.RIN S CATHEDRAL AND OBELISK, ERFURT 


yiated by constructing recesses in the build- should be paid to the city. A further 
ing into which trucks could be backed rental should be paid to the city for the 

for unloading, or by the use of interior storage of building materials in the streets, 

wagonways, courts or yards. The sidewalk such as sand, stone, etc., and for the use 

at the point of entrance of such wagonways of the streets for mortar beds and hoisting 

should not be depressed at the curb, but engines. 

removable cast iron or steel gutter plates When platforms are temporarily required 
should be provided to enable the trucks to over the sidewalks, they should in no case 
get in from the street. be higher than three steps or two feet above 

The use of streets for loading and un- the sidewalk level, while the rental for the 

lo^ng mail wagons also proves a serious second and third steps should be progress- 

nuisance. The Government has no right ively higher. In large cities, especially, 

whatsoever, in the conduct of its opierations, the continual erection of new buildings 
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proves a source of inconvenience to the 
public and renders streets unsightly and 
dangerous. It is customary to erect a 
heavy bridge over the sidewalk, along the 
frontage, and this remains a fixture for 
from three to six months or more. As 
soon as it is removed, another appears 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and a 
chronic condition of disturbance is the 
result. 

Such temporary structures may, with 
little expense be made of a decorative 
nature, instead of being left spots of ugli¬ 
ness. The timbers should be dressed and 
painted, and corners fitted in a neat man¬ 
ner, the roof made tight and the whole 
finished with lattice work painted, or some 
other decorative treatment should be given. 
Large advertisements should not be permit¬ 
ted, but a small one, stating the name of the 
architect, the contractor and the name of 
the building or purpose for which it is to be 


occupied, may be permitted. 
Such a plan of treatment has 
great advertising value, and 
disposes the public favorably 
to the whole undertaking. It 
is thus a paying proposition. 

At the suggestion of the 
Municipal Art Commission, 
it is being voluntarily adopted 
to a considerable extent in 
New York city. It should, 
however, be a matter of law 
as the imsightliness of build¬ 
ing operations is a nuisanee 
to the public and a distinct 
loss to the merchants of the 
neighborhood. During such 
operations, certain classes of 
building materials on storage 
and in use, and rubbish being 
removed, should be wetted 
down to prevent dust. 

Space under the sidewalks 
should not be given over to 
private uses without payment 
of rental to the city. 

Fire hydrants, especially in 
prominent streets,if not placed 
against the building wall, 
should be sunk below the sur¬ 
face, not only for the sake of 
the appearance of the street, 
but to obviate danger of freez¬ 
ing in winter. Covers for such hydrants 
should be flush with the sidewalk, and 
properly marked. Objection may be made 
that in the case of fire, such hydrants would 
be diflScult to find, but this is overcome 
by signs placed on the buildings, directly 
over the hydrant, in the form of red letter 
H, and by other signs intermediate, with 
arrows pointing both ways, giving the 
number of feet to the fire hydrant in either 
direction. 

The names of streets should preferably 
be placed on the comers of buil^gs, and 
each of the four comers should have the 
names of both streets. This is a cheaper 
and more effective method than the placing 
of signs on posts, which obstruct the side¬ 
walk and which, owing to the expense, are 
usually only placed on two of the comers, 
diagonally. The post method, is, however, 
at times a necessity. 

When electric light posts are placed on 
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the comers, a good form of street sign 
consists of a frame of four sides, carrying 
the name of the streets, two sides of the 
frame being parallel and the other two sides 
converging, the shorter parallel side, about 
12 inches long, bearing the name of the 
mam street and facing that street, while the 
longer of the parallel sides, bearing the 
same name, is turned toward the sidewalk, 
and is thus clearly visible to one ap¬ 
proaching along the side street. The 
name of the side street is placed on the 
two converging sides, the convergence 
making it therefore more clearly visible 
from street cars than if placed at right 
angles. The placing of such signs on 
lighting posts enables them to be seen 
readily at night. The combination of a 
white letter on a blue ground has proven 
to be the best arrangment of colors. 

No temporary stanchions for awnings 
should be permitted on the sidewalks, or 
awnings or canopies erected, 
leading from the building to 
the curb. If desired for 
permanent uses on hotels, 
stores and the like, they 
should be permanent struc- 
ti^ of appropriate design, 
without advertisements, and 
Mrried from the building 
itself. Marquises for win¬ 
dows should in no case be 
1^ than eight feet above the 
sidewalk. 

The question of street light¬ 
ing is one of especial interest 
to the architect, since the 
system of lighting used affects 
the appearance of the build- 
mgs as well as that of the 
streets. 

Experience has proven that 
the l^st form of lighting is 
that in which powerful flaming 
arcs are placed at some height, 
being suspended from poles 
of an ornamental character. 

This system is far superior to 
that of clusters of incandes¬ 
cent lamps. These must be 
placed at a lesser elevation, 
and are thus objectionable 
to the eyes; and being nearer 
together, result in a greater 


number of obstructing poles in the street. 

Street cleaning, while not ordinarily con¬ 
sidered a matter of architectural interest, 
should, nevertheless, receive the attention 
of architects. Among the modem systems 
of especial interest is that in which pits are 
provided in the sidewalk, with suitably 
hinged covers, to and from which the 
garbage holders are lifted, and either 
emptied into covered garbage wagons or 
carried away intact, being superseded by 
new holders. 

Safety isles in wide streets where vehic¬ 
ular traffic is heavy, demand proper archi¬ 
tectural treatment. They may contain 
electroliers or lighting poles and adver¬ 
tising columns, the exteriors of which are 
fitted with switches or transformers of 
electrical distributing systems, or tele¬ 
phones for police or fire departments. 

For purposes of public convenience, new 
kiosks of an artistic design may be placed 
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in suitable locations. There may also be 
display advertisements on the new kiosks. 

At important focal points are placed 
small structures for supplying meteorolog¬ 
ical information. On the outside of these 
kiosks weather charts and forecasts are 
displayed, while inside thermometers and 
barometers with continuous records of 
their fluctuations are also provided. 
Time tables of arriving and departing 
trains and vessels are also shown. 


in whatever location or position they will 
prove of the greatest use to the public. 

A question of the greatest importance in 
city planning, yet one which does not 
receive the attention that it should have, 
is the public comfort station. The health 
of the public is seriously affected by the 
neglect on the part of cities to erect an 
adequate number of such structures. Physi¬ 
cians cite numerous diseases and ailments 
which arise directly out of such neglect. 



LUSTGARTEN. FOIFNTAINS AND MONUMENT OF FRIEDERICH WILHELM III, BERLIN 


An additional feature found in such 
structures and throughout European cities, 
of great convenience to the public and one 
which would prove of even greater con¬ 
venience to the American public, if placed 
in similar locations, is the electric clock. 
Not only are such clocks placed on the 
meteorological stations, but also every few 
blocks at convenient locations. Such 
public clocks are electrically controlled 
and operated from a central point. They 
are attached to lighting poles, news and 
subway kiosks, advertising columns and 


Two methods are followed in the archi¬ 
tectural treatment of comfort stations, one 
to place them underground with entrances 
as inconspicuous as possible, and the other 
to make them small, monumental struct¬ 
ures. Owing to the fact that many of such 
structures have been very ugly, and also 
the prejudice against them, the under¬ 
ground comfort station with no surfaw 
indication of its presence is growing m 
favor. 

Among the most successful comfort stat¬ 
ions, however, from an architectural pouit 
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of view, are some of those in New York, 
particularly the one adjoining the Public 
Library on West 42nd Street, at the corner 
of Bryant Square; the one at the north end 
of Battery Park and another on Riverside 
Drive. 

In foreign cities, structures of this kind are 
architecturally much superior to and much 
more varied than those in America, often 
being in a rustic style, neat in appearance 
and not calculated to indicate their use. 
They are placed on squares, bridge ap¬ 
proaches, quays, in blocks and parfa and 
usually surrounded by shrubbery. 

Such stations should always be suffi¬ 
ciently numerous. In large cities abroad, 
an average of one per ten thousand popu¬ 
lation is found sufficient, but in smaller 
cities, the ratio should be greater. 

To make the mxmicipal stations less 
objectionable, it would be a good plan, 
especially in the stations for women, to 
provide additional facilities, making such 
stations a public convenience in every 
sense of the word. In addition to the 
usual service, telephones, city directories, 
checking of bundles and dressing room 
service'should be provided. Such stations 
should be provided with a rest room con¬ 
taining a sanitary reed couch and a lava¬ 
tory, with soap and towels for sale. 

The interior arrangement of comfort 
stations is a matter depending upon the 
location, but it is a detail which requires 
experience for proper determination. In 
fact the whole construction of the station 
is often no small problem, and new features 
are constantly being added which need to 
be taken into consideration. Enough has 
been said, however, to indicate the great 
field for improvement which American 
cities have before them, and which they 
caimot too soon undertake to cover. 

In large cities, where traffic is heavy, the 
construction of subsurface or underground 
streets becomes very necessary. A form 
of such construction, which may be termed 
a “metropolitan street,” may consist of a 
complete substreet, having in the mid¬ 
dle the tracks of an electric traction rapid 
transit system and on either side, wagon 
ways for heavy traffic and delivery wagons 
beneath which are arranged the water 
^ns, gas pipes and sewers, with chutes 
from the upper street to serve as means for 


depositing snow directly into the sewer, 
and street sweepings into carts. 

Access is had to the basements of build¬ 
ings directly from the wagon ways, while 
electric service, light, telephone, gas and 
pneumatic tubes are carried overhead. The 
upper street is devoted to local street cars, 
light traffic and pedestrian traffic. 

!’n streets in which traffic is not heavy 
enough to demand subsurface streets, it 
is advisable to construct general service 
tunnels, carrying the water mains and other 
pipes at one side and electric cables on the 
other. The middle may be provided with 
a narrow gauge track beneath which is the 
sewer. Chutes for snow and rubbish should 
also be provided as indicated above. 

American cities, as a rule, are not suffi¬ 
ciently appreciative of the necessity and 
desirability of adequate park systems. They 
are usually satisfied with a few meager, 
dust covered squares, scattered in the 
business section, and certain large acreages 
in inaccessible locations, principally use¬ 
ful for athletic and picnic parties. 

The park system of a city, however, 
should receive the same care and attention 
in its design and execution as is given to 
the civic centers and other portions of the 
city. It should be laid out in a broad 
spirit and with liberality and space should 
not be spared. In the growth of a city, 
a thousand excuses will be advanced for 
encroachments on parks and should they 
be found to be planned on too large a 
scale it will always be found easy to reduce 
their size, while increases can never be 
accomplished except at large expense. 

There is, however, small danger of plan¬ 
ning parks on too large a scale, and there 
are few if any instances of cities ever 
having reduced the sizes of parks, once 
laid out. At one time there was consid¬ 
erable criticism of the size of Central park 
in New York which is three and one half 
miles long and half a mile wide, but to-day 
even the proposal to erect in it a building 
of the most artistic character, is vigorously 
opposed and public opinion would not 
countenance the slightest reduction in its 
area. 

The park system of a city should be 
laid out in a systematic manner and should 
consist of parks of varying sizes and design 
each more or less particularly adapted to a 
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certain purpose. In a general way, parks 
should increase in size with the increase 
in their distance from the business center, 
and there should be four or five classes of 
parks. 

Those of the smallest class should be 
located in the most congested portions of 
the city, to relieve the pressure of business, 
but they should not be so large as to have 
a disorganizing effect or cause undue incon¬ 
venience to traffic and the dispatch of 
business. 

Parks of the next largest size should be 
in the crowded residential and tenement 
districts, and they may be of varying sizes, 
from one to four blocl^ or more in area. 

Parks of the third class should be located 
on the outskirts of the residential portions 
and may be of large extent, from twenty to 
several hundred acres in extent. These 
should be the principal parks of the city 
and should be connected by boulevards 
and parkways. 

The largest group of parks may proi)erly 
consist of large undeveloped areas of land, 
purchased by the city and rented out, 
partially, for farming uses and partially 
held as forests, from which the wood may 
be cut and sold in such quantities as will 
not deplete its growth. 

Most large foreign cities are abundantly 
supplied with small parks. Berlin has a 
large number, as has Vienna, but in the 
latter city, there is an arrangement known 
as the “Ring” which adds to the effec¬ 
tiveness of the parks. Dresden and 
Stockholm also have a large number of 
small parks. 

In some foreign cities, there are large 
spacious squares, which though without 
grass, shrubbery or trees, still have, to a 
certain extent, the effect of parks, being 
embellished with fountains, obelisks, monu¬ 
ments, electroliers, etc. 

The Place de la Concorde, Paris, which, 
however, is bounded on two sides by parks 
is one of the squares of this type, while 
others are the Raadhus-Plads in Copen¬ 
hagen, the eastern end of Unter den Linden, 
in Berlin, the Dam in Amsterdam and the 
place de I’Hotel de Ville in Paris. Owing 
to the immense traffic passing through 
them, they are necessarily left open. 

If the space, however, is too large, it has 
the effect of dwarfing the surrounding 


buildings. Such squares are found in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg in the Place 
Dvortsory, the Place Krasnaia and the 
Place des Theatres, which are merely 
large open spaces paved with cobblestones. 
While these spaces could have been laid 
out as parks with trees and grass plots, 
it may be that they have remained as open 
spaces for possible military operations. 

In character, the parks of a city should 
be varied; those of small size, surrounded 
by buildings of architectural interest, as 
has been noted, should be of a more formal 
character, that is, laid out on a regular 
plan, with walks, terraces, avenues, lakes, 
fountains, flower beds, statuary, ornamental 
electroliers and other features of a similar 
sort ; while those in a more distant part of 
the city should preferably be of a somewhat 
rural character, primeval and imdisturbed 
in general effect. 

While parks are more properly under the 
supervision of the landscape architect and 
while many of the features referred to are 
purely engineering in character, the archi¬ 
tect in the study of city planning, should 
be familiar with all phases of the subject. 

In this series of articles the endeavor has 
been to outline the main principles of city 
planning from the architectural point of 
view. It has therefore been necessary to 
pass over a large part of the subject which 
is of a purely engineering nature, such as 
street construction, care of streets, street 
cleaning, refuse disposal, sewers, water 
works and water supply, gas works and 
gas supply, electric generating plants and 
distributing systems, electric street rail¬ 
way systems, subways, elevated roads, 
terminal quays, piers, docks, municipal 
markets and slaughter houses, ice plants, 
police and fire alarm systems, telegraph, 
telephone and pneumatic tube systems and 
many other items. 

It will be seen, then, that the archi¬ 
tect, in order to plan the city properly, 
should associate himself with a civic engi¬ 
neer, well versed in the various subjects 
and in touch with the latest development. 
Conversely, the engineer who is engaged in 
city planning, should be associated with 
an architect, who is capable of giving the 
subject the proper aesthetical treatment. 

City planning is a matter of so much 
importance and makes such extensive de- 
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mands upon skill, tnste and experience, 
that the best results can only be accom¬ 
plished in collaboration. 


RAY AND DAVIS BUILDING 

MESSRS. MONKS & JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS 

In the design of a new factory for Gray 
& Davis, the architects were given the prob¬ 
lem of producing a structure adaptable in 
every way to the particular requirements 
of manufacturers of electric starting and 
lighting devices for automobiles. Expense 
was not to be spared to the detriment 
of any desirable feature, either from the 
manufacturing or the aesthetic standpoint. 

This building is located in Cambridge, 
Mass., on the Charles River embankment. 
It extends nearly 400 feet par¬ 
allel with the river and at a 
distance of about 150 feet 
from the bank. The inter¬ 
vening space, partly a level 
lawn and partly boulevard, 
is reserved by the Metro¬ 
politan Park Commission as 
a permanent feature. The 
building is thus not only 
ideally situated as regards its 
immediate surroundings but 
it forms a very prominent 
feature of the landscapie as 
viewed from the Boston side 
of the river. 

The treatment of the ex¬ 
terior is a combination of 
cement surface and rough 
texture brick. The material 
of construction is reinforced 


concrete. All of the wall columns are of 
concrete. The ornamental end bays of 
the building have been faced with brick, 
while the skeleton and curtain walls are 
of concrete. Those portions of the wall 
between columns which are not occupied 
with the steel sash windows are of concrete 
panelled with tapestry brick inserted in 
the concrete. 

The building has no basement. The 
main floor, of reinforced concrete, was laid 
directly upon the fill without the use of 
forms. Piers were carried down to a 
solid footing at a depth of about twelve 
feet, where hard shale and gravel were 
encountered. This first floor, as well as 
all the floors above, was figured for a live 
load of 150 pounds per square foot. 

All the columns in the building are of 
reinforced concrete, have mushroom tops, 
and are cylindrical. The piers below them, 
being supported longitudinally by the hard 
fill and thus subject to compression only, 
are plain concrete without steel reinforce¬ 
ment. The columns in the wall are rectangu¬ 
lar in section. 

All floors above the first are reinforced 
concrete, eight and one-half inches thick. 
These slabs measuring twenty feet square 
to centers of columns are built without 
beams or girders of any kind. The top 
layer has about one inch of granolithic 
finish which was laid sometime after the 
structure of the floor. In order to obtain 
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a thoroughly good bond between the floor 
and the finish, the former was etched with 
hydrochloric acid and then picked with a 
hammer to eliminate soft spots. In this 
way a bond was obtained all over the entire 
surface. The large open space between 
supports, provided by the wide spacing of 
the columns, makes it possible to locate 
machinery almost without regard to inter¬ 
ference from column location. 

The forms, except in the oflSce portion, 
were made of corrugated steel, with the 
cornigations running across the building. 
It is thought that these corrugations carry 
the light direct from the windows, and 
prevent shadows or a mottled appearance 
in the ceiling. The distance from floor to 
floor is fourteen feet three inches; the 
cleat hight, thirteen feet six inches. 

Between the wall columns a reinforced 
concrete beam, thirty-six by eight inches, 
was cast in each bay. These beams form 
a portion of the outside wall of the build¬ 
ing. As the lower edge of the beam is 
in the same plane as the ceiling, it will be 
noted that this beam extends well above 
the floor level and that the floor is dependent 
from it. By this means the windows are 
run clear up to the ceiling level and a 
maximum of lighting is obtained. The 
window area is approximately sixty-four 
per cent, of the entire wall area of the 
building. 

The oflace end of the building has nat¬ 
urally, received the most attention as to 
finish. The office partitions are all of 
mahogany and glass, reaching to a height 
of about eight feet above the floor. The 
windows in this section have double hinged 
sash in place of the pivoted sash used in 
the manufacturing end of the building. 
The radiators are well designed and take 
the place of the coils of piping in the 
factory. 

The entire office is located on the second 
floor at the east end. The lobby on the 
first floor opens directly upon a broad stair¬ 
case, which lands near the center of the 
executive portion of the office space, and 
permits ready access to all parts. 


p^ECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


WAIVER OF PROVISIONS BY SURETY 

A surety bond required notice of default 
by the contractors within thirty days. 
Formal notice of default was given, but not 
within that time. The surety did not ob¬ 
ject that it was not given within the stipu¬ 
lated time, but notified the owner to com¬ 
plete the work at its expense. It was 
held that it thereby waived the provision 
requiring the notice to be given within 
thirty days. The surety had the suit 
upon its bond delayed at its request. 
It was held that it could not afterwards 
complain that the suit was not brought 
within six months after the work was com¬ 
pleted, as required by the contract. It 
could not complain that a sum of money was 
paid to the contractors by the owner after 
the contractors had defaulted, where it was 
paid to the receiver of the contractors 
by direction of the surety. Interest was 
held properly allowed on the amount found 
due to the owner from the time the action 
on the bond was filed. 

Filers Music House v. Hopkins, Wash¬ 
ington Supreme Court, 131 Pac. 838. 


RELEASE OF SURETY C0MP.4NY 

A surety company upon a contractor’s 
bond asked to be released on the ground 
that there had been material changes 
in the building contract. The evidence 
showed that whatever change was made in 
the w'ay of additions, authorized in writing 
by the architect and owners, came to the 
notice of the surety company in due time, 
and that its consent was given thereto with 
the understanding that its liability on the 
bond should not be impaired. It was held 
that no legal ground existed upon which 
the surety company could be relieved from 
liability. 

Wiley V. Hart, Washington Supreme 
Court, 132 Pac. 1015. 
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T he futility of even well- 
considered PLANS WITHOUT 
PROVISIONS INSURING PROPER 
PERFORMANCE 

Any statute, however salutary, will fail 
in its purpose and become a dead letter, 
unless the zeal which accomplished its 
enactment extends in a measurable degree 
to its enforcement. 

The cumbrous archives of our state 
legislatures are monuments to the activity 
of ordinarily well-intentioned citizens who 
have spent both years and fortunes—the 
latter not always their own—in securing 
the passage of laws designed to correct 
current abuses and improve conditions of 
life. Much of the energy thus expended 
has been almost entirely wasted, through 
failure to enforce the wise and beneficent 
laws after their enactment. Indeed it is 
generally recognized that it is much easier 
to secure the enactment of a new law than 
the uniform and impartial enforcement of 
an old one. 

In this connection we are reminded 
that even wth the present general interest 
in the revision of building codes, a new 
ordinance will not enforce itself automat¬ 
ically. Unless its enactment carries with 
it adequate provision for its enforcement. 


a new building code is liable to be made a 
medium through which jerry-builders will 
flourish, to the detriment and at the ex¬ 
pense of the public and those who under¬ 
take, at all times, to comply strictly with 
the regulations nominally in force. 

Of course, in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession the responsible and capable archi¬ 
tect will be careful to observe the provis¬ 
ions of the building code, but in addition 
he will take precautions in regard to 
construction and fire-prevention dictated 
by his personal experience. To him the 
code merely represents a minimum factor 
of safety, which may not be further reduced. 
He will not consider that his entire duty 
to his client and the community is per¬ 
formed when he has simply complied 
with local building regulations. It is hoped 
that this view will, in the near future, be 
the one universally taken by architects. 
With proper safeguards placed about the 
profession of architecture, requiring definite 
qualifications before admitting a member 
to practice, a building code would thus 
become merely an instrument for the 
control of the small proportion of building, 
which has not yet come under the juris¬ 
diction of the profession. To the architect, 
the building code, unless much more com¬ 
prehensive and far-reaching than any here¬ 
tofore drawn, would remain a matter of 
interest only, and not one of great im¬ 
portance. 

I N some respects the situation created 
by an excellent law imperfectly enforced 
is analogous to that existing in the field 
of architectural practice, where it is often 
comparatively easy to ^cure well consid¬ 
ered plans and specifications for a proposed 
structure, but diflicult to obtain adequate 
supervision of the work and materials of 
construction. As in the case of the sta¬ 
tute, the plans and specifications represent, 
merely, a means to an end; to consider them 
otherwise is to mistake the form for the 
substance. Taken as a whole, there is, 
unfortunately, too little attention given 
to the supervision of construction from 
plans drawn in architects’ offices. Lax 
supervision has probably been the cause 
of more and greater dissatisfaction with 
architectural services than any other one 
feature of practice. In too many offices 
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the feeling seems to obtain that when a 
beautiful set of plans, with the accompany¬ 
ing specifications, has been completed, 
the important work in connection with 
the building is done. Draftsmen receiving 
salaries of $75 or $100 a week have been 
employed in this work, and everything 
done by them has been carefully considered 
and supervised by the heads of the firm. 
After contracts are let, one of the younger 
men in the office—or a so-called practical 
man—at a salary of $30 or $40 a week 
is put on the work to supervise the con¬ 
struction. The men who developed the 
design seldom see the manner in which 
their drawings are interpreted, or the work 
in general carried out. They immediately 
turn their attention to the next com¬ 
mission and produce another credible set 
of drawings and specifications. 


After all, the only function and value of 
plans and specifications is to depict the 
result which it is proposed to secure in the 
form of a given structure. To produce 
them and then neglect to take proper 
means to see that they are realized is as 
futile as to pass the most beneficent law 
without provision for its enforcement. We 
confidently expect to see, in the not distant 
future, a radical improvement in both the 
amount and character of the supervision 
now generally exercised by architects over 
the work of construction entrusted to them. 
The need for it is beginning to be felt 
and appreciated and those architects who 
anticipate the demand and supply it in 
advance of the time when it will be invari¬ 
ably required will enjoy both the prestiM 
and the emoluments which accrue to the 
pioneer and reformer in any field. 
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OOCIETY OF BEAUX. 

O ARTS ARCHITECTS 

OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.B.A.A 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF FEBRUARY 3d, 1914 

The Committee on Education in New York 
and ite Local Committee in San Francisco received 
338 Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 206 
AnaJytiques (Final Drawings) in the:— 

CLASS “B”-H ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 
“A Summer House in a 

ThefoUo^ were awarded first mention, placed:—W H 
tiW*’ Atelier, Hiiladelphia, Pa^. Sterner' 

V^dT City ™ J 

vr^d, Columbia Umversity, New York fliv M nl i 
Columbia University. New Ywk CiTy ' ^ 

G.^raer^G f" mention:-G. H. Hodenpyl. 

vL Vv ’P*, . H. Spurgeon, R. W FrienH J I 

City^”G "kn «• Columbia I'niversity, New’ York 
Himi^'Xew ^ »• MeCathern, 

unI!!iJr,Id * considerable number of poor or 

UMtefactory drawings submitted for the^ Class 

^i.n.n ** n Competition, subieet “A 

SSr stroiglv that 

owing points should be impressed upon stud- 





suffiST u "" order 

^»»otoneSerin^ as a 

colors. preferred to those ii 

.116 


ill not 
whole, 
in many 


1st Mention. 9 

V ’ ’ ’ _ 


76 


York Md 


and 115 Projet 

Kendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the:— 

CLASS “B”-n PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Moving Picture Theatre” 

WW® w*"” v"*^! awarded first mention placed:—!. Marra 
Ware, New York Cit.v: O. (J. Stromquist. Ware, New York Cit™’ 
S. Vosper. Corbett, New York City: E. A. Rkmsev CoIumSa 
University. New York City; N. H. Behrens, iriic’.^ew ^ 

the following were awarded first mention:—H. M. L. Gidus 

Whtl" A*as3.; A. C. MacLellan, Boston 

Boston, Mass.; W. F. Diehl, Car. Inst of Tech 
fttUburgb, Pa.; W. R. Weigler. Cam. Inst, of Tech., Pittsburgh! 

C R*" d .kb I University, New York City; 

G. B. ^thkiigel. Philadelphia Atelier, Philadelphia. Pa.; M 
Spam, Ware, New York City. 

Class “B”—II Projet Competition, subject, 
A Moving Picture Theatre,” wms most disappoint- 





I'UACED second— 3D MEDAL 
JAMES A. THOMSON, UNIV. OF PA. sSCHOOL OB' 

architecturb: 

PMrst preliminary competition for the 11th Paris Prize 
A Bathing Pavilion 

ing to the jury. There were very few really good 
projets and the general run was far below previous 
Cla.ss “B” work. 

In general the plans showed very little reasoning 
and almost no study. While the entrance, ticket 
office, etc., were in many cases fairly well handled, 
the exit facilities, to which special attention was 
called in the programme, were much neglected. 
A large number had no public exits to the alley at 
the back of the lot, while others even went so far as 
to utterly overlook the advantage of a corner lot 
and did not even provide exits to the side street. 
Furthermore, in many projets, much excellent 
seating space was lost. 

In section most of the students seemed to forget 
they were designing a “Moving Picture Theatre” 
and failed to reach anything reasonable in scale or 
character. Many sections were more suitable 
for large opera houses or imposing city theatres. 
The naoving picture apparatus was frequently 
placed in an utterly impossible position. 

The elevations, while below the average, were 
generally better than either the plans or sections. 
1st Mention Placed. 5 x.23 


AurR ana 

^ J^rancisco received 254 


1st Mention. 7 

Mention.79 


H.C. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.B.A.A. STU¬ 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF JANUARY 27th, 1914 


The Paris Prize Committee received 102 Sketches 
in the;— 

FIRST PRELIMINARY PARIS PRIZE COMPE¬ 
TITION 

“A Bathing Pavilion” 

The awards were as follows: E. B, Baker, placed first, Phila¬ 
delphia Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. Thomson, placed second; 
U. of Pa., Sch. of Archt., Philadelphia, Pa.; D. M. Hunt, placed 
third, U. of Pa., Sch. of Archt., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. T. Walker, 
placed fourth. Mass. Inst, of Tech., Boston, Mass.; E. E. Weihc, 
placed fifth, Brown-Bourgeois, S.F.A.C., San Francisco, Cal., 
B. Braunstein, first alternate, Columbia University, New York 
City; J. H. Chillman, Jr., second alternate, U. of Pa., Sch. of 
Archt., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The follownng students received "Mentions**:—Atelier Ware, 
New York City : R. Pallesen; Atelier Brown-Bourgeois, S.F.A.C., 
San Francisco, Cal.: E. Flanders; Atelier Hood, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
W. B. Chalfant; Atelier, Hirons New York City: L. Morgan; 
Cam. Inst, of Tech, Pittsburgh, Pa.: E. F. Griffith; Birmingham 
Soc. of Architects, Birmingham, Ala.: C. Evans. 


The drawings presented in the First Preliminary 
Paris Prize Competition did not make as good an 
impression as in some of the previous competitions. 
The programme did not necessarily call for a 
building in which the clas.sic orders should be used. 
This troubled many of the students, and the plans 
were as a rule weak and inadequate. An apparent 
discrepancy in scale is explained by the different 
areas given to the pool within the prescribed di¬ 
mensions. ^ . O 

The Local Committee on Education m San 
Francisco received the following drawings for 


Judgment of November 18th, 1913, Class “A 
—I Projet (Problem in Design), “Administration 
Building for the National Academy.” Dravnngs 
received, 10. Mentions awarded, 5. 

Class “A” & “B”—I Archieology Projet (Prob¬ 
lem in Design), “A Corner Balcony.” Drawings 

*^^lass * “A”—I Esquisse-Esquisse (Rendered 
sketch), “A Pavilion for Study on an Island.” 
Sketches received, 12. Mentions awarded, 2. 

Class “B”—I Esquisse-Esquisse (Rendered 
Sketch), ‘‘A Government vSehool for Students From 
Our Colonies.” Sketches received, 5. 


JUDGMENT OF DECEMBER 9th, 1913 

The Local Committee on Education in San 
Francisco received the following drawings for 
judgment:— 

Class “B”—I Analytique (Order Problem), “An 
Entrance to an OflSce Building.” Drawings re¬ 
ceived, 87. Mentions awarded, 21. 

Class “B”—I Projet (Problem in Design), 
Public Comfort Building.” Drawings received, 
4S. Mentions awarded, 21. 

Judgment of December 80th, 1918. Class “A” 

_n Projet (Problem in Design), “The Interior 

Decoration of a Church.” Drawings received, 2. 
Mentions awarded, 2. 

Class & ‘"B” Archeeolog;^^—II Projet (Prob¬ 
lem in Design), “A Fifteenth Century Half Timbered 


City House in France.” Drawings received, 1. 
Mentions awarded, 1. 

JUDGMENT OF FEBRUARY 3d, 1914 

The Local Committee on Education in San 
Francisco received the following drawings for 
judgment:— 

Class “B”—II Analytique (Order Problem), 
“A Summer House in a Park.” Drawings received, 
25. Mentions awarded, 16. 

Class “B”—II Projet (Problem in Design) 
“A Moving Picture Theatre.” Drawings received, 
13. Mentions awarded, 8. 



C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
The Syracuse Society, Archseological In¬ 
stitute of America, has completed arrange¬ 
ments for twenty-five lectures to be deliv¬ 
ered iiy members of the society in Syracuse 
and Central New York. The purpose of 
the course is “to extend and deepen popu¬ 
lar interest in the life and art of the past. 


ROMAN ART CITY IS ASSURED 
A correspondent of the Associated Press, 
writing from Rome states that the succ^ 
of the project for th? creation to the 
“Eternal City” of an international ftorld 
centre of art is now assured. This art 
city,” as it is called, will consist of perma¬ 
nent schools and art galleries erected 
principal nations of the world, and wiU w 
on the site of the art exposition held in 
Rome some three years ago. Both Italy 
and England, it is stated, have completed 
permanent structures, while negotiations 
for those of Germany—Russia, and the .Ar¬ 
gentine Republic have just been closed. 


STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 

Speaking in the Boston Library free 
lecture course, Mr. Ralph Adams franii 
architect, took for his topic on a mcent 
occasion, “Style in Architecture.” Re¬ 
ferring to H. H. Richardson, he described 
him as the first great genius in American 
architecture, and stated that his memorj 
will be revered, not as the discoverer of s 
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new style, but as the man who made archi¬ 
tecture a living art once more. Mr. Cram 
closed his remarks with the statement: 
“.4t present we are going backward, not 
to lose ground, but to gather momentum 
for a leap across the chasm which lies before 


TOWN PLANNING IN FOREIGN CITIES 


An article by Patrick Abercrombie, of 
Liverpool, Eng., published in a recent issue 
of the Town Planning Review, is an inter¬ 
esting analysis of what the several nations 
are accomplishing in the important work of 
town planning and the solution of housing 
problems. 


Mr. Abercrombie states that in his judg 
nient Germany has shown the greatest 
competence and that in that country a 
serious and successful attempt at studying 
the art of city life has been made. 

In France the effort has been more 
along hues of study of conditions affecting 
physical aspect of cities and towns, 
the organization for soeial study in France 
nas not, it is claimed, reached the high 
state of careful research that Germany 
and England have attained. 

While it is conceded that England has 

sucoPsaM serious and, in a measure, 
Messful efforts to provide model towns 

lions adequate housing condi- 

isofonin'* ^rger Cities, Mr. Abercrombie 
so essS^I af ®<^“umental features. 

As a’ largely neglected, 

failing of author is silent. 


so ii^ortant a part in the naval history of 
the Rebellion. 


PROFESSOR GOODYEAR SAILS FOR EUROPE 

ON ARCH.E01.0GICAL INVESTIGATION 

Professor \\m. H. Goodyear, curator of 
the Department of Fine Arts at the Brook¬ 
lyn M^useum and author of several impor¬ 
tant works on architectural refinements, 
has gone abroad for an extended sojourn. 
He will spend considerable time in Egypt 
where extensive excavations are in progress 
under the direction of the Egyptian Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, to which the Brooklyn 
Institute is a subscriber. 

Before his return Mr. Goodyear will 
visit Dublin, Ireland, where he goes, by 
special invitation, to deliver a series of 
lectures on “Mediaeval Architectural Re¬ 
finements.” 


GLENN BROWN, F.A. LA.; DELIVERS LEC¬ 
TURE IN PITTSBURGH 

Mr. Glenn Brown, of Washington, D. C., 
formerly secretary of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, delivered a lecture 
recently before the pupils of the sculpture 
class at the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Brown took as his 
subject “The Life of St. Gaudens,” and 
illustrated his talk with stereopticon views. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. James T. Steen, architect, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., annoimces his removal to the 
Fulton Building, that city. 


JOHN MUMFORD, ARCHITECT. D 

died on 

hitaJ ’ home in Brooklvn I 

Mr.'^Mu 

foraneS^T?^® practice in Bro 
identifed witf y®*rs, am 

tural undertaf ^“^Portant arc 

he was a the Civi 

Partment 

the plans for X stated, drew 
H'ans tor the monitors that p 


Mr. Austin Allen, architect, Joplin, Mo., 
has moved to new offices in the Frisco 
Building, that city, and has opened an addi¬ 
tional office in the Scarrett Building, Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. 


Messrs. Hoffman & Mosse, architects, 
Rochester, Minn., have opened an office 
in that city, where they will practice their 
profession. They desire to receive manu¬ 
facturers’ samples and catalogues. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


A NEW VEST POCKET BOOK ON ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND MOTOR WIRINIi 

A new vest pocket book entit led “Electric 
Light and Motor Wiring,” by (ieo. J. 
Kirchgasser, tells in plain English how the 
various systems of wiring are installed, 
such as the open knob, moulding, metal 
moulding, knob and tube, flexible and 
rigid conduit and armored conductor sys¬ 
tems. Over 150 illustrations and diagrams 
aid in making the descriptions clear. This 
book has several distinctive features. It 
does not simply develop the National Elec¬ 
trical Co<le but tells how the installations 
are made and what the restrictions are for 
hght and motor equipments. Calculation 
of wire sizes, very complete motor and 
controller connections, tables, etc,, are in¬ 
cluded in the 270 pages of this book. 
The small size, only two and three-quarters 
inches wide, makes it possible to carry this 
book at all times. It can be used on the 
street car or train and referred to on the 
job. For the practical mechanic, electrical 
worker, contractor, electrical engineer, 
steam engineer, architect, student, etc., 
this book should be of considerable value. 
It is published by the Electroforce Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Stroh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The price is $I .00. 



PRATT & LAMBERT, INC., PRODUCE NEW 
CEMENT COATING 

Recent literature issued by Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., describes 
a new product manufactured by that com¬ 
pany, to which the name of “Vitralite 
Cement Undercoating” has been given.' 

It is stated, however, that while this 
coating was produced particularly to 
provide an undercoating for use with 
Vitralite (the white enamel, manufactured 
by Pratt & Lambert), for large cement or 
concrete construction work, such as fac¬ 
tory walls, etc., it can be used underneath 
any paint. It is claimed that this new- 
coating followed with vitralite will prove 
as economical as many cheaper and inferior 


paint finishes, w'hile it produces a verj- 
much better effect. 

It is recommended that two coats of 
Cement Undercoating should be applied, 
the first being thinned twenty per cent., 
and the second applied without thinning. 
The first coat will, it is stated, after being 
thinned, cover approximately 300 square 
feet, and the second 275 .square feet. 
Two coats of Vitralite are required over 
this foundation for a satisfactory- finish. 
It is understood that the covering capacity 
of both Vitralite and Cement Undercoat¬ 
ing will vary, depending on the texture of 
the surface. 

Samples of this new- product, as well as 
Vitralite, together wdth prices and all 
other information of interest to |)ossible 
users, can be obtained by addressing the 
manufacturers. 


SCHOOL AND PLUMBING FIXTURE.S 

The N. C. Nelson Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., manufacture an 
extensive line of plumbing and sanitary 
specialties. In a recently issued catalogue 
there is illustrated school plumbing and 
fixtures which, they state, are specially 
designed to meet requirements of installa¬ 
tion in this type of building. 

The pamphlet referred to, and which may 
be liad upon request, illustrates a number 
of important school buildings that have 
been equipped by this company. It will 
be found of interest as a partial record of 
recent development of school architecture 
in the United States. 


SPECIFIC.ATIONS FOR STEEL FMMED 
STRUCTURES 

The American Bridge Company of Ne« 
York has issued a pamphlet containing 
material for specifications for steel struc¬ 
tures, covering design, details of construc¬ 
tion and workmanship. It includes a series 
of tables on safe loads for sections used ^ 
beams, and a very comprehensive article 
explanatory of the tables and their methods 
of use. In fact this pamphlet is almost 
encyclopaedic in character and will niake a 
valuable reference work in the architect .' 
specification file. 


I 
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REREDOS, CLARK MEMORIAL CHAPEL, POMFRET, N. J. 
MR. A. A. WEINMAN. SCULPTOR 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
architectural league of new YORK 


conveni 

“AllierJ ’ Committee 
r permission 

tur? In? ^ ^ allied to archil 

that thp l^*^®Parmg this schedule we sums 

•“Twir.r.'i'T “‘“<*5'«“« 

*whitertur»rT*^^“?' Exhibition of 
«l<wd T„ New York, wh 

'•wins of comoH^^ 2hth, as affording 
arS‘^te‘“'*“*‘ \P“rtial ■ 
be said to be ^1^1^ curtail 

l‘“t to the CM..«1 othc 


In previous years efforts to provide an 
exhibition that would be interesting to the 
layman, fill the galleries with attractive 
objects and flood them with color, have been 
very apparent. This year, however, while 
all the attractiveness has been retained, 
the subjects shown form, perhaps, one of 
the most thoroughly educational exhibi¬ 
tions that the League has ever presented. 
It may be truthfully stated that the exhibits 
are entirely relevant, and only those arts 
that can be safely claimed to be “allied” 
to architecture have found place here. 

This narrowing down to the “topic” 
has in no way lessened the interest of the 
exhibition, either to the layman or the 
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professional visitor. On the contrary, it 
has resulted in a grouping of work that 
affords much better opportunity for study 
and comparison than has been present in 


many previous collections by 
Th/first, or entrant 
given up to the exhibition of pa 6 
Ld sculpture, although the work of 


CIVIC CENTRE. DENVER, COLORADO ARCHITECT 

MR. ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. ARCHITECT. MR. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, LAS DSC A 
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sculptor may also be found in other galler¬ 
ies. In these, however, it has been placed 
with a view to its decorative qualities. 
Here again we have a word whose defini¬ 
tion is largely expansive. When we say 
decorative, we desire in this connection, 
to convey its meaning as an embellishment 
of architecture. This w^ould then bar, as 


erSot’ * hunt, architects 

SCULPTOR 

mivE oV'neTyor'k 

of those 

no relevancy to good, 

•on of architeSroi u? Particular collec- 
■ogically arriv^at 

®oribes the lands de- 

yow shown bv 

*^o its environmpnt ^ ^ngue. Relevancy 
o^hibition and und* 

^ undoubtedly determined 


to a large extent the acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion of the many subjects submitted. 

The exhibition is strictly architectural 
m ^^ery detail. Its arrangement must be 
highly commended. For example: There 
IS a booth set apart for the exhibition of a 
series of designs for building “A Model 
American Town. This exhibit is composed 
of a number of photographs 
of buildings that have already 
been erected in different plac¬ 
es, selected and grouped here 
to illustrate the phases of re¬ 
cent design in the several 
important structures that con¬ 
stitute a town well developed 
architecturally. There are 
three churches of different 
denominations, a library and 
town hall, a hotel, a' club, 
schools, residences, and man¬ 
ufacturing buildings. All of 
these illustrations have been 
selected with painstaking care. 
The result is a grouping of un¬ 
usual interest. 

Often in architectural exhi¬ 
bitions features are noted that 
would be worthy of preserva¬ 
tion in a permanent exhibition 
if only a place where a per¬ 
manent exhibition cou'd be 
held were available for use. 
Unfo tunately we have no 
such building. The need for 
such an one could be dw'elt 
upon at some length, f or there 
can be no doubt that if the 
general public could at all 
times have access to a demon¬ 
s'ration so well set forth as 
the one under consideration, 
it would do more to inculcate 
a lesson in the designing of 
buildings and in town planning 
operations than W'ould thou¬ 
sands of written words. The town-planning 
feature alone was worthy of a special visit. 
The fact that the section where it w^as dis¬ 
played was thronged with interested people 
proves its large interest and practical 
educational value. 

As to the purely architectural exhibition, 
the presentation of work completed or in 
progress,—the composite view of the sub- 
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jecU shown strikes a “d 

kev than has been noticeable m recent 
veLs The tendency towards a 
ternretation of those tenets which are 
Lpposed to control Sood 
design are everywhere to be seen The 
suggestion of effeminacy—for want of 
wEsr word-— has largely disappeared, and 


A notable feature was the large number of 
exhibits of designs for stained glass. The 
advance of this art in America has been 
both steady and consistent. Its growth 
is largely due to a group of men, who 
with a large measure of artistic talent 
have given earnest study to an art hereto¬ 
fore monopolized by Europe. The progress 



MR. CHARLES W. LEAVITT. JR.. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

__ , T TN A nr r K 


in its place there has come to be observed 
a more virile “red-blooded” type that is 
in better keeping with our national tem¬ 
perament. 

Architecture as an art is everywhere 
apparent. In its interpretation as exhibited 
we were enabled to detect the progressive 
minds of the men who design and plan the 
buildings that are causing the world to 
regard our architectural achievements with 
respect. 


art has necessitated not alone 

pment of much a^istic 

ucation of structures of 

acturer. Ecclesiastic ^^jerican 

erection contain g »jnerican ar- 

ion, from designs by ( 

that has ehcited the^.^^^^nts. 
critics best able P . the exhi- 
lectures delivered dun g 
. which, as on , ..misual e<lO' 
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cational value. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield 
sDoke on the “Methods Employed in 
S;™! Snting”; Mr. C. Grant LaFa^e 
described “How an Architect Really 
Works,” and Mr. Karl Bitter’s address 
was on “Some Observations on ^Ancient 
and Modern Processes Employed the 
Production of Monumental Sculpture. 1 he 
collaborative competition, including a,n ar¬ 
chitect, a painter and a sculptor, had this 
year for its subject, “A Gallery Devoted 
to the Ceramic Art.” The winners m this 
competition were Ay mar Embury, 11., 
architect; Arthur Crisp, painter; and Sal¬ 
vatore Billotti, sculptor. The winning de¬ 
sign will be found illustrated m this issue. 

The medals of honor for the year 1913, 
were awarded as follows; for architecture, 
Messrs. York & Sawyer; for paintmg, 
Mr. Barry Faulkner; for sculpture. Mr. 
Karl Bitter. 

In the “Academy” Room at the right 
of the entrance to the galleries was shown 
the work of the men of the “American 
Academy in Rome.” This was a pre¬ 


sentation by scholarship men, and was 
an interesting pendant to the main archi¬ 
tectural exhibition. 

As in former years, the exhibition was 
formally opened by a dinner, at w'hich 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, the president of the 
League, presided. 

Speeches were made by Edward Robin¬ 
son director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; R. Clipston Sturges, president of 
the American Institute of Architects, John 
W. Alexander, president of the National 
Academy of Design; Jesse Benedict Carter, 
director of the American Academy m Rome, 
and F. Hopkinson Smith, the painter- 

authorj^e of his address Mr. Smith 

urged that architects adopt the method of 
coloring their drawings to make them 
appear as near as possible like pictures, 
so as to convey a clearer 
lavman lor whose 
intended. Mr. Smith behev^ tW it 
often happened that the faM 

to appreciate the merits of a work submitt 
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through his inability to comprehend its 
technical presentation. 

The year book of the League for 1914 is 
practically a catalogue of the exhibition. 
It is a dignified and well prepared presen¬ 


tation of recent achievement in the field 
of architecture, and the arts allied thereto 
and with the preceding volumes forms a 
record of certain phases of our architectural 
and artistic development. 



RIVERSIDE DRIVE EXTENSION. .‘^TUDY FOR 
MR. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 


TRE.\T.MENT AT INSPIRATION POINT 

MR. ARNOLD W. BRUNNER, ARCHITECT 
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VIOLET WOOD OF COMMERCE 

P RACTICALLY all woods contain 

coloring matter. ®” j 
necessary to produce color m wood 
is present in the tissues, but in 
many woods exposure to light and air 
” nLssary before the rich color becomes 


purple, or violet. These woods are de¬ 
rived principally from the West Indies 
and South America. The requirements 
of the furniture and cabinet trade are 
satisfied chiefly from British Guiana and 
Brazil. Small quantities are obtained oc¬ 
casionally from Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Paraguay. A great im- 
certainty existed for a long time as to what 
the botanical source of violet wood was, 
but it has been determined that several 
species yield wood which go imder this 
name. Peltogym pamcnl(d£ and P. conjerti- 
Hora produce the bulk of the violet woods 
now used for making furniture. In Bran 
the latter species is ® 

guarabu. It is now known that 
diate coloring matter of amaranth 
spreads over a number of closely alh 

genera. , , 

Pao is the Portugu^e name «f / fed 
wood of Bolivia and Brazil. It is ot a 
blood red color resembling the i^ sandal 
wood iPterocarpus) which is not niere 
superficial, but penetrates equally throng 
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noticeable. The coloring matter in all 
woods may be dissolved to a greater or 
lesser extent in water or in a weak alkaline 
solution. A ten per cent, solution of sodium 
hydroxide when heated extracts the color¬ 
ing matter very readily. The so-called 
violet woods are the most highly colored 
kinds known and a number of them are 
used not only in cabinet making and 
interior finish, but may be grouped among 
the dye woods of commerce. 

Under the name of violet wood or amar¬ 
anth different kinds for cabinet making 
are distinguished in commerce according 
to their deeper or lighter shades of red. 
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the wood. It is rather heavy weighing 
a little less than water, hard, though easily 
worked and polished, straight and fine¬ 
grained, and was formerly in great demand 
for making small articles of furniture. 
This wood is not now imported into this 
country, but a closely allied wood under 
the same name is occasionally shipped 
in here from Mexico. 

The violet wood of Cayenne is not so 
highly colored, being slightly yellowdsh 
on the outside and perhaps a little more 
violet colored in the interior. The color 
is not uniform throughout, but it has 
alternating streaks of dark violet with 
orange lines. The weight and hardness 
of this wood is similar to those of pao 
Colorado, but the grain is coarser and not 
so susceptible of a good polish. Formerly 
this wood was obtained in more or less 
large quantities in French Guiana and 
shipped to Paris, where it was used in the 
manufacture of furniture. It was also 
used for ship building, for which purpose 
it was highly esteemed. The tree from 
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very handsome, hard, close-grained, and 
is said to be very tough and durable. 

It is highly esteemed for ornamental fur¬ 
niture, cabinets, wooden tea trays, and 
if it were better known in the American 
markets it would be likely to take the 
place of rosewood in the fancy work of 
the cabinet maker. In British Guiana 
the wood is now used extensively for house 
framing, mill beds, shafts, rollers, and 
other structural purposes on account of 
its resistance to great strain. The Indians 
along the Berbice river construct large 
canoes out of the bark of the purple heart 
tree. These canoes are called “wood- 
skins” and are sometimes large enough to 
accommodate from sixteen to twenty per¬ 
sons. 

Tananeo or tanane is a Colombian tree 
which is said to belong to the genus Tecoma. 
The wood is heavier than the purple heart 
and when thoroughly seasoned will sink 
in water. It has a very tough fiber and 
is generally cross-grained, which often ren¬ 
ders it very difficult to work. It has been 
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, surface of a highly polished ^ 
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T he exhibit of the archi¬ 
tectural LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 

A \Tisitor to the recent exhibit prepared 
by the Architectural League of New York 
could hardly fail to be impressed by the 
popular nature of the material presented. 
Except in technique of rendering, the 
practitioner found very few, if any, ex¬ 
hibits which could be interpreted as having 
any educational value to him beyond that 
possessed by a photograph, for working 
drawings and everything suggestive of 
the technicalities of construction were 
most consistently excluded. Yet this is 
in no sense a disparagement of the work of 
selection,—indeed the exhibit as a whole 
compared very favorably with those given 
in former years, and in some respects was 
a consummation of the policy to present 
architectural subjects in such a way as to 
appeal to the art-loving public. 

Probably no better means can be devised 
either in New York or in any other Ameri- 
pn city, for the education of the public 
in appreciation of architectural design than 
just such exhibits prepared by local com¬ 
mittees but representative of work through¬ 
out the country. The popular educational 
value of material^ which is not restricted 
to the work of any one locality is obvious, 
and from the architects’ standpoint such 
a policy of selection is the only sound one. 


for any exhibition in which only a small 
local coterie is represented is too open to 
the charge of palpable self-advertising. 

Such exhibits as those submitted in 
competition for the Avery Prize should have 
a special interest for the art lover and the 
possible future client, as well as for the 
competing architects, in that they give 
an opportunity for studying in one compo¬ 
sition, architecture, the mother art, and 
her twins, painting and sculpture. The 
very fact that such a competition is held 
is significant of the trend toward the broad¬ 
est possible field for the architect and the 
attendant necessity for his broadest pos¬ 
sible training. The intelligent layman sees 
in such exhibits reasons—other than merely 
utilitarian—for the employment of a fully 
competent architect. He is no longer to be 
satisfied with “plans” for public or even 
private structures, but demands “designs” 
of which the many phases—{esthetic and 
constructive—are so completely in harmony 
as to form a consistent whole. 

Thus it will be realized that there is a 
penalty attached to educating the prospec¬ 
tive client, but it is one that every fair- 
minded practitioner will be glad to pav. 
In fact, an intelligent understanding on 
the part of the public of the problems 
which an architect must solve will, in gener¬ 
al, be a help rather than a hindrance to 
their satisfactory solution. “A little knowl¬ 
edge is a dangerous thing”—let the layman 
fully understand the architect’s point of 
view, and his inevitable criticism will 
become more and more helpful. 

It would perhaps be an added benefit 
to the layman who views the various 
competitive models submitted for the Avery 
Prize, and is trying to form an intelligent 
opinion as to their merits, if typewritten 
criticisms by the official jury were niadp n 
part of the phibit. It is^rue thTthe 
lack of scale m some designs is an obvious 
defect, but a brief discussion of the consid 
Orations which influenced the jury in thl 
selection of premiated designs would doubt¬ 
less add much to their general interest. 

AN ARCHITECTUIL\L EXHIBITION vnn 
ARCHITECTS ^ 

As the present exhibition in New YnrU 
and, in a greater or less degree 
appearing in other cities, are held ’largely 
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for the benefit of the public, the question 
naturally arises as to the desirability of 
holding occasional exhibits for the express 
benefit of architects themselves. These 
might well be less formal in character than 
those now' given, for there would be no 
necessity of appealing to the psychology 
either of the lay at tender or the “cub- 
reporter” who must perforce write a more or 
less appreciative column for the daily press. 

At the present time exhibition halls 
are in general the domain of the “superman” 
in the profession, to the exclusion of the 
gifted but undeveloped practitioner whose 
everj'^day work, if it could be exhibited 
and informally discussed with his col¬ 
leagues, might be greatly improved. Not 
only are the present, popular, exhibitions 
restricted—very wisely, perhaps, for their 
purpose—to work of the highest quality 
available, but the subjects generally given 


the greatest space are those which are al¬ 
ready thoroughly familiar to the profession. 
In an exhibition intended for the benefit 
of architects only, these hackneyed subjects 
might be suppressed and give place to those 
informal sketches and working drawings 
which, though almost unintelligible to the 
pubUc, are of very great importance to the 
practitioner in achieving desired results. 
Such an exhibition if feasible at all, should 
be held in some place where architects, 
draftsmen and students, might attend it 
informally at odd hours and there discuss 
with confreres of equal or greater experience 
some of the difficulties encountered or 
triumphs achieved in their everyday work. 
Probably the fraternal sympathy ensting 
between younger and older practitioners 
would by such means be increased, and the 
work of the less experienced be measurably 
improved. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


THE CLASSIC TRADITION IN AMERICA 

In a series of lectures by Mr. A. E. 
Richardson on the work of English archi¬ 
tects of the eighteenth century, given on 
successive Thursday evenings at Univer¬ 
sity College, it was stated by the speaker 
that “no other British colony presents such 
tangible evidence of the value of sequence 
in tradition as that offered by the three 
stages of architectural evolution in Amer¬ 
ica.” Mr. Richardson continued:— 

“The whole story of the Colonial tradi¬ 
tion, of the rise of Civil architecture, and 
the enormous advance of modern Ameri¬ 
can design, is today acting as a stimulating 
creed to the arts in Europe. It means to 
England precisely what the artistic ac¬ 
tivity of the archaic Greeks, who colonized 
Dorian Sicily, Magna Grajcia, and the 
Ionian cities of Priene, Miletus, and Ephe¬ 
sus, meant to the culmination of Hellen¬ 
istic art at Athens. America, with its 
unbounded resources, great commercial en¬ 
terprise, and, latterly, a closer appreciation 
of the arts, has awakened in the mother- 
country a fuller desire to improve the art 
of building. 

‘In the early beginnings of the tradition, 
when the newly arrived immigrants first 
erected their small houses, the scarcity of 
masons to work stone brought about the 
literal transference of stone forms to wood. 
The fact that wood was used at first en¬ 
couraged an ingenious and rich simplicity 
of taste which reached its zenith during the 
great Colonial epoch of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The simplicity 
and rranement of the buildings erected dur- 

Ik® Jr although anticipatory of 

e delicate style of the Adam brothers, 
'op' nearly approaches the same spirit of 
cii ured taste. The eighteenth century 
rought with it a striving for architectural 
elegance between the years 1725-1775; 
the increased population and wealth along 
occasioned a wider advance 

m desum. 

!mark that the archi- 
characteristic of Eng- 
the first half of the 


“It is worthy of re 
tectural development 
ush architects during 


nineteenth century should have had such 
a remarkable effect on the architecture of 
America. The recjuirements of that time 
in America for public structures were of 
such a character as to demand a monu¬ 
mental quality, and it is significant that 
the most recently erected Classic structures 
should in a measure revert in type to 
the earlier buildings of the tradition. The 
period from 1850 onward produced such 
giants as Hunt and Richardson, but pro¬ 
gress was not general until the genius of 
McKim again elevated American archi¬ 
tecture to the level of the Academic plat¬ 
form. We could write folios on the mod¬ 
ern development of Classic architecture 
in America, mentioning the names of sev¬ 
eral firms of world-wide prominence.” 


AMERICAN BUILDING HEIGHTS 

The maximum heights of buildings per¬ 
mitted by ordinance in some of the cities 
of the United States are: 


Feet 

Baltimore. 175 

Boston. 125 

Charleston, S. C. 126 

Chicago. 200 

Cleveland, 0. 200 

Erie, Pa. 200 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 200 

Indianapolis, Ind. 200 

Los Angeles, Cal. 150 

Manchester, N. H. 125 

Milwaukee, W'is. 225 

Newark, N. J. 200 

Portland, Ore. 160 

Providence, R. I. 120 

Salt Lake City. 125 

Scranton, Pa. 125 

W^orcester, Mass. 126 


ART MUSEUM URGED BY PHILADELPHIA 
PARK ASSOCIATION 

The annual report of the Fairmount Park 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., contains the 
following: 

“The art museum is in every sense of 
the word the key to this magnificent im¬ 
provement, and it is a source of profound 
satisfaction that this dominant feature of 
the plans, first formulated by this associ- 
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at ion, has at last been accorded in current 
discussion of municipal progress the prom¬ 
inence which it so well deserves. 

“Advantage of improved pavements, 
better wharves, docks and sewers, more 
commodious hospitals and almshouses, in¬ 
creased provision for parks and play¬ 
grounds and for cheap and rapid transit 
are not forgotten; the city wants them all 
and will continue to want them in increas¬ 
ing measure as its own growth develops 
and expands, but it w^ill go hard with the 
material aims if the higher and more spirit¬ 
ual impulses are neglected.” 


.4 TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 

The University of Toien, Toien, Sweden, 
has issued the particulars of a competition 
which it is holding for the purpose of devel¬ 
oping as a business speculation a consider¬ 
able amount of property which it owns on 
the outskirts of the town. A portion of 
the property is already occupied by the 
university’s museum and botanical garden, 
and these will be included in the scheme. 
They have reserved about 30,000 square 
meters for the future uses of the university 
and suggest reserving space for open squares, 
a promenade and a playground. Only 
apartment houses are to be built, and they 
are to be of a type to attract people of the 
middle classes. The flats are to consist of 
from two rooms and a kitchen to four 
rooms, maid’s room and kitchen.— Ex¬ 
change. 


FRENCH MEDALS FOR TECH STUDENTS 

Pajhs Society Gives Medals for Compeittions 
Architecittral Designs 

The Department of Architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
recently received word from the Societe 
des Architectes Diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment that at its last meeting it voted to 
put at the disposition of the Technology 
Department of Architecture two medals, 
one of gold, the other of silver, to be 
awarded annually in competition. This 
competition will be held in the fourth and 
fifth year classes in Design. 

This follows the plan of the “Prix 
Americain,” an annual competition at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, founded by American 


students in recognition of their indebted¬ 
ness to the French school. The program 
for this prize always calls for a subject 
distinctly American in character. The 
Competition for the medals of the Societe 
des Architectes Diplomes Francais at Tech¬ 
nology will have for its problem a charac¬ 
teristic French subject. 

The society which has donated these 
medals is composed of graduates of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is the first 
instance of an American school of archi¬ 
tecture receiving encouragement in this 
particular form. It is of still further 
significance for the reason that the Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture at Technologj- has 
from its inception adapted its methods of 
instruction from those of the Beaux Arts, 
and the directors of its courses in Design, 
Professor Letang and Professor Despra- 
delle, were notable graduates of the French 
school. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
COMPETITIONS 

The Academy announces its annual com¬ 
petitions for the prize of Rome in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture and painting. The fol¬ 
lowing fellowships are awarded aimually 
by the Academy, viz.: A fellowship in 
architecture of the value of $1,000 a year 
for three years; a fellowship in sculpture 
of the value of $1,000 a year for three years; 
a fellowship in painting of the value of 
$1,000 a year for three years. 

The awards are made on competitions 
which are open to all unmarried men, 
citizens of the United States, who comply 
with the regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy also announces its annual 
competitions for the fellow'ships in Classical 
studies. These will be awarded in 1914, 
by the Academy, as follow's; A fellowship 
of the value of $1,000 a year for one year; 
a fellowship of the value of $1,000 a year 
for two y’^ears. The awards of these fellow¬ 
ships are made on competitions which are 
open to all unmarried citizens of the 
United States, w'ho comply with the regu¬ 
lations of the Academy. 

Information as to the terms and condi¬ 
tions of the competitions may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Academy. C. 
Grant LaFarge, 101 Park Avenue, Ne« 
Y ork City. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN UNIVERSITIES 

At the international congress of town 
planning held at Ghent last summer, M. 
Jules Brunfarst, architect of Brussels, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
communicated a report on the value of uni¬ 
versities, academies and schools of art es¬ 
tablishing definite courses of instruction in 
town planning under its dual aspect of tech¬ 
nique and esthetic. He gave it as his opin¬ 
ion, which was generally indorsed, that all 
architects, engineers, and people intrusted 
with the administration of public works, 
both for government districts and towns, 
should be required to have followed a course 
of instruction in civic design and to hold a 
diploma for it. This, of course, was making 
a very bold claim for educational work in 
the subject, but there can be no doubt that 
sooner or later it will be looked upon as a 
part of the necessary equipment of the 
municipal constructor and engineer.— Ex¬ 
change. 


BOOK NOTES 


A Suggested Building Ordinance fob Small 
Towns and Villages. Recommended by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters op 
New York, and the National Fire Protec¬ 
tion .Association of Boston, Mass. 


This suggested ordinance providing for 
fire limits and the construction and equip¬ 
ment of buildings is an abbreviation of 
modern requirements representing what is 
considered to be the best practice in 
building construction. It has been compiled 
with special reference to the necessities 
of small towns. It is designed to arrest 
present hazardous practices and to serve 
as a reasonable regulation of ordinary build¬ 
ing construction in the communities where 
congestion of values is not abnormal. 


Attention is directed to the fact that 
dws not constitute a Building Code i 
the sense that term is generally understooi 
and therefore it should not be interprete 
as a warrantable minimum standard b 
cities which by reason of their present si? 
or rapid growth obviously require highi 
safeguards for public safety. 

It is stated that the committee havin 
inis work m preparation has had the bene 
oi the advice of numerous buildin 


experts, with a result which shows that 
much labor has been devoted to an effort 
to make the suggestions both brief and 
comprehensive. 

To those interested a copy of this w’ork 
will be sent gratis. All correspondence 
relating to this subject should be addressed 
to Ira H. Woolson, Consulting Engineer, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 135 
William Street, New York City. 


The Hollow Tile House. By Fr derick 

Squires. Full cloth, 208 pages, size 

7 by 10 inches, illustrated. Price $2.50. 

New York; W. T. Comstock Company. 

Mr. Squires has succeeded in imparting 
to his work on “The Hollow Tile House,” 
a readable style, combined with a large 
amount of useful and authoritative infor¬ 
mation, based on successful practice in the 
designing and planning of this type of house. 

The work is divided into fifteen chapters 
which treat the subject from the earlier 
methods of tile manufacturing to a conclud¬ 
ing chapter entitled “The House of Three 
Intentions.” 

Valuable information as to construction, 
useful hints as to cost and specific applica¬ 
tion of hollow tile, with particular reference 
to floor building, are imparted. Stucco 
coating in its various applications of color 
and texture have been carefully treated. 

On the whole, the book may be said to 
have considerable suggestive value to archi¬ 
tects, and having been written by an archi¬ 
tect who has specialized more or less in this 
class of house, the statement made in the 
work may be considered to a considerable 
degree to be authoritative. 


The Concrete Engineer’s Hand-book. 
Cloth, 370 pages, three and one-half by 
five and one-half inches. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa., 1911. 
Price, $1.25. 

The publishers have not attempted in 
this work to produce a condensed cyclopedia 
covering the broad field of concrete engi¬ 
neering, but they have undertaken to pre¬ 
sent to the public a handy reference book 
containing rules, formulas, tables and dia¬ 
grams that are often needed by architects, 
concrete engineers, inspectors, and every 
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one engaged in a profession or trade con¬ 
nected with the use of concrete in building 
construction. The aim has been to select 
from the vast amount of material available 
only that portion which is most likely to 
be used in connection with daily work, 
or which will be most frequently consulted. 
The tables selected for publication are those 
most in demand, and applications of the 
rules and formulas are shown in many 
cases by practical examples and solutions, 
together w’ith explanations. 


NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


SCREEN HARDWARE 

An attractive pamphlet issued by Sar¬ 
gent & Co., 94 Centre Street, New York 
City, with general offices in New Haven, 
Conn., illustrates a line of screen hardware 
made by this company. From a make¬ 
shift, covered with mosquito netting, 
stretched on an improvised frame, screens 
have become an important part of the nec¬ 
essary accessories to buildings used for 
human occupation. Their making has as¬ 
sumed the importance of a special industry 
and to meet the demand for fittings that 
would be in keeping with this higher devel¬ 
opment of screen making. Sargent & Co. 
have designed a line of hardware that con¬ 
tributes largely not only to the efficiency 
but also the attractiveness of screens. 

This pamphlet, which also includes in 
its illustrations special hardware for re¬ 
frigerators, ice-boxes, awnings, swings and 
hammocks, may be had on application. 


HAND POWER ELEVATORS AND DUMB¬ 
WAITERS 

A pamphlet that illustrates the improve¬ 
ments that have been made in hand power 
elev'ators and dumbwaiters, has been issued 
by Sedgwdck Machine Works, Inc., 128 
Liberty Street, New York City. 

While modern invention has caused the 
superseding of many utilities that were 
considered as essential fifty years ago. 


the hand power elevator and dumbwaiter 
has not passed and these convenient acces¬ 
sories continue in demand. 

Many different types to meet the varying 
conditions in modern buildings, together 
with special equipment for unusual demands, 
are shown in this catalogue which may be 
had on request. 


HEAT REGULATION 

A series of pamphlets issued by the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., illustrate and describe 
various devices and attachments thereto, 
for the regulation of heat. These devices, 
the makers state, have been standardized 
and made by them in various forms for 
the past thirty years. They comprise the 
usual form of thermostat with various 
attachments in the shape of time pieces 
and other registering and regulating de¬ 
vices that when set, controls the heat at 
desired temperatures at different periods 
throughout the twenty-four hours of the 
day. It is stated that these devices are 
manufactured for the purpose of controlling 
the temperature of buildings whether heated 
by street steam or gas. All of the various 
forms and appliances are illustrated in 
the series of pamphlets referred to, which 
may be bad upon application. j 

_ I 

I 

FIREPROOF DOORS AND TRIM ' 

A pamphlet issued by the Alignum 
Products Co., 103 Park Avenue, New \ork 
City, describes and illustrates a line of doors 
and trim manufactured from Alignum, a 
composition which the makers state has 
been approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

This material, it is claimed, is not merely 
a fire-retardent, but an absolutely fireproof 
product, and is strong and resilient, easily 
manipulated with woodworking machinery. 

It is further stated that fireproof doors I 
made of this material are lighter in weight 
than the usual metal fireproof door and 
but tw’enty per cent, heavier than an or¬ 
dinary' solid hardwood door. The pamphlet 
may be had on request. 
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THE GARDEN 


A LONDON TOWN HOUSE REMODELLED BY 
AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

HEN Sir Edward J. Har- years it was one of the important eentres of 
land, Bart., who was a social activity in London. In the course of 
director in the Honorable time, and during various changes of owner- 
East India Company, pro- ship, it came into the possession of the 
vided himself with a town present owner who determined to remodel 
house in London, he chose the house, as to its interior, in a manner 
a site in Kensington Pal- more in keeping with modem ideas of 
,. ace Gardens, and secured architectural and decorative proprieties. 

a house that would suggest in its The work was intrusted to Mr. W. Gedney 
Eastern motives of design, something of a Beatty, architect, of New York City, 
ong residence in India. He gave it the and the result, as shown in the accompany¬ 
ing* t Baroda House,” after one of the ing illustrations—^both in this text and 
Th°L illustration form—indicates how admir- 

nf H.* was erected about the middle ably and successfully the work was carried 
e nineteenth century, and for many to conclusion. 

Copyright, J914, by The American Architect 
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The exterior walls of the house remain 
unchanged, but the grounds surrounding 
have been laid out from the architect’s 
design, though not, as yet, carried to com¬ 
pletion. No attempt was made in the 
alteration to change the size of any of the 
rooms, but to comply with the demands of 
modern life, seven bath-rooms with modern 
plumbing were added, the house wired for 
electricity, and a system of hot water 
heating installed. 

The main rooms on the ground floor were, 
before alteration, in design and keeping 
with the stvle of the exterior, Pendentive 


BARODA HOUSE 


the mahogany employed throughout the 
house is the rich brown tone of that so 
much in vogue during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The furniture in the hall is mainly 
a reproduction of designs of eighteenth 
century examples, but the two Italian 
chests are antiques. The floor is laid in 
Pavonazzo marble. The stairs are of stone, 
and, with the exception of the substitution 
of a Georgian railing, remain as found. 

In the second story the plaster comice 
is copied from one in Hampton Court 
Palace, and the walls panelled with en¬ 
riched members. The drawing-room—as 
is customary in an English 
house—has its doorway facing 
the main entrance. This 
room is designed in the Adam 
style. The white Italian and 
Sienna marble mantel, seen 
in the illustration, is antique. 
The walls are panelled, and 
cornice, ceiling and moulding 
enriched in the design of the 
period. Satinwood furniture 
placed in this room is ol 
English make from eight¬ 
eenth century designs. The 
color of the walls in this room 
is white with a slight tone of 
soft green added in the panel 
spaces. The curtains are gray 
appliqued in white. The only 
decorative motives added in 
the way of accessories in this 
room are some antique Chi¬ 
nese porcelains, and a cabinet 
which contains a collection 


arches were in the hall, and cornices and 
ceilings were elaborated in ornamental 
motives of the period of its erection. 
These, with various partitions, iron-work, 
and other undesirable details were removed 
during the work of reconstruction. 

In remodelling the interior the architect 
designed with the view of a varied style 
for most of the important rooms, rather 
than keeping the whole of the interior 
in one period. The hall, as will be noted 
in the illustration, is in period about the 
year 1700, or a little later. Plain arches 
rise from panelled pilasters, and there has 
been added an enriched comice. The walls 
are white and the doors mahogany. All 


of antique gold bronze Thi- 
bettan idols. The dimensions of this room 
are about twenty by thirty feet, and its 
ceiling is sixteen feet high. 

The library leads off from the drawing¬ 
room, and is finished in the same brown 
tones of mahogany found elsewhere in the 
house. The walls are covered with a 
Japanese glass cloth. This is brown in 
color, as are also the rugs and curtains. 
In this room, as in most of the rooms 
throughout the house, the furniture is 
reproduced from well authentiwted ex¬ 
amples, and is all in period keeping. The 
pictures are genuine seventeenth centurj' 
examples, and there are used as orna¬ 
ments antique rhinoceros horn Chuiese 
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DEN 


cups, idols, and a pair of Chinese junks, 
which were made as cabinets and are 
inlaid with cloissone, jade and semi-pre¬ 
cious stones. This room is used as a 
living-room, and is in size, about the 
same dimensions as the drawing room. A 
wainscot follows around walls, carrying 
through with the same lines, the mantel 
and bookcases. 

The dining-room is a most excellent 
example of strict adherence to period style. 
The motive is Chinese Chippendale, and 
typifies many of the features introduced 
from China into England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. At that time, 
things Chinese were much in vogue in Eng¬ 
land, and in order to meet a popular de¬ 
mand, Chippendale evolved a style that has 
survived all the varied fads and phases in 
modern furniture making. 

Sir William Chambers, the architect 
of the Chinese pagoda in Kew Gardens, 
sojourned at one time in China, and after 
his return to England—or about 1757— 


published a work on Chinese architecture, 
furniture, etc. It was at about this same 
time that Thomas Chippendale issued his 
book on furniture, and this has linked his 
name with much of the furniture in Chinese 
design produced during that period. 

The walls of the dining-room are finished 
in gold with small sheets of Dutch metal 
laid on and then lacquered. These have 
toned down unevenly in places, bordering 
in color on a greenish gold, and form a 
background for the antique Chinese land¬ 
scape paintings on silk, which are of 
seventeenth century. The plaster corace 
and ceiling are white, and the semi-indirwt 
method of lighting is by use of Italian 
lamps hung near the ceiling. The effect has 
been foimd to be satisfactory, and the pic¬ 
tures well and evenly lighted. The floor 
in this room is teak wood boards. The 
Chinese rug, blue and fawn color m 
tones, was made in the East especially 
for this room. The curtains are of blue 
silk, self-toned, with Chinese designs in 
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the lighter shade. The chairs are covered 
with an ornamental silk brocade with blue 
and purplish tones. The chairs have been 
copi^ in their design from one in the 
South Kensington museum, and the re¬ 
maining furniture in the room has been 
design^ to be in keeping with these chairs. 
The wood is mahogany. The Chinese 
fire dogs are in brass and on the mantel 
shelf are antique blue and white Chinese 
porcelain beakers and a gold bronze Chinese 
sceptre. This room is perhaps the most , 
unusual and distinctive in the entire 
house. 

To the left of the entrance at the front 
of the house is the so-called “den.” It is 
designed to be an English room of about 
1600 A.D. The walls are panelled in oak 
put together with wood pins, and all of 
this panelling, as well as the furniture, 
has been sand rubbed so as to roughen the 
grain. The spacing of the stiles in the 


panelling varies as much as three-quarters 
of an inch, and while it is not apparent 
to the eye, the mechanical effect so often 
noticeable in modern work is not present. 
The frieze and ceiling are of plaster. All 
of the ornaments and mouldings have 
had the lines softened by sponging, so that 
the whiteness of the material and hardness 
of outline have been toned down to repre¬ 
sent the uneven character of the work of 
the period. The design of the ceiling is 
based on one in Knoll House at Sevenoaks, 
with certain modifications. The glass, 
which is leaded, and only translucent is 
a copy of an early seventeenth century 
design. The fact that it is not possible 
to see through these windows, when they 
are closed, relieves the effect of modernness 
and concentrates the attention within the 
room. The curtains are a well executed 
copy in buff linen of embroidery work of 
Elizabethan material, and the chairs are 
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covered in red velvet and bound with fawn 
colored bands ornamented with the same 
color fringe. An old rug in reds and blues 
covers the floor, which is of oak boards. 
Antique Chinese porcelains, enamel work 
and idols are here used as ornaments. 
A sixteenth century picture of the Madonna 
hangs over the fireplace, and facing this is 
a large seventeenth century picture framed 
into the panelling. A concealed door leads 
into the reception room adjoining, and there 
are bookcases back of the panelling which 
swings open to give access to them. 

A small reception room designed in the 
Adams period with an anticjue white marble 
mantel adjoins the den. The furniture is 
in black lacquer and dull gold, and the rug 
on the floor a soft gray. 

The conservatory adjoining the hall and 
dining room, and through which access 


is had to the garden, is covered with lattice 
painted a dark grey color, while the work 
behind it is of a certain shade of cream. 
The floor is laid with broken pieces of green 
and purplish marble, while the wicker fur¬ 
niture is left in its natural color. This 
conservatory is lighted by four globes of 
glass. A moonlight effect can be obtained 
in this room by illuminating but one of 
these globes. 

Practically all the mantels in the house 
are of the eighteenth century, and were 
found by diligent search in various parts of 
London. 

The architect, in furnishing us the above 
information, asks us to mention the valu¬ 
able co-operation of Mr. G. F. Marshall, 
under whose supervision the work was car¬ 
ried forward, and to w'hose efforts the 
accomplishment of the result is largely due. 
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HE CURRENT 

ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


The editorial section of the Architectural 
Review for November is devoted to a rather 
futile endeavor to bolster the position taken 
in previous issues with reference to the 
subject of competitions, and more particu¬ 
larly with regard to the circular of advice 
issued by the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. It attempts to throw out the entire 
fabric of the work of the committee of the 
Institute, selected with special reference 
to the subject it was to discuss, and utterly 
fails to offer or suggest anything that even 
in the editor’s judgment, might be a better 
substitute. It stands uncompromisingly 
for the abandonment of architectural com¬ 
petitions. 

This issue of the Review is entirely foreign 
in its illustrations and text, with the excep¬ 
tion above noted, and even that might 
be said to be foreign to American principles 
and ideas. The leading article is on the 
“Mechanical Development of the Modern 
German Stage.’’ This is followed by an 
article on “Modern Stage Setting in Ger¬ 
many.’’ 

The illustrations are of the Lady Chapel, 
Liverpool Cathedral, the Court Theatre at 
Dresden, and two English country b uses. 
The usual review, of the current (?) archi¬ 
tectural press, finds little, if anything, 
to commend in the illustrations of the 
Review's more .4merican contemporaries. 

The leading article in the Journal of 
American Institute of Architects for Feb¬ 
ruary, “Wanted—A New Word!’’, is not 
so much the quest of a synonym as it is for 
a correct definition or interpretation of 
the meaning of “allied arts.” It will be 
interesting to note in succeeding issues any 
replies that include a list of the arts that 
are really believed to be allied to architec¬ 
ture. 

The subject is one that has puzzled 
the committee of the Institute and every 
one who has given thought to the subject 
of art as applied, or the interpretation of 
those things that are germane to archi¬ 
tecture. 

The article by Mr. George E. Hooker, 
secretarj' of the ('ity Club of Chicago, 
on “Garden Cities,” is. it is stated, a paper 


read before the Housing Conference held 
at Cincinnati last December. 

The usual departments of the journal 
are all replete with information that will 
be found of interest by Institute members. 

The feature in The Internationd Studio 
for February, that will probably prove of 
the most technical interest to architects, 
is the illustration and description of “A 
House in a Wood,” by Mr. M. H. Bailey 
Scott, architect. Floor plans and sketches 
of the exterior and interior both in black and 
white and color accompany the article. 

In this issue there is also to be found 
a series of six original etchings by Mr. 
Walter Zeising. The artist is a native of 
Saxony, and his drawings show a keen 
appreciation of architectural detail. 

An article on Mr. F. J. Waugh, Ameri¬ 
can Marine Painter, is well illustrated, and 
is a tribute to Mr. Waugh’s art and a well 
deserved appreciation. 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 
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The mural decorations of the State 
Capitol of Wisconsin, executed by Mr. Hugo 
BaUin, are very fully illustrated and accom¬ 
panied by a well-written descriptive article. 

St. Thomas’s Church, perhaps the most 
generally illustrated architectural subject 
recently completed, absorbs the greater 
part of the space of The Architectural 
Record for February. The article describ¬ 
ing this work is by Mr. H. L. Bottomley, 
and the photographs, it is stated, were 
specialty prepared. 

Mr. G. Leland Hunter writes, in this 

(FROM THB ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 



DET.\IL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK 

MESSRS. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON. ARCHITECTS 

issue, on “Gargoyles, Grotesques, and Chi¬ 
meras.” 

The iniportance of housing development 
and the interest taken by members of the 
architecture profession in this line of 
endeavor is shown by the number of 
articles that have of late appeared not only 
in the architectural press but in publica¬ 
tions genereiy throughout the country. 
A contribution to this literature appears 
in this issue in the form of an article by 


Mr. John T. Klaber, who describes “The 
Garden City of Hellerau.” The illustra¬ 
tions accompanying the article are, in a 
sense, a repetition of those with which read¬ 
ers of this subject are already familiar. 


(FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE A.I.A.) 



LE PONT NEUP. ETCHING BY MEYRON 


Other articles in this issue will be found in 
the accompanying index in another column. 

The most important subject illustrated 
in The Western Architect for January, is 
the Great Northern Station at Minnea¬ 
polis, Charles Frost, architect. The pres¬ 
entation, however, is so meagre as to 


(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 
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afford an indifferent conception of the 
magnitude of the work. 

Some western suburban houses and a 
collection of miscellaneous subjects com¬ 
plete the issue. 

The Chapel of the Intercession of New 
York, Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
(New York office), architects, is the prin¬ 
cipal subject illustrated in Architechire 


An article by Mr. Charles E. White, 
Jr., reprinted from Building Progress, en¬ 
titled “Mistakes Architects Make,” is trite 
in a sense, and yet it is well to caution 
members of the profession against errors 
into which it is so easy to fall. This 
reprint might, however, be well supple¬ 
mented in a future issue of Architecture, 
by an article setting forth the bad taste 
fortunately seldom observed in modem 
journalism of including in the architec¬ 
tural description of dignified structures 
allusion to patrons of advertising pages. 

The Biltmore Hotel, as was the case last 
month with St. Thomas’ Church, claims 
considerable illustrative space in the archi¬ 
tectural press and The BrickbuiMer has 
shown it in the February issue in a number 

(FROM ARCHITSCTVRE) 


EXHIBIT ROOM. YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO, NEW YORK 
MESSRS. LAFARGE A MORRIS. ARCUITBCTS 

of illustrations, accompanied by an article 
by Montgomery Schuyler. 

The Public Library at Somerville, Mass., 
Mr. Edward L. Tilton, architect, not quite 
adequately illustrated; country houses by 
R. Clipston Sturgis, F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr. 

{Coniinued on pxge 112) 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, BOSTON) 


DETAILS OF AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
MR. E. L. LUYTENS, ARCHITECT 

for February. The presentation is admir¬ 
able and affords a comprehensive idea 
of this very important addition to the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Manhattan 
Island. 

Other subjects illustrated are the Bilt¬ 
more Hotel, already familiar to readers 
of The American Architect, and the 
Exhibit Room in New York of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Messrs. LaFarge & Morris, 
architects. 

The last named subject is further evi¬ 
dence of the growing appreciation of good 
architecture as a commercial asset. The 
architects have produced an exhibit room 
that is a creditable and well designed 
architectural effort, while their clients 
have surrounded their product with a set¬ 
ting that will enhance its aesthetic qualities. 
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S IGNING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

It is amusing to note the extent 
to which public officials will some¬ 
times go in showing their supposed def¬ 
erence to public opinion. During the 
present epoch of governmental reform, 
many far-sighted politicians have loudly 
championed two distinctly American 
principles, — the exaltation of the tax¬ 
payer and the intolerance of “bossism”; 
but the mayor of a New England metrop¬ 
olis seems to have reached the crest of the 
refoim wave in an order recently. issued 
to his subordinates wherein he is reported 
to have ruled against the practice of placing 
tablets containing the names of city offi- 
cimsand architects upon new or reconstruct- 
M buildings. He is said to object to 
^^pnvate individuals” being thus given 
credit for the construction of buildings 
that are possible only through the money 
collected from the people, and involving 
a needless expenditure of public funds 
that should end.” 

It appears that just before taking this 
drastic action the Mayor had been asked 
to sanction an appropriation for tablets 
on which the names of certain political 
opponents were to have been inscribed, 
l^erhaps the incident had no bearing on his 
attitude but whatever the actual impelling 
motives, the mayor could have chosen for 


his action no excuses calculated to be more 
popular with a more or less vacillating con¬ 
stituency. 

Possibly in some instances there has been 
an abuse of the custom of signing buildings 
with the names of officials remotely or 
indirectly concerned with erecting them. 
But, in any event, future citizens will be 
interested in knowing something of the 
personnel of the administration during 
which an important public monument was 
erected,—especially if the officials merited 
their confidence and respect. The public 
is also concerned that the name of the 
architect appear upon public buildings, 
because their design is in a sense a personal 
product,—^just as the name of the artist 
is looked for on a canvas, irrespective of 
whose money purchased the paint and paid 
for the framing. 

During much of the Roman Empire, 
periods of time were expressed by the names 
of the ruling consuls not because they 
controlled the change of seasons or were 
individually responsible for all which oc¬ 
curred throughout the realm during their 
terms of office, but because it was a conveni¬ 
ence in associating events of public interest. 

The New England mayor need have no 
fear of trespassing upon the sensibilities 
of taxpayers in the matter of inscribing 
public buildings with the names of those 
intimately responsible for their inception 
and accomplishment, for the purpose, as 
far as the public is concerned, is merely 
historical and informative and not intended 
for the glorification of the individual. 
Indeed an unobtrusive record of their 
employees is probably sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated by taxpayers to warrant the continu- 
ance of the custom of signing important 
public buildings, even at the expense of a 
few dollars for the inscription. What an 
ideal condition would exist if all expendi¬ 
tures of public funds for which there was 
less reason or excuse were eliminated! 




INTEGRITY 


Directness of purpose, like fame 
s^msto be inherited by some 
achieved by others, and upon many toT’ 
imposed by circumstances. Whatever the 
cause, It is a fact that the aroUiU * ^ 
generally produced in America to|a!:“'i! 
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more frank in its expression of structure 
than was that of ten years ago. It would 
be easy to dismiss the observation as 
being merely a phase of that modern spirit 
which demands a large degree of truthful¬ 
ness and openness in all enterprises whether 
of governmental or of private interest, 
for a public that with increasing frequency 
demands rigid investigation of the methods 
employed by its elected officials is likely 
to be almost equally sensitive in matters 
affecting its aesthetic welfare. 

Certainly the attitude of the public 
from which the architect draws his clientele 
will have an effect, beneficial or otherwise, 
upon the buildings designed by him, and 
the more enlightened portion of the citi¬ 
zenship—which now, fortunately, is erecting 
the more important buildings—is very 
quick to challenge any apparent superfluity 
in design. It is true that this censorship 
is not always directed by scrupulous con¬ 
sideration of truth, but it is a very real 
factor in the tendency of present-day design. 

Probably the owner’s convenience or 
the money return from his investment 
contributes to the public demand for archi¬ 
tectural frankness even more than do ab¬ 
stract considerations. We recall an instance 
in which the entrance doorway of an office 
building was so designed that an orna¬ 
mental feature crowning the entablature 


appreciably cut off the light from a window 
behind it. Rather than lose a threatened 
large reduction of expected income, the 
owner had the obstruction removed, al¬ 
though in doing so he quite marred the 
appearance of the facade, which had been 
conceived as a whole. Probably the archi¬ 
tect, who was publicly known to have 
designed the structure in its original form, 
will be specially careful hereafter not to 
sacrifice obvious utility in an undue adher¬ 
ence to conventional design. 

The designing of recent factory and loft 
buildings by architects has done much 
toward the development of architecture 
that is structurally frank. Such structures 
are perhaps too frequently considered by 
the owner as mere business equipment, 
to be built so as to yield the largest possible 
net revenue. But at any rate there is no 
money voluntarily contributed by him for 
.sham cornices or other meaningless adorn¬ 
ment ; consequently the architect is obliged 
to rely upon the great essentials—mass, 
light and shade and fenestration—for his 
results. The fact that in these instances 
“directness of purpose” is imposed upon the 
architect is certainly not to be regretted, 
and it is gratifying to see that the same 
frankness of design is becoming more 
general even in buildings of a non-commer¬ 
cial type. 


THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 

{Continued from ixuje 110) 

Mauran, Russell & Garden; and a city 
house by Howells & Stokes, accompanied 
by a descriptive article by Mrs. Stapley 
completes the illustrative features of the 
issue. 

A RECENT LEGAL DECISION 


CONTRACT PRICE—CONSTRUCTION 
A contractor on January 18th offered to 
furnish the ironwork of a building for a 
gross sum, and cornice without covers at 
$1.50 per foot. The owner accepted the 
bid for the ironwork, and the contractor on 
February 15th wired to the owner the price 
of cornice with covers as $1.80 per foot. 


The owner wired in reply instructing its ; 
shipment at once, and the contractor im¬ 
mediately began to manufacture the cor¬ 
nice. The owner canceled the order and 
declined to accept it at any price. The 
manufactured comice was sold at auction 
and the contractor sued to recover the dif¬ 
ference between the contract price and the 
proceeds of the auction sale. The owner 
filed a cross-action for damages for failure 
to furnish the cornice at $1.50 per foot. 
Judgment that neither party take anything 
by his action was reversed, and it was held 
that if, on a new trial, the contractor was 
found entitled to damages, he was entitled 
thereto on the basis of $1.80 per foot. 

Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. r. 
\Jckery, Texas Civil Appeals, 158 S.W., 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


A DANCE BY THE GARGOYLES OF NEW 
YORK 

On March 17th, at nine o’clock, in the 
Hotel Martinique, the Gargoyles of New 
York City will give a dance. Information 
and tickets may be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Charles .Ackerman, 389 Fifth Avenue. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW CASTLE (DEL.) 

CITY AND COUNTY BUILDING 

A jurv’ composed of Paul P. Cret, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., William H. Kendall and 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, of New* York 
City, with Professor Warren P, Laird, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, acting as 
professional adviser, has awarded to Messrs. 
Palmer, Hornbostel & Jones, the first prize 
in the competition for the proposed new 
joint city and county building, to be located 
at Wilmington, Del. 

Estimated cost of building is $1,000,000. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER A.I.A., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


p Tf^ sixty-ninth meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Insti- 
^te of Architects was held on Tuesday, 
^ 1914. The meeting was 

called to order by Vice-president A. C. 
Martin. 


Guests of the Chapter present: A. V 
Kea, architect, of Joplin, Mo.; John I 
Bowler, and E. J. Clement, of the Buildi 
<m Confractor, and W. E. Prine and H. I 
nensley, of the Southwest Contractor. 

For the Sub-Committee on Public Ii 
Sker””’ ^ presented by A. I 

Committee on Entertainmen 
ir. John P. Krempel reported that M 
ij ^ "lumber of this Chapte 

d read a paper at the following Chapt< 

fessni”\r future, Pr< 

Si ™lg?mery, of the University ( 
^uthem California, would read a pap< 


to the Chapter on the subject of “Electric¬ 
ity and Fire Hazard.” 

The Secretary read a resolution on the 
death of President R. B. Y’oung, prepared 
by the specially appointed committee. On 
motion, seconded and duly carried, the reso¬ 
lution was adopted, ordered spread upon 
the minutes, and an engrossed copy sent 
to the familv of the decea.sed. 

Communications were read as follows: 

From Mr. Octavius Morgan, member 
of the C’hapter, at present travelling in 
Europe, pre.senting his greetings. 

From the Committee on Quarters of the 
.American Chemical Society, reriuesting this 
Chapter to co-operate towards the securing 
of headquarters for technical societies in 
Los Angeles. 

Communication from Mr. Glenn Brown, 
expressing appreciation of a letter for- 
W'arded to him from this Chapter on the 
14th dav of Januarv, 1914. 

Two communications from D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd, Secretary .A.I.A., one con¬ 
taining the resolution adopted at the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the A.I.A., 
thanking the President, Secretary, members 
of the Board of Directors and Chairman 
and members of standing and special 
committees for the w’ork they had accom¬ 
plished. The other announcing the ap¬ 
pointment of F. Parmentier as a member of 
the Institute's Committee on Conservation 
of Natural Resources and Historic Monu¬ 
ments for the year 1914. 

A communication from the Acting 
Executive Secretary A.I..A., containing a 
resolution that the question of holding the 
1915 convention in Los .Angeles, would be 
referred to the May meeting of the Board. 

A committee was appointed to draw a 
resolution on the death of W illiam Curlett, 
a member of the San Francisco Chapter 
ALA. 

Followed discussions regarding the pro¬ 
spective City Hall for Los Angeles, and on 
suggestions made, the Vice-president ap¬ 
pointed a committee to confer with leading 
Los .Angeles citizens interested in town 
planning and civic improvements, and if 
possible to induce them to be the guests of 
the Chapter at a subse(juent meeting. 

A. W. Rae, architect, Joplin, Mo., ad¬ 
dressed the Chapter. 
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FAVORS ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

Chairman of House Public Buildings and 

Grounds Committee Favors Activity in 
ConsTHIIOTION 

Representative Frank Clark, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Federal Build¬ 
ings and Grounds, is reported in Washing¬ 
ton (D. C.) dispatches as favoring activity 
in the work of constructing ample quarters 
to house every department of the Govern¬ 
ment. He is quoted as saying: 

“The Government of the United States 
should not be a tenant in any place where 
it can reasonably be avoided, and under no 
conditions should the Government long 
remain a tenant at the seat of the nation. 
Not only should this sentiment force us 
to construct immediately all buildings nec¬ 
essary to house the different departments 
of the Government, but purely as a busi¬ 
ness proposition we should not long delay 
this great work.” 

During the course of an address made to 
the House, Mr. Clark directed attention to 
the fact that of the large appropriations 
made for Federal buildings during recent 
years but a small proportion was for the 
Capitol, and that in view of the fact that 
the Federal Government in Washington 
was a tenant to the extent of a very large 
rental, early steps should be taken to pro¬ 
vide necessary buildings. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
GEORGL\ SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 

The annual review of the Department 
of Architecture of the Georgia School of 
Technology has been received. 

Illustration of the school work for the 
past year would seem to indicate a pro¬ 
gressive course of study, well directed. 
Of particular interest to students of South¬ 
ern architectural schools is the work sub¬ 
mitted in the Southern Inter-Collegiate 
competition. This competition was par¬ 
ticipated in by an association of schools 
of architecture in the South. In this work, 
as well as in other direction of architectural 
education in the Southern States, the Geor¬ 
gia Chapter has contributed liberally of 
funds and has in other ways given the inost 
substantial assi.stance. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

One hundred and fifty members of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, A.I.A., were, it is 
stated, present at a dinner held by the 
Chapter in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
December 16th. President Sturgis ad¬ 
dressed those present. Others who spoke 
were Dr. Edward F. Smith, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania; John P. 
Connelly, chairman of Council’s Committee 
on Finance; Morrison L. Cooke, Director of 
Public Works, and Eli K. Price, member 
of the Art Jury of Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Archi¬ 
tectural Club on February 17th ten com¬ 
mittees were named to begin active negotia¬ 
tions for the placing of the tenth annual 
architectural exhibition which wll be held 
there next autumn at the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute. The exhibition will include work 
not only of American architects, but of 
some of the best in England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Austria and Italy. E. B. Lee, 
president of the club, presided. 


A COURSE IN ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

A new course in architectural engineering 
has been instituted at the Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa. Professor Allen 
T. Kimball, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, will be in charge. 


FAILURE TO ACCORD CREDIT 

It is regretted that through oversight 
the name of Mr. Henry F. Keyes, architect, 
was omitted in publishing the Gray and 
Davis Building, in our issue of February 
25, 1914. Mr. Keyes was associated with 
Messrs. Monks & Johnson, in the desigmng 
of this building, and should have received 
credit in the publication of the work. 


DEATH OF GEORGE T. HOVEY 
Mr. George T. Hovey, senior member 
of the firm of George T. Hovey & Son, 
architects, of Marietta, Ohio, died on Jan¬ 
uary 20th in his seventy-seventh year. 
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Mr. Hovey was one of the oldest practicing 
architects in Ohio. He was a member of 
the Western Association of Architects when 
it was merged with the American Institute, 
and always adhered to the highest ideals 
of his profession. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. S. H. Bailey, with offices at 154 
Nassau Street, New^ York City, desires to 
announce that he has formed partnership 
with R. E. Archibald, of Newark, N. J., 
for the practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Archibald & Bailey. They 
will open another branch office at Milford, 
Conn. Manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples are desired. 


BOOK NOTES 

Plumbers’ and Fitters’ Hand-book. 
Cloth, 375 pages, three and one-half by 
five and one-half inches. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa., 1905. 
Price, $1.25. 

The design of the publishers, as stated 
in the preface of this hand-book, has been 
to meet the necessities not only of the 
mechanics in the trades mentioned, but 
also of all persons in any way interested 
in the design, construction and maintenance 
of buildings and utilities pertaining thereto. 
In accomplishing this the publishers have 
selwted that rule, formula or process 
which, in their opinion, is best adapted 
to the circumstances of the case, describing 
It fully, giving whenever possible full 
directions how and when to use it, and not 
mentioning alternative methods wffien doing 
so might tend to confuse the reader. The 
publishers claim that this is the first 
reference work of its kind. 


The Building Trades Hand-book. (Se< 
ond Edition). Cloth, 375 pages, thrc 
and one-half by five and one-half inche; 
udy illustrated. International Texl 
oopk Company, Scranton, Pa., 191^ 
Pnce,$ 1 . 25 . 

states that this hand-boo 
IS mtended for the use of all persons cor 
nwted with the building trades, and cor 


tains many features not found in similar 
publications. 

In addition to tables giving the properties 
of material used in construction, practical 
rules for laying out work and data valuable 
for reference, it presents approved methods 
for solving the problems involving strength 
of materials and stability of construction 
which occur in building practice. Among 
other subjects considered are loads on 
structures; the strength of materials; the 
bearing capacity of soils; the dimensions 
of piers and their foundations; and the 
various kinds of brick and stone masonry. 
The chapters on American systems of 
plumbing, gas fitting, heating and ventila¬ 
tion and cement tests appear to be particu¬ 
larly complete for a hand-book. The text, 
clearly expressed, is supplemented by many 
well chosen figures, and all the material 
is conveniently arranged for ready reference. 


Brunelleschi. A poem by John Galen 
Howard, F.A.I.A. Ninety-five pages, 
six by ten inches, printed in black with 
red initials, on Etruria hand-made papier, 
bound in blue Ancona boards with a 
uniform slip case. John Howell, San 
Francisco. Cal. Price $6.00. 

Those architects and their clients who 
in the lull of daih' activity allow themselves 
the luxury of thinking about the less 
tangible phases of architecture, will be 
interested in this work which sympathet¬ 
ically interprets the “Father of the Renais¬ 
sance.’’ The purpose of the poem, written 
largely in Florence, the scene of Brunel¬ 
leschi’s career, is in some measure to portrav 
the man and at the same time to make the 
architect, as a type, more readily intellig¬ 
ible to the world. The metrical expression 
has all that forceful dignity and sustained 
vigor of imagination which proclaims it the 
first true epic of the “mother art.’’ 

The action of the piece occupies one fine 
April day, a brief interval of vigor in 
Brunelleschi’s last illness. The aged archi¬ 
tect, realizing that death is at hand, has 
determined upon a last visit to the Cathe¬ 
dral dome. The first scene is at dawn 
in Brunelleschi’s Florentine home, the sec¬ 
ond is at midday within and upon the 
dome, the third is at sunset on the slopes 
of San Miniato overlooking Florence. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY PRODUCTS 

The National Tube Company, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., has recently issued Bulletin 
No. 19, to supply for quick and ready refer¬ 
ence a complete list of products manufac¬ 
tured by the National Tube Company. 
This has been done, it is stated, in response 
to a constant and increasing demand for 
such a list. The bulletin will be sent to 
any one making application for it. 

Full information respecting any specific 
product will be furnished by the nearest 
sales office on receipt of inquiries. 


“WATER INSURANCE” 

Under the above title the Hydrex Felt 
and Engineering Company, 120 Liberty 
Street, New York City, has issued a 
booklet calling attention to the large losses 
which frequently result from exposure of 
goods or interior equipment of buildings 
to water from unexpected or unusual 
sources. 

In a sense, this title is a misnomer, 
according to the generally accepted mean¬ 
ing of the term. Insurance provides a 
method of recovering for losses after they 
have taken place, whereas, the object of 
this booklet is to indicate a manner by 
which such losses, at least from water, 
can be prevented. 

Probably the average owner and possibly 
a considerable number of architects have 
never realized the dangers of flood in a 
building located far above the level of 
ground water, or overflow from streams, 
waterways, etc. Suppose, for example, 
a fire occurs in a building, and tons and tons 
of water are pumped into it by the fire 
department, in an effort to extinguish the 
flames. The danger of this water working 
through the walls and even the earth for 
a considerable distance, and flooding the 
basements of adjacent or nearby buildings 
is large; also the bursting of a water main 
in the street anywhere in the neighborhood 
could readily flood a basement before 
measures could be taken to stop the flow. 
These are simply the dangers that ever 
threaten the portion of a building extending 


below grade; and even the upper stories 
are subject to flood from bursting pipes 
buried in floors or walls, from an accident 
to the sprinkler system, or from a variety 
of other causes. 

These matters are all dwelt upon in the 
pamphlet under consideration, and their 
prevention by means of a judicious use 
of Hydrex Products discussed. It is ob¬ 
vious that the cost of protection is insig¬ 
nificant in comparison with the large losses 
of which there is of course undoubted possi¬ 
bility. It would seem, from a careful 
perusal of this work, that a case had been 
established. 

To those interested, a copy of “Water 
Insurance” will be sent upon request to 
the publishers of the work. 


ART GLASS 

A catalogue of International .4rt Glass, 
now in preparation, will, it is stated, con¬ 
tain illustrations of the many designs that 
have become standardized, and can be sup¬ 
plied from a regular stock. Preliminaiy^ 
to the issuance of this catalogue, a pamphlet 
has been issued by Shattock & McKay Co., 
C^hicago, Ill., illustrating a number of 
designs of art glass, both plain and colored, 
intended for the decorative treatment of 
windows, doors, transoms, and other loca- ] 
tions where glass is employed. 

This catalogue will be sent on request. 


SANITARY PLUMBING ACCESSORIES 

A pamphlet issued by N. 0. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Mo., illustrates a 
line of Sanitary Drinking Fountains. The 
action of state legislatures throughout the 
country, prohibiting a common drinking 
cup, necessitated the evolvement of a form 
of drinking fountain that would comply 
the new sanitary regulations and retain 
the same artistic forms and designs that 
are now considered essential in modem 
plumbing equipment. Probably the most 
approved new form of drinking fountain 
is of the “bubbling” type, and an extensive 
line to suit every requirement is to be found 
in this special catalogue. Other equipment, 
aside from fountains, made by this com* 
pany, is shown in the pamphlet, which 
be forwarded on application. 
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KRUPP COTTAGES, ESSEN. GERMANY 


THE FIBRE OF THE NATION. Part VI 

SOME OBSERVATIONS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN EUROPE 

By WM. H. SCHUCHARDT, A.I.A., Member of the Milwaukee Houeing Commieewn 


THE CONTINENT 


N O discussion of German housing of 
working people is complete with¬ 
out reference to the many villages 
begun and maintained by private 
enterprise. Of these the eighteen colonies 
belonpng to the Krupp Works in Essen 
are the largest, the best known and the 
roost elaborate. The Friederich Krupp 
Last Steel Works were begun on a small 
scale m 1810 and struggled through many 
years of anxiety and tribulation until 
a out 1850 when, with the greater develop¬ 


ment of local coal mines and a wider use 
of their products, the fortunes of the 
firm began to rise rapidly. In 1848 but 
seventy-two men were employed; and in 
1912, there was 60,000 men on the pay 
roll. The housing capacity of Essen, which 
had been a village of 3,000 inhabitants, 
was entirely inadequate for the great 
influx of laborers, and the consequent 
need of homes provided a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for gain to land speculators and 
usurers. Congestion in its worst form 
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naturally resulted. Cholera epidemics, im¬ 
morality, and unspeakable filth made the 
lot of the laborer unbearable, and he saw 
in labor agitators the only ray of hope. 

To overcome these evils, and also because 
of a deep fellow-feeling for their men, 
the Krupps began in 1871 their first colony, 
and erected in three years 2,358 dwellings. 
The high price of land forbade the adop¬ 
tion of the cottage system in these earlier 
seven groups, and an insufficient water 


great majority of these dwellings are ol 
two or three rooms. In 1901, out of 4,083 
dwellings 1,660 had two rooms, 1,869 had 
three rooms, and 448 had four rooms. 
Yearly rentals for two-room dwellings are 
from $15 to $20, for three rooms $30 to 
$55, and for four rooms $45 to $90. Weekly 
wages vary from $4.50 for common labor 
to $10 for moulders. 

The capital expended for these buildings, 
exclusive of ground value, was $4,000,000, 



KRUPP COTTAGES 


and another million was spent 
for housing workmen engaged 
by the firm in departments 
other than the steel works. 
For almost twenty years no 
additions were made to these 
colonies, but soon after 1890, 
the rapidly growing business 
required considerable increase 
in labor forces, and the need 
of more colonies became pres¬ 
sing. In 1894, “Kolonie .41- 
fredshof” c o n s i s t i n g of 234 
homes was built, and Fried- 
richshof with 200 homes fol¬ 
lowed in 1899. Other and 
smaller colonies were begun 
and older ones enlarged from 
time to time, .\ltenhof, num¬ 
bering 186 homes, was erected 
for pensioners, and the widow.? 
and orphans of former employ¬ 
ees, none of whom pay rent. 
Here the efficient and loyal end 
their days in beautiful quiet 
surroundings, free from care 
and fear or the rent collector. 
The houses are in plan similar 
to those of the other colonies. 


system necessitated placing building within 
a small radius. The tenements themselves 
are as attractive as institutional appearing 
structure can be, and they are a great im¬ 
provement over similar houses of the same 
period. They do, of course, suffer by 
comparison with the newer colonies. The 
Cronenberg colony was built for the cheaper 
labor, and consists of a number of barracks, 
two and three stories high which contain 
each from thirty to forty apartments, with 
one entrance to every six of them. A small 
park and gardens add a bit of cheerfulness 
to the otherwise severe neighborhood. The 


but they are never over two 
stories and often but one story high. In 
the individual beauty of the houses, as 
well as in charm of location and parking, 
Altenhof is quite the equal of the other 
later colonies, as for instance Maiga- 
rethenhof and the Emscher-Lippe colony. 
In these, the influence of the revived inter¬ 
est in town planning is very apparent. The 
streets, open spaces, the vistas, and plantiitf 
have been most carefully considered and 
architecturally, complete harmony has been 
established in spite of very considerable 
diversity. None of the family houses erect¬ 
ed since 1890 have less than three rooms 
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and most of them have four or five rooms. 

There are also a number of lodging houses 
where several thousand unmarried men are 
taken care of, and where they have, at a 
moderate cost, all the usual advantages 
of a club j that is, smoking and loungmg 
rooms, dining halls, libraries, and writing 
rooms are provided. 

Then there are community'stores in each 
colony, hospitals, public baths, 
a general library, schools, both 
primary and high, an insurance 
department, and a bank, fire 
departments, water works, etc., 
all supported, either entirely or 
in part by the firm. All this 
sohcitude for the welfare of the 
laborer is strictly a matter of 
usiness, not of philanthropy. 

It IS not even a matter of “pros¬ 
perity sharing” such as obtains 
m Port Sunlight. But through 
the advantage of having at hand 
arge sums of money to invest 
• interest), the firm has been 
n position to help the employees 

In depended 

on inividual effort; through co- 

Wtive stores, financed hy the 
jnn, they can considerably re¬ 
duce the cost of living; thrLgh 
the assistance of the firm E 
enjoy many social advantaged 
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public for consideration of this problem 
^ no longer a cry in the wilderness, and 
it can safely be prophesied that within 
another decade remedies, both in muni- 
PP.fj.^®ff*®^ution and in more wisely planned 
ouddmgs and districts, will be energeti- 
ca^ applied in every section of the country. 

Beside protecting ourselves 
against deterioration of the “fibre 
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of the nation,” we must also keep sound 
and strong that large foreign fibre which 
is constantly being woven into our social 
fabric. 

Those highest foreign ideals we should 
welcome as additions to our American ideals, 
and from their union develop the finest 
citizenship the world has yet known. But 
that cannot be done under the housing 
conditions which now obtain in those dis- 
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naturally resulted. Cholera epidemics, im- great majority of these dwellings are of 

morality, and unspeakable filth made the two or three rooms. In 1901, out of 4,083 

lot of the laborer unbearable, and he saw dwellings 1,660 had two rooms, 1,869 had 

m labor agitators the only ray of hope. three rooms, and 448 had four rooms. 

To overcome these evils, and also because Yearly rentals for two-room dwellings are 

of a deep fellow-feeling for their men, from $15 to $20, for three rooms $30 to 

the Krupps began in 1871 their first colony, $55, and for four rooms $45 to $90. Weekly 

and erected in three years 2,358 dwellings. wages vary from $4.50 for common labor 

The high price of land forbade the adop- to $10 for moulders, 

tion of the cottage system in these earlier The capital expended for these buildings, 
seven groups, and an insuflBcient water exclusive of ground value, was $4,000,000, 

and another million was spent 
for housing workmen engaged 
by the firm in departments 
other than the steel works. 
For almost twenty years no 
additions were made to these 
colonies, but soon after 1890, 
the rapidly growing business 
required considerable increase 
in labor forces, and the need 
of more colonies became pres¬ 
sing. In 1894, “Kolonie .41- 
fredshof” consisting of 232 
homes was built, and Fried- 
richshof with 200 homes fol¬ 
lowed in 1899. Other and 
smaller colonies were begun 
and older ones enlarged from 
time to time. Altenhof, num¬ 
bering 186 homes, was erected 
for pensioners, and the widows 
and orphans of former employ¬ 
ees, none of whom pay rent, 
Here the eflicient and loyal end 
their days in beautiful quiet 
surroundings, free from care 
and fear of the rent collector. 
The houses are in plan similar 
KRUPP COTTAGES to those of the other colonies, 

but they are never over two 

system necessitated placing building within stories and often but one story high. In 

a small radius. The tenements themselves the individual beauty of the houses, as 

are as attractive as institutional appearing well as in charm of location and parking, 

structure can be, and they are a great im- Altenhof is quite the equal of the other 

provement over similar houses of the same later colonies, as for instance 3Iaiga- 

period. They do, of course, suffer by rethenhof and the Emscher-Lippe colony, 

comparison with the newer colonies. The In these, the influence of the revived inter- 

Cronenberg colony was built for the cheaper est in town planning is very apparent. The 

labor, and consists of a number of barracks, streets, open spaces, the vistas, and planting 

two and three stories high which contain have been most carefully considered and 

each from thirty to forty apartments, with architecturally, complete harmony has been 

one entrance to eveir six of them. A small established in spite of very considerable 

park and gardens add a bit of cheerfulness diversity. None of the family houses erect- 

to the otherwise severe neighborhood. The ed since 1890 have less than three rooms 
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aud most of them have four or five rooms. 

There are also a number of lodging houses 
where several thousand unmarried men are 
taken care of, and where they have, at a 
moderate cost, all the usual advantages 
of a club; that is, smoking and lounging 
rooms, dining halls, libraries, and writing 
rooms are provided. 

Then there are community stores in each 
colony, hospitals, public baths, 
a general hbrary, schools, both 
primary and high, an insurance 
department, and a bank, fire 
departments, water works, etc., 
all supported, either entirely or 
in part, by the firm. All this 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
laborer is strictly a matter of 
business, not of philanthropy. 

It is not even a matter of “pros¬ 
perity sharing” such as obtains 
in Port Sunhght. But through 
the advantage of having at hand 
large sums of money to invest 
(at interest), the firm has been 
in position to help the employees 
to get far more for their rent 
than they could if they depended 
on mdividual effort; through co¬ 
operative stores, financed by the 
fim, they can considerably re¬ 
duce the cost of living; through 
the assistance of the firm they 
enjoy many social advantages, 
far beyond the pale of the ordi¬ 
nary laborer. 

How far we, in the United 
States, shall profit by the exam¬ 
ples of England and of the Con¬ 
tinent, and how much they may 
inspire us to make possible the 
pursmt of happiness, other than 
political happiness, for that huge 
army of struggling toilers, is a 
matter for local decisions. We, 
like our foreign cousins, now recognize the 
need as an economic rather than a philan- 
anthropic one; we appreciate the ineffective¬ 
ness of our elaborate school systems in the 
making of good citizens, when the influence 
of the home is diametrically opposite; we 
plainly recognize ail the extravagant evils 
incident to slums and excessive rentals; our 
seere are daily warning us of impending 
social upheaval. Appeal to the thinking 


public for consideration of this problem 
is no longer a cry in the wilderness, and 
it can safely be prophesied that withm 
another decade remedies, both in muni¬ 
cipal legislation and in more wisely planned 
buildings and districts, will be energeti¬ 
cally applied in every section of the country. 

^side protecting ourselves 
against deterioration of the “fibre 
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of the nation,” we must also keep sound 
and strong that large foreign fibre which 
is constantly being woven into our social 
fabric. 

Those highest foreign ideals we should 
welcome as additions to our American ideals, 
and from their union develop the finest 
citizenship the world has yet known. But 
that cannot be done under the housing 
conditions which now obtain in those dis- 
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tricts to which the newcomers are drawn. 

They and the native wage-earners should 
be shown the advantages of cooperation, 
and the inevitable results of improvidence; 
speculative builders should be encouraged 
to provide better buildings both in plan 
ana in construction; and municipalities 
must stamp out or require alterations in all 
buildings which sanitary inspectors may 
consider uninhabitable. 


It is estimated, that in this land of oppor¬ 
tunity, 10,000,000 people are much of the 
time underfed, poorly clothed, improperly 
housed, and we are told that “an otherwise 
strong, sound country cannot long survive, 
when a large proportion of its people find 
it difficult to live happily and in wholesome 
surroundings.” May we heed the warning 
before it is too late. 

(THB END) 


W HITE ANTS AND THEIR DE¬ 
STRUCTION OF WOOD 

There has been little exi>erience in this 
country of the ravages of white ants on 
the timber used for construction purposes. 
The ants are occasionally a source of con¬ 
siderable annoyance in houses where they 
are difficult to exterminate. There are 
seven species of white ants in this country 
that are known to do damage to wood. 
Their powers of destruction are seen when 
they attack a tree. They reduce it to the 
appearance of a coarse honey comb in a 
comparatively short time. In all tropical 
countries the number of species and their 
destructive powers are very much greater 
and inestimable damage is annually done 


by these small ants. In Panama are a 
number of very small si)ecies which have 
proved extremely destructive to practically 
all wooden structures. They frequently 
attack the furniture in houses and often 
cause very serious damage before their 
destructive work is detected. The struct¬ 
ural timbers and interior finish material of 
churches, schools, offices, and dwelling 
houses of both rich and poor are attacked. 
Goods in warehouses of various kinds are 
destroyed continually. Casks of all kinds, 
sugar hogsheads, and corks of bottles are 
all subject to the ravages of these mites. 
Books, clothing, and the majority of house¬ 
hold articles are nowhere safe, and the loss 
to the inhabitants throughout tropicw 
America is of an immense amount, and 
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the expense continually incurred is enor¬ 
mous. Those who have studied the life 
history of these ants have found that cer¬ 
tain species can thrive successfully in other 
and often cooler countries than in the one 
of which they are native. A very destruc¬ 
tive species, Myrmica domestica, was 
accidentally introduced into parts of 
France a number of years ago and since 
that time they have caused untold damage. 

There are millions of feet of foreign 
timber used in this country annually, and 
the chances are that some destructive 
white ants will sooner or later be brought 
here. Under these circumstances, it seems 
important that full inquiry should be made 
as to the most probable means of pre¬ 
venting their introduction, and the kinds 
of wood most likely not to be attacked by 
these ants ascertained. Experiments are 
now being conducted in parts of West 
Virginia, where a number of woods which 
are said to be immune are being tested 
in especially designed ant pits. Foreign, 
as well as native woods, are in the pits. 

As a rule, all the softer woods, as might 
be expected, are the first ones to be de¬ 
stroyed. If for some reason or other a 
particular piece is left untouched for years. 


when removed to another situation, it will 
be quickly destroyed. Teak wood from 
India is particularly immune to the attack 
of ants. In a general way it seems that 
the woods belonging to myrtaceous family 
of plants resist the ravages of these ants 
better than those of any other group. 
While the well-known blue gum {Eucalyptus 
globulus) readily perishes, there are a num¬ 
ber of woods belonging to this large group 
of trees that are said to be entirely free from 
attack. A number of. tropical American 
species are reputed to be proof against 
these ants. The West Indian locust 
(Hymenaea courbaril), green heart (Nec- 
tavdra rodioei), Comino [Aniba perutilis), 
Spanish cedar {Cedrela odorata), sapodilla 
(Ackras sapota), white dogwood {Piscidia 
erythrina), and mammee apple {Mammea 
americana) are among those which are 
said to escape the ravages of these ants. 
The hard woods which seem the most 
capable of resistance are in general ex¬ 
pensive, and the aim should be to find 
something which will render the softer 
woods, such as our pines and other con¬ 
struction timbers, safe. It is believed 
that proper impregnation with tar oils or 
creosote will prove a perfect remedy. 
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C ONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN 
PRACTICE 

In an address to students of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. Reginald 
Bromfield, president of that body, sums up 
what, in his belief, are the conditions 
that are necessary to success in the prac¬ 
tice of the profession of architecture. 
His observations, in part, follow: 

“The practice of a modern architect is 
so complex that there are many branches 
of it which have little to do with architec¬ 
ture, but demand practical business apti¬ 
tude and high integrity. I am glad to say 
our calling has never lacked such men— 
men that hold a high and honourable place 
in our esteem. But I am not dwelling on 
this aspect of our work. I am thinking of 
architecture as a fine art. Now, there are 
two conditions of success or failure, and by 
success I do not mean the building up of a 
plethoric practice—I mean the develop¬ 
ment of the artist himself, that self-realisa¬ 
tion which is the aim of every true artist. 
The conditions are: natural aptitude for 
the art, and enthusiasm and faith in your 
art. It should be recognized far more 
clearly than it is in modern life than an 
artist is, ipso facto, a rare and exceptional 
being, and his work a fruit that does not 
grow on every tree. Other men may 
be able in commerce, more skilful in ad¬ 
ministration, more efficient in action. They 
will find themselves and their work. But 
here and there is found one with excep¬ 
tional imagination, observation, skill of 
eye and hand, who sees in the common 
aspect of things, in form, in colour, deeper 
meaning than is revealed to others; who, 
if he is a painter, finds in what to an or¬ 
dinary man is a pleasant landscape new 
possibilities of colour and form; or, if he is 
an architect, catches in the plan and pur¬ 
pose of a building, possibilities of rhythm 
and proportion, of mass and composition, 
that would never occur to minds of narrow¬ 
er range, not trained to search for these 
qualities, or to endeavor to embody them 
in the visible forms of building. Special 
qualities and endowments are necessary 
if a man is to become a good architect 
which are not necessary in the case, say, 
of what is generally called business. I 
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do not want to discourage you by putting 
up an impossible standard; all I suggest 
is that there should be, to start with, some 
such aptitude as I have sketched, in order 
that your labors may not be in vain, 
and result in disillusionment when it is 
too late to turn back.” 

J^ECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 

DECISION OF ARCHITECT-EFFECT 

The specifications for the erection of 
a public building provided that if any 
discrepancies should appear in the plans 
and specifications they must be referred 
to the architect for correction, and that his 
decision and that of the construction board 
should be final and binding on the con¬ 
tractor. The architect and the board de¬ 
cided that certain items of marble and tile 
work done by a sub-contractor were re¬ 
quired by the sjjecifications, and should 
not be allowed as extras. It was held that 
this decision was, in the absence of fraud 
or mistake, binding on the contractor and 
on the sub-contractor, who had contracted 
to do the marble and tile work according 
to the plans and specifications. 

Caldwell & Drake v. Pierce, Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, 157 S. W. 692. 


SURETY COMPANY’S BOND—STRICTLY 
CONSTRUED IN OWNER’S FAVOR 

The Colorado Supreme Court holds that 
a contract of suretyship of a “surety 
company,” that is, a corporation organized 
to make bonds for profit, must be construed 
most strongly in favor of the obligee. 
A bond conditioned on a building contractor 
performing a contract which required him 
to provide all material and perform all 
the work obligates the contractor and surety 
to pay for materials. On the contractor 
failing to pay, and liens being claimed 
established, and foreclosed, and the prop¬ 
erty of the owner ordered sold, the surety 
is liable, though the judgments have not 
been paid. 

Empire State Surety Co. v. Linden- 
meier, Colorado Supreme Court, 131 Pac. 
437. 
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M aking the specification 

A DEFINITE AND POSITIVE 
DOCUMENT 

It is with no small degree of satisfaction 
that we note increasing evidences of pro¬ 
gress in the movement inaugurated by 
The American Architect some years 
ago, for the adoption of definite sptecifica- 
tions. Among these are indications that 
the fervor of at least two of our esteemed 
contemporaries has at last been aroused. 
Possibly our frequent iteration of the 
principle that if an architect is fully 
competent to handle a given commission 
he is necessarily informed as to the materials 
and equipment best suited to the require¬ 
ments of the case, and will serve his clients’ 
interests by specifying them outright, has 
convinced other journals of the wisdom of 
such a course. Or perhaps independent 
investigation has shown that it is only 
a question of a comparatively short time 
when to do otherwise than fall in line 
with this growing tendency toward definite 
and unequivocal specifications will amount 
to being classed as a reactionary. At any 
rate further discussion and endorsement 
of the subject is welcomed, although the 
half-hearted support given by an e^torial 
of some length appearing in the February 
number of an architectural journal pub¬ 


lished in the East might leave some doubt 
concerning the personal convictions of the 
writer. For example, after enumerating 
a number of reasons for the definite speci¬ 
fication by name of trademarked goods, 
and the omission of the pernicious “or 
equal” clause after the name, he proceeds 
to rehearse the threadbare arguments that 
once were used to bolster up and excuse a 
practice that was founded largely on ignor¬ 
ance and rascality, neither of which exists 
to-day to an extent that constitutes it 
a factor in the determination of the matter. 
Of course where the law forbids the speci¬ 
fication of a trademarked material, there 
is nothing that can be done except to obey 
the law and in the meantime work for 
its repeal and the enactment of one less 
archaic. The objection to a definite speci¬ 
fication however on the ground that manu¬ 
facturers would take advantage of it to 
increase prices, reflects not only upon 
the manufacturer’s honesty but also upon 
his intelligence. Few manufacturers in¬ 
deed are there who have gone through the 
years of w'ork and expense involved in 
developing a product, placing a trademark 
upon it, advertising it and securing its 
recognition and adoption by architects 
of standing who would then risk certain 
elimination from all future specifications 
by adopting the course suggested, even 
though there was no moral question in¬ 
volved. They are altogether too far-seeing 
a class of business men to fall into such an. 
error, and we predict that our contemporary 
will some day recognize the injustice of 
its implied charge. 

The third objection to the definite specifi¬ 
cation is equally indefensible. It is in effect 
that materials should not be specified by 
name for the reason that some brands of 
goods or varieties of equipment are more 
easily obtainable in certain localities than 
others, and the specification of a particular 
brand or variety might thus increase the cost 
unnecessarily. Of course such argument is 
utterly puerile; for it is the obvious duty 
of any architect to inform himself concern¬ 
ing the availability of materials for any 
operation before either writing the speci¬ 
fications, or completing the drawings. Not 
to ascertain the possibilities of local materi¬ 
als and secure full information concerning 
those afforded by local markets would be as 
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culpable as to complete plans and specifi- noted an admission that the statement was 
cations without knowledge of the topog- true, and a serious defence of such practia 
raphy of the site, its environment, the in an architectural journal. In fact if it 
nature of the materials upon which founda- were not for the concluding statement that 
tions must rest, the climate pf the locality, the writer found himself unable to advise 
the kind of labor obtainable or other data definitely and in all cases that materials 
necessarj' to an intelligent solution of the should be specified by trade names without 
problem in hand. It has generally been the addition of the words “or equal,” we 
suspected and sometimes charged that would be inclined to believe that the 
architects have not infrequently adopted argument had only been presented to insure 
the indefinite form of specification by rea- the adoption of the definite specification by 
son of ignorance of actual conditions or showing how pitifully weak and untenable 
requirements, but we have never before was the position of tWe who opposed it. 



BRONZE BUBBLING FOUNTAIN, CENTRAL LIBRARY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
ME.SSRS. DOYLE A PATTERSON. ARCHITECTS 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.B.A.A. 
STUDEN'fS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF FEBRUARY 24TH, 1914 

The Conimittee on Education in New York 
and its I^al Conimittee in San Francisco received 
144 Preliminary Sketches and 66 Sets of Final 
Drawings in the:— 

CLASS “A”—III (Problem in Design) 

'‘A Memorial Building” 

The following received Second Medal: L. Fentnor, Ware, New 
York City; V. A. Frid, U. of Pa., School of Architecture, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; H. P. Bergen, J. P, Wilson and C. J. Gander, 
Columbia University, Ncw^ York City; R. E. Coate, Cornell 
Uruvmity, Ithaca, N. Y.; A. H. Megrail, Philadelphia Atelier, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Thos. Bendell, C. Kennedy and S. Neubauer, 
L. of Pa., School of Architecture, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Class “A”—III Projet Competition, subject, 

A Memorial Building,” showed a very fair average 
of drawings. While no drawings seemed worthy 
of a first medal” ten “second medals” w^ere aw’arded 
and many of the “mentions” showed considerable 
fflent. The jurj" wishes once more to warn the 
students against radically changing their esquisses, 
ako against making too indefinite esquisses. Seven 
students were thrown “H. C.” in this competition 
and several more were on the line; at least tw'o of 
them were given to otherwise excellent drawings 
which might have received medals had the esquisses 
wen adhered to. 


The Committ^ on Education in New York and 
^ I^al Committee in San Francisco received 141 
Preliminary Sketches and 35 Final Drawings in 
the:— 

CLASS “A” & “B” ARCHiEOLOGY—III 
Problem in Design 
“An Athletic Shrine” 

The following received Third Medal: E. A. Salomonsky, 
^'j XV h. M. Beckett, G. Lindsley, F. B. Montanaro 

Md W. Scholer, Columbia University, New York City; G. Fulton, 
Jr., Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. E. Keyser, Philadel¬ 
phia Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tlie chief defects noticeable in the drawings sub¬ 
mitted in the current archteology [)roblem w^e 
a failure to adhere strictly or correctly to the 
prescribed Greek character and a very general ten¬ 
dency to force the scale; much more architecture 
being crowded into the limited ten feet than was 
reasonably possible. 

The presentation of the drawings was not up to 
the usual standard. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 28 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “A”—III Rendered Sketch 

“Interior of a Ball Room in an American 
Embassy in a Foreign Country” 

The following received Mention: L. Morgan, Hirons, New York 
City; R. W. Hube, Hornbostel, New York City; R. M, Johnson, 
and Robt. Pallesen, Ware, New York City; J. E. Stanton, San 
Francisco A. C., San Francisco, Cal.; S. L. Jory, Univ. of Califor¬ 
nia, San Francisco, Cal. 

A miserable set of drawings was presented for 
the “Interior of a Ball Room in an American Em¬ 
bassy in a Foreign Country.” The designs were out 
of scale, and presented without imagination or 
skill and with little or no evidence of a knowledge 
of good architecture. 


The Committee on Education in New York 
and its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
3 Drawings in the:— 

CLASS “A” & “B” ARCH EOLOGY -III 
MEASURED DRAWING 

L. Joseph, Third Medal, “Doorway of the Jumel Mansion,*' 
Columbia University, New York City; 0. J. Southwell, Third 
Medal, “Tomb Monument of Ilaria del Carretto,** Cam, Inst, 
of Tech.. Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. Broude, Mention, “Torch Bearer 
in the Gardens at Versailles,” Cam. Inst, of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 54 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “B”-III Rendered Sketch 

“A Monumental Group of Buildings in a 
Zoological Park” 

J. VanAJst, Jr., First Mention, Hirons, New York City; R. E 
Hatfield, Mention, Boston A. C., Boston, Mass.; P. F. Esser, 
Mention, Bennett-Rebori, Chicago, Ill.; B. Broude, Mention 
Cam. Inst, of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. J. Cameron, Mention’ 
Ware, New York City. 

The Class “B” students showed a somewhat better 
grasp of the requirements of the Zoological Park 
plan than has marked previous Esquisse-Esquisses 
but the majority were thoroughly immature. The 
“first mention” design showed thought and good 
indication. Patrons are requested to give many of 
these problems to their students. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., CHAPTER A.I.A. OF¬ 
FERS PRIZE TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

The Washington, D. C., Chapter of 
the Institute has announced that it will 
award a prize of funds necessary for a trip 
to New York City, to the student of George 
Washington University, school of archi¬ 
tecture, whose work in design, based on the 
year’s course of construction, shall be con¬ 
sidered the best. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

At the recent meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Institute, Professor J. E. 
Ilarrj', of the University of (’incinnati, 
was a guest and addressed the Chapter 
on the subject of “Local Civic Improve¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Henry Cooper resigned as treasurer, 
and Mr. Newton Tebou was elected to the 
office. The president announced that a 
majority of the recommendations, correc¬ 
tions and suggestions as to the new state 
code, which had been invited by the author¬ 
ities, had been accepted and inaugurated 
in the proposed law. 


CABINET OFFICERS DEBATE JURIS¬ 
DICTION 

WoitK ON Depart.ment ok Justice Building Halted 

The proposed new building for the De¬ 
partment of Justice at Washington, D. C., 
may or may not be started in the early 
future. The vicissitudes of this building 
and the others that it is proposed to erect 
on the Mall, have been many. 

Now that the work is about to begin 
the question as to whether it shall be 
under the supervision of the Supervising 
Architect’s office, as desired by Secretary 
McAdoo, or under army engineers, as 
urged by Attorney-General McReynolds, 
is being considered by the House Public 
Buildings Committee. 

Secretary McAdoo told the Committee 
he wanted the Architect’s office to supervise 
the work and not the army engineers. 


asserting the latter, “although they may 
know all about building railroads and 
harbors, are not presumed to have technical 
knowledge required in building construc¬ 
tions.” 

Mr. McReynolds previously told the 
Committee army engineers should direct 
the work and that the Secretary of War 
should be substituted for the Secretarj' 
of the Treasury^ on the commission in 
charge of the construction of the building 
on account of the latter being overworked 
with “demands on him now almost beyond 
the limits of any man’s capacity.” 


JVIASSACHUSETTS PROPOSED MEM0RL4L 
AT GETTYSBURG 

The State of Massachusetts has taken 
steps to insure that the State memorial 
that it is proposed to erect on the battlefield 
at Gettysburg, will be the result of efforts 
of highly qualified men. The commission 
appointed by the Governor consists of 
Edward O. Skelton, Augustus J. Hoitt 
and Ralph Adams Cram. 

The design approved is in the form of a 
memorial arch. 


ADEQUATE SALARY AND LONG TERM 
PROPOSED FOR NEW YORK STATE 
ARCHITECT 

It is stated that a measure will soon be 
proposed in the New York State Legis¬ 
lature creating a State Department of 
Architecture and making the term of 
office of the State Architect six years, with 
a salary of $10,000 a year. This measure, 
it is reported, has the endorsement of the 
New York Chapter of the Institute. The 
possibility that politics will be injected 
into the discussion of this measure, causes 
its sponsors to feel doubtful of its fcal 
passage, but as the measure has received 
careful attention and the best thought on 
the subject, strenuous effort will be brought 
to secure what is believed will be an act 
that will prevent a recurrence of happen¬ 
ings in the past that have brought the 
office of State Architect in New \ork 
into ill repute. 
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A PRELIMINARY COMPETITION FOR 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Ten architects, it is stated, have been 
in\nted by the George Washington Memor¬ 
ial Association to enter a preliminary 
competition for plans for the proposed 
George Washington Memorial Building, 
for which Congress has given a site at 
Sixth and B Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

The architects invited are Messrs. Parker, 
Thomas & Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Peabody 
& Stearns, Boston, Mass.; McKim, Mead 
& White, New York City; Eames & Young, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hornblower & Marshall, 
Washington, D. C.; John Galen Howard, 
San Francisco, Cal.; John Russell Pope, 
New York City; Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Howard Van Doren Shaw% Chicago, 
Ill., and Warren & Wetmore, New' York 
City. 

The program states that the successful . 
competitor is to receive $1,500, and each 
unsuccessful competitor is to be paid $500. 
The total of $265,000 has now b^n raised 
for th^e building, and further material 
subscriptions to the fund are exp>ected in 
the near future. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITi’ 

A National University, to be called the 
University of the United States, and to be 
located in the District of Columbia, is 
provided for in a bill introduced recently 
in the Senate by Senator Dillingham of 
Vermont, Chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the University of the United 
States. 

^nator Dillingham, it is stated, is of 
opinion that the time has now arrived 
to begin a vigorous movement toward 
bringing to a successful conclusion the 
plan for a national university first suggested 
by George Washington. 

The bill introduced provides for an 
appropriation of $500,000 immediately as 
preliminary toward the purchase of a site, 
and also that the sum of $5,000,000 in the 
treasury be set apart permanently as the 
principal of a perpetual fimd, the income 
from which shall be used to pay the ex¬ 
penses of the university. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. J. B. Connellan, architect, Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., announces his removal to the 
Triangle Building. 


Mr. Morri.son H. Vail, architect, Dixon, 
Ill., announces his removal to new offices 
at 123 East P'irst Street. 


Mr. Noel S. Dunbar, architect, South 
Bend, Ind., announces his removal to 
new offices at 2.30 Washington Avenue. 


Mr. Herman J. Duncan, architect, Alex¬ 
andria, La., has opened an office in that city, 
where he will practice his profession. He 
desires to receive manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogues. 


Mr. Samuel M. Hitt, who has recently 
been appointed architect to the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, will be pleased to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogues and small 
samples. Address: Culebra, Canal Zone. 


Mr. Benjamin J. Lubschez, architect, 
Kansas City, Mo., annoimces that he has 
acquired the assets and good will of the 
late Adrian Van Brunt, and will continue 
the practice of architecture as his successor, 
with offices in the Reliance Building. 


Mr. William E. Parsons, who for the past 
seven years has occupied the pmst of gov¬ 
ernment architect at Manila, P. I., has just 
returned to this country. He will enter the 
office of Mr. E. H. Bennet, Railway Ex- 
ehange, Chicago, Ill,, and associate with 
him in connection with the work now under 
way on the comprehensive plan for the 
citv of Ottaw'a, Ontario. 


THE R.I.B.A. GOLD MEDAL 

The R.I.B.A. Gold Medal, annually 
awarded to the man considered to be the 
most illustrious in the practice of archi¬ 
tecture, has this year been given to M. Jean 
Louis Pascal. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


ANNUAL MEETING. NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held in connection with the Forest 
Products Exposition in the Coliseum, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., May 5th and 6th, 1914. 


BARRETT SPECIFICATIONS 

A pamphlet recently issued by The Bar¬ 
rett Mfg. Co., New York, and principal 
cities, is entitled, “Making Music Under 
the Right Roof.” It illustrates the fac¬ 
tories of the iEolian Co. at Garwood, 
N. J., and contains copy of the correspond¬ 
ence between the architects and their cli¬ 
ents with reference to the specification of 
Barrett Roofs. 

Arguments which The Barrett Mfg. Co. 
believe led the architect to specify this 
particular roof are given. A copy of this 
pamphlet and also of Barrett Specification 
will be mailed on request. 


PORTABLE LAMPS AND GLASSWARE 

The art of the craftsman in the perfection 
of design in glass is interestingly shown in 
a portfolio issued by the Holophane Works, 
Cleveland, O. There are illustrated many 
forms of lamp shades for portable lamps 
made from “Veluria” glass, a product that, 
it is claimed, permits in its manufacture 
artistic designs and high efficiency. 

The insistence on the part of architects 
on the harmonies of “period” design in 
every feature that enters into the interior 
decorative treatment has stimulated manu¬ 
facturers to an imusual degree. What can 
be achieved in this direction is interestingly 
shown in the pamphlet referred to. 


FIRE-DOOR EQUIPMENT 

The Stowell Mfg. & Foundrj'^ Co., of 
South Milwaukee, Wis., are makers of a 
line of accessories for fire-door equipment, 
illustrated and described in a reeently issued 
pamphlet, to be had on request. 
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Fire-doors have little value if, when 
occasion for their use occurs, they ate 
difficult of operation, or the w'orking parts, 
through disuse, fail to act. The nnakers 
claim that this equipment has been spec¬ 
ially designed to insure the instant and most 
efficient operation mrder everj' condition 
when fire-doors become necessarj^ for the 
purposes for which they were installed. 


A TYPE OF AIR-WASHERS 

Spray Engineering Co., 201 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass., have issued pamphlet 
No. 52, illustrating and describing tj'pes of 
air-washers of which they are manufac¬ 
turers. 

A feature of these washers, to which 
particular attention is directed, is an im¬ 
proved form of spray nozzle w'hich, it is 
stated, owing to the fineness of the spray, 
brings the air and water into the most 
intimate contact and thus accomplishes 
the most thorough washing of the air pass¬ 
ing through the chamber. 

There has recently been evinced an 
increasing interest and appreciation on the 
part of the architect in the subject of air 
cleansing and conditioning. The import¬ 
ance of an air supply itself is hardly greater 
than to make sure of its proper character, 
and any information obtainable should be 
of interest. 

The pamphlet will be forwarded on 
application. 


GRASS RUGS AND CARPETS 

It is interesting to note in a pamphlet 
issued by W. & J. Sloane, New York City, 
the advance that has been nvade in the 
manufacture of rugs and carpets, woven 
from grasses and fibres. The increasing use 
of this form of floor covering, especially 
in country houses and for porch furnishings, 
would seem to have stimulated makers 
of these goods in the perfection of an 
article that would withstand the wear 
to which it is subject, and also impart a 
decorative feature but little, if any, le.'>s 
than higher priced coverings. The pam¬ 
phlet shows a large variety of patterns 
and colors both in carpet lengths and rugs 
and ^ will offer decorative possibilities to 
architects. It may be had on application. 
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TRELLIS AS A GARDEN ACCESSORY 

BY JOHN J. KLABEB 


I N view of the great possibilities in 
the use of trellis, of its conveni¬ 
ence, and of its relatively low cost, 
it is surprising that it should be so 
little used. The reason for this is per¬ 
haps to be found in our study of Italian 
models, for the luxurious vegetation of 
the Italian gardens has rendered trellis 
uimecessary. In our climate, where for 
many months of the year few plants can 
thrive, garden adornments become neces¬ 
sary. Trellis nat¬ 
urally suggests it¬ 
self as a simple, 
ine:^nsive and ar¬ 
tistic arrangement. 

Models for the 
use of trellis, if not 
to be generally 
found in Italy, may 
be successfully 
sought in more nor¬ 
therly parts of Eur¬ 
ope, particularly in 
France and Ger¬ 
many. The French 
Renaissance was 
prolific in work of 
this kind, and 
though many of ex¬ 
cellent exam pies 
have disappeared, 
enough remains to 
offer valuable sug¬ 
gestions. 

The most com¬ 
mon use of trellis 
is to decorate walls 
that would appear 

too bare if left with¬ 
out some covering. 

In many cases 


climbing plants are trained to grow over 
walls, but even when used merely as a 
decorative feature without reference to a 
support for vines, trellis presents an artis¬ 
tically satisfactory effect. Trellis used in 
France is usually made of light wooden 
laths, about one inch wide, and quite thin. 
These laths are irregular in form, being in 
many cases split rather than sawed to 
shape. In Germany sawed strips of heavier 
section are generally used, the horizontals 

being, as a rule, 
thicker than the 
verticals, and diag¬ 
onal patterns being 
rarely employed, 
while in France this 
arrangement is 
quite common. 

The effectiveness 
of these simple ma¬ 
terials is shown at 
the Luxembourg 
Museum, Paris, 
where a white plas¬ 
ter wall with light 
green trellis is used 
as a background for 
sculpture, admira¬ 
bly enhancing the 
dark tones of the 
bronze figures. A 
similar arrange- 
ment, but with 
marble sculpture, is 
to be found at the 
Maison de Silvie, 
in the park of 
Chantilly. 

In some of the 
more recent exam¬ 
ples the designer 
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GROnX), fX)NTAINBLEAU 

lecture. This temporary structure is an 
exceptional instance. It has since been 
removed. 

Trellis is adv'antageously used to fill open¬ 
ings where an uninteresting vista is to be 
partly masked. An instance of its use for 
the construction of entire buildings is 
shown in a particularly fine example in 
the Temple of Love at Chantilly. This 
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has not confined himself to rectilinear 
effects, but has indulged in more elab¬ 
orate ornamentation. Many blank party 
walls in Paris have been decorated 


GARDEN OF THE LUXEMBOURG, PARIS 


with trellis. The Horticultural Building, 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900, showed 
to what elaboration this variety of trellis 
could be carried, without destroying the 
simplicity of the general lines of the archi- 
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detail of horticultural palace, PARIS 

EXPOSITION OF 1900 
M. C. H. GAUTIER, ARCHITECT 
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OPEN AIR THEATRE, MANNHEIM EXPOSITION 

PROF. PETER BEHRENS, ARCHITECT. 

IS a small octagonal pavilion, with a 

Jlled m with wooden trellis. The com- 

eS^ltrif ingenious, and the 

stvle of u® charming example of the 
style of the eighteenth century. The oavil- 

on IS effectively placed at “^the end*^of a 
long narrow island, reached by a bridge 
fl»ni- l^y a central grass plot 

Sr®',.!'””'® -r** fountains 
Statue of Fr ^ ® marble 

its Same*^ takes 

plying comedo, 

™clLiS'S'“, « » Wis fence 

tion of the varr^ construc- 

timony of th?old“p ’ to the tes- 

» r" 

a„e ini! ‘'^^^/'‘onnd of foli- 
the' piisi^^^ f’ ^ generally 

• German use of trf>li;= 

» the Frenlh! 

loss fanrif T f ?®«trical. and 
able ml notice- 

generallv r .f^’^ngement is 
plicitv In ^ greatest sim- 

“ su^esSn* 

,«i<l«ly spaced athr''''”*®’!i 

l>y vertioalo t^rossed 

spaced anH i i T"® closely 
C^theti^fr ®^tion. 

the trellis forms a com- 


plete structure more elabor- 
ate effects are used, curved 
hnes being at times intro¬ 
duced, but the geometrical 
character is seldom lost. In 
Germany trellis has been 
much used in recent years, 
both as an independent feat¬ 
ure in gardens and as a wall 
decoration. A notable exam¬ 
ple of this use is in the courts 
of several of Albert Gessner’s 
Charlottenburg apartment 
houses, where trellis is inter¬ 
estingly combined with the 
architectural treatment of the 
wall surfaces. 

Among the other German 
architects who have made effective use of 
trellis in garden decoration are Orwin Hem- 
pel, of Dresden; Josef Olbrich, of Darm¬ 
stadt, and Paul Schultz-Naumburg, of 
Saaleck, all of whom have produced inter¬ 
esting compositions in this material. 

In the geometrical treatment of trellisi, 
however, nobody seems to have approached 
the prolific Peter Behrens. His work 
throughout is characterized by simple but 
solid dignity, combined with considerable 
novelty of disposition and proportion. His 
open air theatre at the Mannheim Exposi¬ 
tion of 1907 is a suggestive and interesting 
work, white trellis and green foliage form¬ 
ing almost the entire composition. The 
stage is enclosed by a background of trellis, 
the wings being formed by bushes. The 
auditorium is a series of gravel walks 


THE ORANGERIE, DARMSTADT 
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PI BLIC GARDENS, Wi’RZlU KG 


of alcoves, enclosing a garden 
which gives access to the 
buildings that house the ex¬ 
hibits of the company. The 
work is effective by its good 
proportion, being entirely free 
from applied ornament. 

Professor Behrens has not 
limited his of trellis to 
exposition buildings as may 
be noted by his use of it in 
his own garden at Xeu- 
Babelsberg, near Berlin. Here 
only the simplest forms are 
to be found, and the whole 
is charmingly domestic in 
character, both as applied to 
rough cast walls and as a 


separated by grass slopes, the whole en¬ 
closed by a wall of trellis with little exedras 
and clumps of bushes. 



Another example by the same architect 
is the exhibit of the Allgemeine-Elektrizi- 
tats-Gesellschaft, at the Berlin Shipping 
Exposition of 1908. Here we find trellis 
ingeniously combined with foliage and 
fountains, and arranged for electric light 
effect at night. The trellis forms a series 


ructure for summer houses. 

The English examples of trellis are mam \ 

mited to a simple lattice of » ^J 

tilitarian nature, though Mr. Thom 

lawson has built h 

f trellis, of winch the best bnwn 
Lt on Mr. W. H. Lever’s estate at Hamp- 

this country trellis has 
•ecently very sparingly have 

lalm rooms of hotels. ^ ..j the few 

t more extensive ^vide 

attempts already made J 

applicability. A new s^iggests 

in the arrangement of J^^^^^^^igandafew 
of apartment where trd d 

plants could be used to screen 
features. ‘ 

the ionic order 

The Ionic column 

been developed as a jts base 

The-widespreading ^erx' earliest 

suggests this, and some pillars bear- 

eximples known 

ing sculptures, as those jhat 

Delphi and ^Egma. us^ 

Ionic pillars were • ^nd alf b* 
as goal-posts m , ’^e. It is 

mark another goal th ^ ^gean works 
markable that in one '/pillar ap- 

of art representing contests P 
pears in the background. ^^^ht. was 

"^The Ionic column I/o n „ 
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M asonic temple, san 

FRANCISCO, CAL. 

BUSS & FAVILLE. ARCHITECTS 

Tlus important contribution to the up¬ 
building of the new San Francisco is located 
near the rapidly developing civic centre and 
stands, covering the entire area of its site, 
156 feet on Oak Street, 120 feet on Van 
Ness Avenue, and 168 feet on Hickery 
Street. It is 120 feet high. 

The style of architecture, as will be 

noted, IS strongly influenced bv that of 

he early penod in Italy. The outline of 

t i Roman, its 

{ by Gothic mo¬ 

tives l\hile the elevations are elaborated, 

thp n heen made to preserve 

tenstic of Gothic. Horizontal members 

fi"Jes appear as exterior 

ani** ’ 1 ® Windows are small 

most cornice. One of the 

ost striking decorative features is the 

bulldiM o' the 

a heroic cLl^ ®‘Ofy- This shelters 

King Solomn marble statue, symbolizing 
g mon, who, tradition states, was 


the first Mason. The main entrance is 
midvvay on the Van Ness Avenue front, 
and IS in carved marble, characteristically 
Italian Romanesque in design. The semi- 




‘‘“'"•'ling U of walnut „.ith 


masters 

carved pilasters. 


STATION, LODGE ROOM NO. .S 

The wall .surface is imitation of Caen stone, which supports a Ijeanied ceiling 
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circular arched hood or canopy is supported 
by corbels, the arches and jambs being 
in receding planes. 

Immediately inside this doorway is a 
deeply niched marble vestibule with groined 
ceiling above. This vestibule leads directly 
into the main entrance lobby. This spa¬ 
cious corridor—it is twenty-one feet wide 
by sixty-six feet in length and is twenty- 
four feet high—has floors of Tavernelle 
and Tennessee marble, laid in tesselated 
designs. A low wainscot of Tavernelle 
marble supports grouped pilasters with 
niches between, while the walls above are 
in imitation Caen stone, the whole sur¬ 
mounted by a segmental barrel vault with 
groined intersections, above a decorative 
impost cap. 

The location of the various lodge rooms 
throughout the building may be determined 
by reference to the plans, and their descrip¬ 
tion is briefly outlined on the various 
plates which illustrate them. 


The woods employed in the decorative 
treatment of these lodge rooms have bwn 
principally native CaUfomia woods, and 
their treatment and color cannot be ade¬ 
quately described. The effects obtained 
are the result of much experimentation, 
and the application of the most artistic 
perception in the treatment of California 
native decorative woods. 

The Chapter and Commandery Rooms, 
the most important in the building, are 
worthy of some special mention. The 
Chapter room, designated as lodge room 
No. 2 on the plan, is perhaps the most 
elaborately designed in the building. A 
high panelled oak wainscot carried around 
the room above which, at the Masonic 
West, projects the richly carved balcony 
opening from the organ loft, and bearmg 
carved figures and panels replete with 
Masonic symbolism, constituting the dom¬ 
inating architectural feature of the room. 
Decorative corner piers and richly figured 



OHCJAN GALLERY, LODGE ROOM NO. 2 

masonic temple, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

MESSRS. BLISS A FAVILLE, ARCHITECTS 
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ORGAN GALLERY, U)DGE ROOM NO. 3 
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ORGAN BALCONY, LODGE ROOM NO. 4 


pilasters with niches between, lead the eye 
to the bracketed cornice, and to the 
purlined and raftered ceiling. 

In addition to the electrical equipment, 
common to the other lodge rooms, an 
automatic “lightning striker” is installed 
high up in this room. Adjoining is the 
banquet room, simply treated and imposing 
in its scale. 

On the cominandery room the architects 
have centred a great amount of detail 
and symbolism. Its plan, essentially in 
the form of a cross, has very short arms, 
the central square being extended high aloft 
by great arches supporting a crowning 
dome. The general dimensions are sixty 
by seventy-two feet, height to summit of 
dome, eighty-five feet, and diameter of dome, 
fifty-one feet. Twenty-four arched windows 
pierce the dome. There are galleries on 
three sides, the fourth being occupied by 
the proscenium and stage. A paneled 
oak wainscot, twelve feet high, extends 
around the room, surmounted by the galler¬ 
ies. in one of which is located a tubular 


pneumatic pipe organ. A feature of the 
decorative treatment of this imposing room 
is a mural painting by Charles Matthews, 
a California artist of repute. 

The building is intended to be absolutely 
fireproof. The weight of the floors, ceilings 
and partitions is carried on a skeleton 
frame of steel, which has been enclo^d 
in concrete or other fireproof material. 
The exterior material is Manti stone, with 
most of the ornamental work in marble. 

The mechanical equipment, as will be 
inferred, is modern in all its details. The 
system of ventilation is one of mechan¬ 
ically circulated warm air, supplied by 
fresh-air fans located in the basement. 
All rooms in the building, except the 
offices, are supplied with fresh air, the 
temperature of which is thermostatically 
controlled. The vitiated air from the va¬ 
rious rooms of the building is drawn and 
exhausted by fans located in the attic. 
Separate exhaust fans are provided for the 
kitchen and toilet rooms. The stores and 
several offices on the top floor are heated 
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Ji ORGAN BALCONY, LODGE ROOM NO. 1 
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by direct radiation, while the system of 
circulation is by gravity and low pressure 
steam. Hot water is supplied throughout 
the building from a special plant. A 
complete vacuum cleaning system has been 
installed. 

A RECENT Legal Decision 


NECESSITY FOR ARCHITECT’S CERTIFI¬ 
CATE 

A stipulation in a building contract author¬ 
ized the owner to terminate the contract 
and complete the work on the certificate of 
the architect that the failure of the con¬ 
tractor to properly prosecute the work jus¬ 
tified it. In an action by the contractor 
to recover for .materials furnished and ser¬ 
vice rendered, it was held that this stipu¬ 
lation must be strictly construed, and the 
architect must act impartially on his own 
judgment and express his opinion in writing 
that there is sufficient ground to take the 


work out of the contractor’s bands. A 
personal letter from the owner to the 
contractor, stating the failure of the latter 
to perform the contract in accordance with 
the specifications, and notifying him that 
the owner will complete the work, marked 
“O.K.” by the architect, is insufficient to 
justify the owner in taking possession of the 
premises and completing the work. The 
contract stipulated that the expenses in¬ 
curred by the owner in completing the 
work, and any damages incurred through 
the contractor’s default, should be audited 
and cerjified by the architect, whose certifi¬ 
cate should be conclusive. The owner 
took possession of the premises and com¬ 
pleted the work. The architect never made 
the necessary certificate. It was held that 
the owner could not recover the cost of the 
work or the damages resulting from the 
contractor’s default. 

Hoyt V. Pomerov, Connecticut Supreme 
Court, 86 Atl. 755. 
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M.VSTER’.S .STATION, LODGE ROOM NO. 4 
The painted panels introduced in the room are by Arthur Matthews, painter. 
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splendor, and nauseating conditions of 
SftmtRtion und overcrowding. 

While a visitor learned in the lore of 
classic tradition may sometimes feel a 
cerUin lack of refinement and congruity 
m Gerinan civic architecture, he is never¬ 
theless invariably conscious of a pervading 
cleanliness and air of right living that may 
be enjoyed by eveiy citizen of a German 
tov\m,laid out and constructed in accordance 
with the modern standards of that country. 
If we believe Germany has something 
to learn in the niatter of external design, it 
IS equally certain that she can help us much 
m solving the problem of providing sanitary 
housing conditions for every citizen. 

It is true that in the routine practice 
of his profession, the individual architect 
may hav^e comparatively small opportunity 
to promote better housing conditions in his 
city, for he actually designs but a very small 
^rcentage of the total number of existent 
bmldings and cannot regulate the operation 
of any of them after completion. But 
every architect in addition to being a 
responsible private citizen, is a potential 
member of a town-planning board by virtue 
of his profession, and as such should be 
able to render great service to his commun¬ 
ity in promoting the evolveinent and 
adoption of a civic plan to which all future 
building of individuals would of necessity 
conform. 

Perhaps it would be well if the hundreds 
of men now in training as future American 
architects were given more information on 
the subject of civic sanitation than is 
usually included in the curricula of archi- 
twtural schools. The aesthetic considera¬ 
tions of design, now given such a predomi¬ 
nating place on the roster of required stud¬ 
ies, is important for the training of draughts¬ 
men, but of equal and in a certain sense 
higher importance to the community is 
the training of architects in matters affect¬ 
ing the actual living conditions of a large 
proportion of our population. 


E 


VOLUTION IN DESIGN 


- It seldom happens in modern times 

that an important structure is erected before 
its main features and most of its details 
have been expressed on the draughting 
board. The Victor Emmanuel Monument, 
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recently completed in Rome, is therefore, 
an exception to the usual method of 
architectural procedure, since the archi¬ 
tect’s original drawings served only as a 
tentative beginning toward its design. The 
actual work was done from plaster models, 
many important changes being made as 
the work progressed, so that the com¬ 
pleted monument is widely different from 
the original plans. Recently, as the vast 
work was assuming its final form, it was 
carefully measured by a young New York 
architect, and the results of this work are 
embodied in thirty-five sheets of drawings 
which, as the only complete and accurate 
record of the design, will probably become 
the property of the Italian government. 

In the past, nearly every great archi¬ 
tectural monument, like every important 
economic reform, was a product of 
evolution, rather than the result of pur¬ 
suing a perfectly defined, preconceived, 
ideal. Which course is the better, is fairly 
a matter for discussion. It is easy for 
the champions of evolution to point a 
challenging finger to the mediaeval monu¬ 
ments which, like an oriental rug, may 
represent the work and fluctuating ideas 
of several generations, and stand today as 
the most perfect structures of their kind 
extant. Yet a close study of many Gothic 
cathedrals, for instance, will reveal what 
we now consider grossly ill-advised devel¬ 
opments of, and alterations to, the fabric 
previously constructed,-—additions which 
may have been made during a lull in 
national artistic taste or have been directed 
by merely political rather than worthy 
motives. Probably every well-informed 
architect of today regrets that the original 
design by Bramante for St. Peter’s was 
discarded for the Latin cross plan with 
its many unfortunate interpretations of 
detail, resulting in a total lack of scale 
both within the church and on its exterior. 

It is likely that we shall seldom revert 
to the old manner of “direct inspiration” 
in executing a building, for experience 
shows that the tremendous advantages of 
a design, well studied before a stone is 


laid, are too obvious to be gaii 
the method pursued by the de;.. 
the Victor Emmanuel Monument .a suc¬ 
cessful, it must be considered as as excuse 
rather than as a convincing reason for its 
limited adoption in modem operations. 

T he new JERSEY EXPOSITION 
BUILDING 

In deciding upon the character of build¬ 
ing to represent the state at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, New Jersey has set a 
commendable example of good taste. The 
legislature failed to appropriate funds suf¬ 
ficient for that grandiose type of structure 
which, through what is considered by 
some to be a misconception of a state’s 
individuality, has become associated in 
the public mind with a great exposition. 
Realizing that the New Jersey Building 
would be surrounded by the more pre¬ 
tentious representatives of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Oregon, the Com¬ 
mission decided to adopt a structure that 
would be distinctive and unique, rather 
than to vie in grandeur of display with 
its more extravagant neighbors. 

Rich in Colonial traditions and in 
Revolutionary history. New Jersey will 
be appropriately represented at the Ex¬ 
position by a reproduction of the Colonial 
Barracks in the State House Park, but so 
altered that the plan, which in the original 
form was a hollow square, now assumes the 
form of the letter “H.” Probably the 
state authorities could not have chosen 
a more suitable precedent, for the quiet 
dignity and elegance of the New Jersey 
Building cannot fail to favorably impress 
the Exposition throngs. From a historical 
standpoint the new building will serve as 
a monument to a century of peace between 
the tw'o nations whose blood was spilled 
wdthin sight of the old Colonial Barracks. 

As the authorship of this dignified 
structure is unknown to us, we are un¬ 
able to give credit where it is so obviously 
due. 
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ELEVATOR LOBBY 
and Tennessee marble floor, imitation Caen stone walls 


Masonic temple, san francisco, cal. 
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DERY room, showing mural decoration by ARTHUR MATTHEWS , 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 

MINNEAPOLIS PROPOSES TO LIMIT 
HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS 

According to an ordinance recently in¬ 
troduced in the City Council of Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., the heights of buildings in 
the business section of that city will be 
limited to not more than one and three- 
fourths times the width of the street on 
which they front. 


A NEW ART LEAGUE 

Owing to the inadequacy of exhibition 
space in New York City, a new society of 
artist painters has been formed to be knowm 
as the National Society of American Artists. 
With each recurrent exhibition of the 
National Academy, much discontent has 
become evident owing to the rejection of 
a large quantity of excellent material for 
want of space to hang it. 

While a new organization has been each 
time threatened it is only recently that the 
matter has assumed important proportions, 
and we now" have this new organization 
composed largely of men not members of 
the Academy, but whose pictures are 
important enough to insure their accept¬ 
ance at Academy exhibitions if there was 
room for them. The officers of the new 
Society are: 

Ernest Albert, president; Hobart Nich- 
olls, vice-president; G. Glenn Newell, cor¬ 
responding secretary; H. Ledyard Towle, 
recording secretary, and Frank Bicknell, 
treasurer. These, together with Paul 
Cornoyer, Charles Bittinger, Jules Turcas, 
and Arthur Crisp, form the Board of Con¬ 
trol. 

Other members are John W. Alexander, 
John F. Carlson, F. E. Church, Elliott 
Clark, Louis Cohen, Arthur Crisp, Charles 
Ebert, Marshall Fry% Edmxmd Grsecen, 
Walter C. Hartson, Harry Hoflfman, Wil- 
ham R,. Leigh, Jonas Lie, George Macrum, 
trederlck J. Mulhaupt, Arthur Powell, 
T Towle, H. A. Vincent, Everett 

L. Warner, and Gustave Weigand. 


The society wdll hold its first annual 
exhibition in the Municipal Galleries^ ^^40 
Irving Place, from the latter part of March 
to May 1st. 

It is stated that the idea of the new organ¬ 
ization is not to compete w"ith or attempt 
to supersede any existing society, but to 
provide an opportunity for exhibiting W'ork 
by the ever-increasing number of artists, 
for whom the existing organizations are 
unable to obtain room. 

The object of the society, as stated in its 
constitution, is the advancement of Ameri¬ 
can art by the opening of new" avenues of 
opportunity for the exhibition of meritori¬ 
ous works of art without antagonism toward 
any exisiting institutions. 


THE ORIGIN OF MOULDINGS 

In the course of an address recently 
made by Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.R.I. 
B.A., on “Greek Architecture,” and deliv¬ 
ered before the Architectural Association 
of London, Eng., he stated, with reference 
to the subject of the origin of mouldings, 
as follows; 

“.Egean art illustrates quite clearly the 
origins of architectural mouldings. Just as 
the painted subject tended to become a 
sculptured relief, which was completed by 
painting so the painted band of spirals led 
up to the carved bands of .'■pirals of the door¬ 
way at Mycenae. Further, 1 believe it 
w"ili be found that a large class of mould¬ 
ings arose as bands of hollow"s and projec¬ 
tions imitating the painted bands which 
are so universal on ear!y pottery. Reli f 
sculpture, pa'tein work, and moulding are 
thus for the most part echoes of painting. 
Besides this imitative source for minor 
moulded w"ork, there are three main con¬ 
ditions in structure for the larger mouldings 
and orders of mouldings. First, there is 
the recessing into a retiring series, as around 
a doorway; secondly, the projecting capping 
forming a protective shelter; thirdly, round¬ 
ing as for a column and the great echinus 
of its capital. This conception of mould¬ 
ing, as founded on certain large structural 
forms, with added minor shadings^ should 
be helpful to the modern designer who 
considers principles.” 
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' A COMPETITION FOR SCULPTORS 

Program for the Preliminary Competition for 
THE Robert Morris Memorial, Philadelphia 

It is proposed to erect a memorial in 
Philadelphia to Robert Morris, under the 
joint auspices of a City Commission, Penn¬ 
sylvania Bankers’ Association and the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association of Philadel¬ 
phia. 

There has been issued a program for the 
preliminary competition, under which all 
designs submitted shall be deposited with 
the Committee between Mav Ist and May 
31st, 1914. 

The cost of the memorial, placed in posi¬ 
tion and complete, is not to exceed $28,000, 
and this sum shall include the erection of 
a full size model in staff, at the side indi¬ 
cated. 

Copies of the program and all particulars 
of the competition may be had by address¬ 
ing Mr. John W. Ford, Secretary, 618 East 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MODERN ARCHITECT 

The Engineering Record, in a recent issue, 
discussing the complex duties of the prac¬ 
tice of architecture today, states editorially 
as follows: 

“Before passing hasty judgment upon 
the architect of our own times, think a 
moment of the evil days upon which he has 
fallen. In the mediaeval times he must 
perforce know only the technique of mas¬ 
onry—the rest was his art. If be were 
building a church the fine stimulus of the 
Gothic was his in.spiration and his medium 
was craftsmanship in stone. Today he 
must know masonry and concrete, struc¬ 
tural steel and sanitary plumbing, lighting 
and heating, electric wiring and acoustics. 
The old congregation did not need to read 
and mostly couldn’t, expected to be cold 
and generally was, could not understand 
the Latin of the service even if it chanced to 
hear it. 

“His predecessor did not have to plan 
for buying his stone from one source; his 
steel from another and his woodwork from 
a third; he was not hounded by agents of 
patented devices nor pestered by circulars 
of supplies offering him ‘the usual archi¬ 
tect’s commission of .. per cent.’ All 


these things the architect of today has to 
endure, besides being called a slavish 
copyist if he turns to the best in antiquity 
and a commonplace innovator if he does 
not. 

“His chief hope is in suiting himself as 
best he may to new conditions, calling 
in technical advisers on the details which he 
cannot in the nature of things have time 
to master, even if he has the ability, 
standing the more firmly by the interests 
of his client as he confronts a regiment of 
sub-contractors, and remembering that he 
must be artist before being engineer or 
contractor. Originality and resourceful¬ 
ness are much more difiBcult to find than 
technical or constructional skill, and if the 
architect is to be more than a master 
mason or boss concrete mixer it must be 
by the possession of these attributes. Art 
did not die with the Gothic nor perish with 
the Romanesque. The times have changed 
and the architect must change with them.” 


A CORRECTION 

In our issue of March 11th, announcing 
the result in the competition for the 
Wilmington-New Castle County Building, 
it was stated that Palmer, Horabostel & 
Jones were the winners. 

This compietition, we are informed, was 
won by John D. Thompson, Jr. and 
Palmer, Hombostel & Jones, associated 
architects. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Russell W’. Soper has opened m 
oflSce for the practice of architecture in 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 


Mr. Albert B. Baumann, architect, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., announces that he has suc¬ 
ceeded to the business of the firm of 
Baumann Bros. He has opened offices in 
the Henson Building. 


W’illiam C. Weston, architect, of Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala., has opened a branch office 
in Mobile, Ala. (Room No. 7, Peoples 
Bank Building), in charge of Mr. John 
Eyres Davis. Manufacturers’ samples and 
catalogues are requested. 
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BOOK NOTE 

Baroque Architecture. By Martin Shaw 
Briggs, A.R.I.B.A. Full cloth, 225 pages, 
size seven and one-half by ten inches, 
with 100 illustrations. Price $5.00, post¬ 
age twenty-five cents additional. New 
York: McBride, Nost & Co. 

The war of “styles” in architecture 
has been waged and its battles hotly con¬ 
tested ever since the constructive art has 
been a factor in the upbuilding and material 
growth of nations. 

Each style has had its adherents, who 
with much argumentative spirit, backed 
by citation of notable examples, have 
pressed their contentions and eagerly sought 
a following. 

Baroque architecture is one of the many 
examples of architectural design that has 
claimed the attention of disputants, and Mr. 
Briggs has perhaps, in the present work, 
presented the claims of this architectural 
style in a more forceful and logical way 
than has ever before been attempted in 
the English language. Many German 
and French writers have at different jieriods 
entered the lists as champions of the 
Baroque, but the present work, is, we be¬ 
lieve, the first pretentious one that has been 
placed before the English sjieaking jjeople, 
and it is therefore worthy of careful con¬ 
sideration. 

The old adage:—’“Give a dog a bad name 
and it will stick to him,” finds adaptation 
in the general attitude of the architectural 
profession towards Baroque architecture. 
As the author states in his introductory 
chapter:—“For years it has labored under 
a curse, the curse of a nickname whose origin 
•s lost in obscurity and whose meaning is 
doubtful of definition.” What exactly is 
Baroque architecture.? is the question that 
is asked, and how it became so called, 
the author endeavors to answer. 

An exhaustive research among many 
authorities has not led to satisfactory re¬ 
sults, and the best that can be offered as 
to the origin of the word indicates that in 
its best known phase Baroque only sug¬ 
gested a name expressive of contempt for 
the architectural results achieved. 

We are told that the most plausible 
hypothesis is, that “in signifying in Latin 


{verruca) a wart,” it came to be applied 
by jewelers to an ill shaped pearl (baroca) 
and at a later date to the fantastic, the bi¬ 
zarre, and the decadent in art or even in 
nature. 

Putting aside any further research as to 
the meaning of the word whose origin 
is buried in the obscurity of a long-forgotten 
past, and which can at best be traced 
only to the studio slang of a certain period, 
it is certain that Baroque and the often 
substituted one of Rococo, has become 
synonymous for the florid and unusual 
in architectural design. 

Much of the material in Mr. Briggs’ 
book has heretofore found publication in 
a more condensed form in the London 
(Eng.) Builder and the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Its ampli¬ 
fication in the present work permits the 
author to more thoroughly discuss his 
topic and to dwell at length on the analysis 
and criticism of Baroque wherever it exists. 
Every country in ancient and modern 
Europe has been searched and in the 
various chapters the result of this inquiry 
is set forth with much interesting informa¬ 
tion as to the lessons to be learned both as 
to adaptation and avoidance. 

To prove the value of a research into a 
field of architectural design that is generally 
considered one to be avoided, the author 
quotes in conclusion from Walter Pater, as 
follows:— 

“Theories which bring into connection 
with each other modes of thought and feel¬ 
ing, periods of taste, forms of art and 
peltry, which the narrowness of men’s 
minds constantly tends to oppose to each 
other, have a great stimulus for the intellect, 
and are almost always worth understand- 
ing.” 

This quotation exactly states the value 
to the thoughtful reader of Mr. Briggs’ 
work. It is one that should find place 
in the libraries of architects. 

The illustrations admirably supplement 
the text, and the entire presentation of 
the subject is worthy of respectful consider¬ 
ation. Bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter bear evidence of care in their 
compilation, offering valuable assistance 
to the reader desiring to further pursue 
the study of the subject. 
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A NEW TRUS-CON HANDBOOK 

This work is now in the third edition, 
and represents a large amount of labor and 
research by the publishers, the Trus-Con 
Laboratories of Detroit. The subjects 
treated are waterproofings, dampproofings, 
concrete coatings and technical paints for 
structural work. Complete descriptions of 
the various products of the Labotatories 
are given together with specifications cover¬ 
ing their correct use or application. In 
some instances the text is made plainer 
by the use of illustrations. 

Testimonial letters from the users of 
Trus-Con materials are also included, and 
seem to indicate a very wide range of 
usefulness for the various materials and an 
exceptional degree of satisfaction attending 
their use. 

To anyone engaged in concrete or cement 
work the information contained in this 
hand-book would seem to be invaluable. 
It will be mailed free on application. 


THE KRANTZ SAFETY PANEL 

The H. Krantz Manufacturing Company, 
160 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has recently issued Bulletin No. 34, de¬ 
scriptive of the Krantz Safety Panel. 

This is described as a mechanically and 
electrically perfect panel, possessing the 
following advantages: Simple in construc¬ 
tion; great strength; sufficient metal in 
conducting parts; no unnecessary joints 
between branches and mains; all parts 
subject to wear are removable from the 
front of board and can be replaced without 
adjustment; occupies minimum space in 
building, being only thirteen and one-half 
inches wide; absolute protection because 
no live parts are exposed; all parts inter¬ 
changeable; guaranteed for five years. 

This booklet contains general specifica¬ 
tions, specifications for boxes and cabi¬ 
nets, illustrations of various types of panel 
boards, and also illustrations showing fuse 
arrangements, and many other features 
of the panel board. A number of Krantz 


SA^dtchboards installed in prominent build¬ 
ings are also illustrated. 

These bulletins present an unusual 
amount of technical information that cannot 
fail to be of both interest and value to the 
architect or engineer in charge of electrical 
installations. They will be sent upon appli¬ 
cation to any one interested. 


WATERPROOFING FOUNDATION WALLS 

The Hydrex Felt and Engineering Com¬ 
pany, 120 Liberty Street, New York City, 
has prepared for free distribution, blue¬ 
print No. 020214, showing the “Membrane 
Method of Waterproofing” building walls 
below' grade, when it is not possible to 
waterproof the floor of the basement or 
cellar, at the same time. 

The blue-print has been prepared aith 
the idea that architects may see at a glance 
the method of applying Hydrex materials 
recommended by the manufacturers. After 
serving its purpose in the drafting room, 
the print can be turned over to the field 
superintendent to enable him to make sure 
that the materials are applied in the proper 
manner. The reasons for the various de¬ 
tails show'n are stated briefly in notes on 
the blue-print. 

Upon request, this blue-print will be sent 
to architects and others interested in water¬ 
proofing methods and materials. 


DUNNING BOILERS 

Catalogue No. 57, issued by New York 
Central Iron Works Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
illustrates and describes the Dunning Boil¬ 
ers for steam and hot water heating made 
by this company. Attention is direct^ 
in the catalogue to the serial number, 57, 
as representing the number of years that 
this company has been engaged in the 
manufacture of this line of boilers. 

The Dunning boilers are said to be 
constructed of wTought steel plates. The 
top plate, or crown sheet, is of course at 
all times covered with water, and the im¬ 
pinging of the heat at this point, allows, 
the makers state, the extraction of a 
maximum of heat and is conducive to the 
most economical operation. 
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SOUTH PARK HIGH SCHOOL. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


MESSRS. GREEN & 

T he building is situated on proper¬ 
ty bounded by South Park Avenue, 
Josie Place, Taylor Place and Ma- 
camley Street, Buffalo; the princi¬ 
pal fagade being on South Park Avenue. 

The surface of the land in the vicinity 
is low and level, and, in lieu of the usual 
excavation and storj"^ below grade the 
ground floor is placed on a level slightly 
above that of the streets bounding the prop¬ 
erty; and the lawns about the building 
are filled and terraced, affording a very 
dignified and interesting setting. 

The school has accommodations for 1,300 
students, or considerably more than this 
number, with the Auditorium in use as 
the assembly room for the first jieriod of 
school; thus making it possible to accom¬ 
modate as many more students as the sec¬ 
ond period would take out of the large 
study rooms. 

The building has a ground story and three 
schoolroom stories, each story being thir¬ 
teen feet six inches in the clear in height. 

The ^mnasium and power plant are 
pWd in an extended wing,—separate 
buildings,—and do not interfere with the 
quiet and cleanliness of the school building. 

The general plan is of the enclosed court 
type, with the auditorium in the center. 


WICKS. ARCHITECTS 

There is one principal entrance in the middle 
of the fagade on South Park Avenue, 
leading into a spacious hall and across 
the school proper to the auditorium. 

There are also four main entrances, 
one near each corner of the building. In 
connection with these entrances are stair¬ 
cases leading to all stories of the building. 
The entrances and staircase halls are cut 
off from the main corridors of each story 
by light-weight, steel fire-doors; thus pro¬ 
viding fireproof and panic-proof exits. 
The entrance doors at the foot of these 
stair-halls are supplied with panic opening 
hardw'are. 

The corridors in all stories extend entirely 
around the interior court, thus affording 
quick access to every room and to all stair- 
halls. 

The study rooms at the corners of the 
building, nine in number, each thirty-three 
feet by fifty-seven feet, provide 145 seats 
each, giving thirteen square feet of floor 
space and 175 cubic feet of air to each stu¬ 
dent. Three other rooms, of the same size 
and in similar position as the study rooms, 
are used respectively for library, mechanical 
drawing and science lecture room. 

The recitation rooms are nearly all 
twenty feet six inches wide by twenty-seven 
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feet long, and provide thirty-six seats each, 
giving fifteen and one-half square feet of 
floor space and 220 cubic feet of air to each 
student. 

The rooms for domestic science, such as 
housekeeping, laundry work, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc.; commercial work, including 
bookkeeping, typewriting and stenography; 
technical trades, such as printing, foundry 
work, drawing, etc.; and the room for bot¬ 
any, zoology, chemistry and physics, are 
provided with suitable quarters. Certain 
unassigned rooms will probably be used 
for the study of gardening, small farming 
and similar occupations. 

The opening for natural light through the 
windows is twenty-five per cent, of the 
floor area of each room. 

The day and night locker rooms, general 
lavatories and lunch rooms for girls in one 
end of the building, and for boys in the 
opposite end of the building, are provided 
in the ground story. The balance of the 
space in this story is devoted to staircases. 


corridors, air shafts, kitchen, caretaker’s 
apartments, except such portions as are 
used for the ventilation fans, air washer 
apparatus and indirect heating coils. 

An elevator is provided for emergency 
and for the use of teachers, guests or stu¬ 
dents who through physical disability are 
unable to use the staircases. 

Each story is also supplied with lavatories 
for boys and for girls, rest rooms being pro¬ 
vided in certain parts of the building. 

The gynmasium is a separate building, 
the lower story of which is supplied with a 
shower room for girls and one for boys; 
the upper part is provided with a gymna¬ 
sium room, sixty feet wide by eight-five feet 
long, equipped with running track and \nsi- 
tors’ gallery. 

The gymnasium building is arranged with 
a separate entrance, so that it may be 
reached from the street without passing 
through the school building. 

The auditorium is in the middle of the 
interior court, with entrances and exits 
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to all corridors in the first and second story 
of the building. It has a seating capacity 
of 1,500, and is supplied with a gallery and 
a large stage; the stage is so arranged 
that an organ may be added. 

The building is fireproof, the floors 
are supported on outside brick walls and 
interior steel columns, and are constructed 
of reinforced concrete supported on steel 
beams. 

Most of the finish floors throughout the 
building are terrazzo, laid in squares to 
prevent checking as far as possible, and so 
that repairs may be made without showing 
patches. The finish floors of recitation 
rooms are nuule of white maple. 

The trim throughout the building is of 
oak and exceedingly simple in design. All 
w’alls are plastered with hard cement plas¬ 
ter, and picture rails, chair rails, casings, 
etc., are avoided as much as possible. 

The material for the face of the building 
is Indiana limestone and gray brick, the 
brick laid with a wide, open joint, with 
natural mortar. 

The building is designed in a substantial 
manner, in free classic style. The facades 
on all elevations are designed in unit 
construction, so that schoolrooms may vary 
in size as need be by placing the cross par¬ 
titions so as to increase or decrease the 
length of tlie rooms. 

The cost of the building, including the 
heating, lighting, plumbing, etc., but with¬ 
out other equipment, is approximately 
$700,000, or twenty and one-half cents per 
cubic foot, with the volume measured 
from the ground floor line to the top of the 
wall copings. A detailed description of the 
mechanical equipment,—plumbing work, 
heating and ventilating, and the electrical 
installation,—of this school building, will 
be found in the Engineering and Mechani¬ 
cal Department of this i.ssue on page 145. 

A RECENT LEGAL DECISION 

SI.KillT DKVIA'riONS FROM CONTRACT 

Deviations from a building contract 
which are, under the circumstances, slight, 
inconsequential and inconsiderable, if not 
wilful, will not prevent a recoverj' under 
the contract. 

Pratt V. Dunlap (Conn.), 82 Atl. 195. 
(J. S.) 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF PR.\C- 
TICAL ARTS, BOSTON, M4SS. 

MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT 

The dignified aspect of paternalism in 
modern education is substantially shoim 
in the larger cities throughout the countrj-, 
by the schools that have been erected to 
impart education in domestic and other 
practical arts and sciences. 

The fact that resi>ect for educational 
opportunities is very largely increased by 
the character of the environment has for a 
long time influenced the policy of those 
in charge of the designing and develop¬ 
ment of modern school buildings. .4n at¬ 
tractive instance of this course is illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Schweinfurth’s High School 
of Practical Arts, Boston, Mass., recently 
completed and now in successful operation. 

This school building, designed to teach 
girls the domestic arts and all that j^rtains 
thereto, is located corner of Greenville and 
Winthrop Streets in Boston, Mass., not 
far from the Dudley Street Elevated Sta¬ 
tion. With twelve feet fall in sidewalk 
of a triangular shaped lot a difficult prob¬ 
lem in planning and arrangement of floors 
was presented. 

Building is of light gray brick with 
Indiana limestone trimmings in a modified 
Greek style. The building is simple and 
severe inside and out as befits a school, but 
monumental in character. As the require¬ 
ments for lighting in the city of Boston 
schools are that each class room shaD 
have a window glass surface equal to one- 
fifth of the floor area of the room lighted, 
it becomes quite a problem to obtain a 
dignified architectiual effect with so much 
window and so little masonry. Considering 
its area, that it is fireproof, the angular 
shape of the lot and the varying grades 
necessitating so many angles and breaks, 
it is a building of remarkably low cost, 
about $320,000. 

The exterior is rather severe, the orna¬ 
ment being massed about the centre of the 
Greenville Street facade, in which is located 
the main entrance guarded by two car}- 
atids, sculptured from stone. The streets 
are narrow. In order to get a view of tw 
whole front, an oblique view had to be 
taken. The picture does not present an 
adequate idea of the whole mass. 
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R eport of committee of 

THE A.I.A. ON ALLIED ARTS 

The Committee on Allied Arts has en¬ 
deavored to carry into effect the estab¬ 
lishment of an annual prize for collaborative 
work at the School of Rome, as suggested 
in its report to the Forty-sixth Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 
and as recommended by resolution of 
that body. 

We regret the unavoidable delays en¬ 
countered in arranging details with the 
authorities of the Roman School, and to 
the end that further delays be avoided, 
we suggest that the recommendation of 
the last Convention be by this Convention 
made an instruction. 

We have taken to heart the findings 
of the Committee appointed to report 
on the reports of the Standing Committees, 
and wish to thank that Committee for its 
support of our suggestions; we doubt, 
however, the wisdom of further extending 
American Institute machinery by adding 
Chapter Sub-Committees of the Committee 
on Allied Arts, as recommended. We ask, 
rather, to be allowed to define the full 
list of Arts that are to be officially recog¬ 
nized as “Allied Arts” and to add to the 
roster of our Committee a regular repre¬ 
sentative of each art, science, or craft, 
that may be so recognized. As a result 
of the last Convention’s action, a repre¬ 
sentative of the landscapist’s art has been 
added to our Committee, thus breaking 
away from the traditional triumvirate— 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, and 
giving recognition once for all, to this 
fundamental science, as an “Allied Art.” 

The suggestion that our work should, 
to a large extent, be co-operative with 
that of the Committee on Education, is 
accepted with alacrity. We go so far 
as to hope that the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion may be willing to turn its most active 
attention to the providing of means for 
collaborative study for American students 
right here at home. 

Mr. Blashfield’s associates in the Com¬ 
mittee on Allied Arts take this opportunity 


to acknowledge their special obligation to 
Mr. Blashfield for so ably emphasizing the 
principles for which the Committee stands, 
in his admirable paper read before the last 
American Institute Convention, and also to 
Mr. Cass Gilbert for his prompt and grace¬ 
ful appreciation of Mr, Blashfield’s effort, 
uttered from the floor of the Convention. 

Summarizing the present ambitions of 
our Committee: 

We hope that the Convention now in ses¬ 
sion may find it advisable to make such 
recommendations and give such instruc¬ 
tions as shall make the American Institute 
of Architects’ proposed annual prize for 
collaborative work at the Roman School 
an accomplished fact— 

We hope that steps may be taken to so 
modify our consitution and by-laws, that 
a representative of each of the arts accepted 
as an “Allied Art,” may have replar 
membership in this Committee, whether 
holding membership in the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, or not— 

We hope that our Committee may be 
instructed to define the arts to be officially 
recognized as belonging to the Allied Arts 
group; and to add to its membership an 
eminent representative of each of the 
branches so added to our present list— 
We hope that the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion may be instructed to foster in all 
proper ways collaborative study and the 
establishment of means to that end— 
We hope that the Committee on Publicity 
and the Journal of the Institute may be 
instructed to spread abroad, as a funda¬ 
mental American Institute principle, the 
belief that sympathetic, intelligent collab¬ 
oration among the Allied Arts is, and 
always has been, the only sure road to a 
worthy architecture in any age or any land— 
And finally we hope that the whole 
membership of the American Institute of 
Architects will help the campaign for more 
effective combined effort in architectural 
work, by individually sounding a warning 
against architectural specialism and by 
shouting whenever and wherever possible 
the slogan of its Allied Arts Comnuttee- 
Collaboration! 
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A rchitectural bronze 

TABLETS 

When the business card of a man 
with whom he is not acquainted is 
presented to a busy man, he forms 
his first impression of the personality it 
represents. If the printing is poor and the 
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card soiled or of inferior quality, the man 
at the desk will probably assume that the 
business it announces is of the same char¬ 
acter and may refuse even to see its repre¬ 
sentative. Similarly, as the bronze tablet 
or other device bearing a firm’s name is 
essentially a business card presented to the 
man on the street, it should be of such char¬ 
acter as will command respect and inspire 
confidence in the institution. 

On account of its intimate association 
with the building such a tablet is usually 
most successful when architectural in its 
design. The freely conceived cartouches 
and “art nouveau” panels seen occasionally, 
while perhaps interesting in themselves, are 
very often inharmonious with the severe, 
conventional lines of the architectural back¬ 
ground. Possibly a few illustrations of tab¬ 
lets in situ will prove of interest. 

The name plate of the Central Trust 


Company may be cited as a good example 
of architectural bronze. The mouldings of 
the architrave, the tiny rosettes in the cor¬ 
ners, the acanthus motif with the volutes 
on either side, and the broad, dignified let¬ 
tering, are all as distinctly Roman as the 
base of the Ionic pilaster against which the 
panel is placed. The tablet bearing the 
name of the Lawyers Title Insurance and 
Trust Company is also architectural in de¬ 
sign, but treated in a different way. This 
plate, cast with a narrow moulding of small 
dentils, is enclosed in a cut-stone panel 
formed by a simple architrave, crowned 
with a Renaissance comice and cresting. 

W^hen conditions permit, and make it 
desirable to attract greater attention, the 
bronze tablet may be devised so as to pro¬ 
ject perpendicularly from the face of the 
building. As an example of this, the mov¬ 
able bronze standards at the principal en¬ 
trances to the MetropoUtan Building, while 
dignified in design, also compel attention 
by the prominence of their location. The 
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M ural painting in the 

SCHOOLS 


One of the chief deficiencies in the prod 
uct of our admittedly excellent publi( 
school system is a lack of artistic appre 
J capacity for enjoying art, ai 
caressed in painting and sculpture, foi 
Its own sake. With the present emphasis 
n vocational education”—which in th( 
to An considered a training 

LZ f to more readily 

greater^lv^ supplemented to a 

Anient I’^^’^tofore, by a devel- 

faSt! f sthetic. It is an undoubted 

clothing t*st must have food and 

e Sh e H that these 

cTenT n 1 ^«t its only or 

^ven Its most worthy objects. 

ofthefinl . *ork City an appreciation 
i iLdelT'’ Municipal Art Society 

the cHv its services to 

Washinrton the walls of the 

and s High School with paint- 

friendly 

‘t has laid the Board of Education, 

decoration*^ j comprehensive scheme 
oration and is now bending every 


effort toward its successful realization. The 
subjects chosen for the decorations are from 
the works of Washington Irving, w'hich 
present a wide and interesting field of choice, 
quite adequate for all of the paintings 
that may be offered. Fortunately in this 
newest and largest girls’ high school the 
wall surfaces offer a good opportunity 
for the proposed decorations, and the great 
number of students w^ho will daily see the 
paintings can hardly fail to derive pleasure 
and benefit from the constant, intimate 
association with them. 

Certainly school days are the impres¬ 
sionable ones, and at that period the child 
will gain, by suggestion, what in maturity 
can scarcely be acquired even by close 
application. If, like a good friend, the 
love of the artistic can become actually 
a part of one’s life, from childhood, the 
ultimate satisfaction will be far greater 
than if it is an incidental later acquirement 
to be used or forgotten as the fancy may 
direct. 

The value of the paintings to the pupils 
will be largely in proportion to their under¬ 
standing of them, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be occasionally discussed 
as works of art by teacher and student. 
If this is not done there is danger that mere 
association may breed partial indifference 
to their true value and the purpose of the 
work be thwarted. 

The inception of this program of school 
building decoration indicates a new era of 
art as an educational influence. It is hoped 
that the example of the decoration of 
Washington Irving High School will be 
followed by others, in this and other cities, 
until adornment of school buildings by 
mural paintings and sculpture will become 
a customary part of their construction, to 
be undertaken either by the school boards 
or by responsible societies working in col¬ 
laboration with them. 

W ORK OF A NEW JERSEY CITY 
PLAN COMMISSION 

An enlightened enthusiasm is the key¬ 
note of the Newark, N. J., City Plan Com¬ 
mission’s work, as presented in the report 
recently issued by that body. 

The duties with which the Commission 
was charged upon its appointment by the 
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mayor, June 1st, 1911, have been , inter¬ 
preted in a very broad sense,—^not as em¬ 
bodying merely the preparation of a more 
or less ornate map based upon a superficial 
study of the city’s problem but as involv¬ 
ing first of all a very thorough inv'estigation 
of industrial, commercial, and residential 
development in the past and an intelligent 
anticipation of probable future growth. It 
is an evidence of responsibility toward the 
city of the future, that such a committee, 
assisted by two advisers and an engineer 
expert in civic problems, should be willing 
to sp)end three years or more in the col¬ 
lection and study of data before feeling 
competent to formulate, in any considerable 
detail, a plan for the development of the 
entire city. 

A summary of the findings of the com¬ 
mission to the opening of the present year, 
with its recommendations for specific im¬ 
provements and an outline of its future 
studies, is contained in a well-edited book 
of nearly two hundred pages accompanied 
with maps. Among the subjects discussed 
with a good degree of optimism for their 
present condition are the city sewer sys¬ 
tem, water supply, death rate, wages for 
skilled and unskilled labor, rents of homes 
for all elasses, prices of land for business 
and residential purposes, the cost of water, 
gas, and electricity, and the fact that many 
great railroads cross the city. 

The report calls attention to several 
features of a city street system the sig¬ 
nificance of which is not always realized. 
Certainly the arteries of a city’s trans¬ 
portation exert the greatest influence on 
its character, representing as they do from 
25 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the total 
area; and their general location and 
relative capacity for traffic determine in 
large measure the development of build¬ 
ing areas. The judicious determination of 
street widths becomes a very important 
item in an intensively-used business dis¬ 
trict, for the greater the space devoted to 
streets the greater the area over which 
business must be spread, with a resultant 
loss of effieiency. In suburban residential 
districts, the largest number of houses per¬ 
missible on a given area are often built. 


and therefore streets which are unduly 
wide tend to increase rents, encourage the 
building of small rooms, and intensify bad 
housing conditions. 

The practice of street standardization is 
declared by the Newark investigators to 
have proven unsuccessful in many in- 
stanees, and the principle in general is 
thought to be impractical. In New York 
City there is an ordinance which requires 
a thirty-foot roadway in all streets sixty 
feet wide, a forty-two foot roadway in all 
streets of eighty feet, and a sixty-foot 
roadway in streets that are one hundred 
feet or over. Familiarity with conditions 
existing in various sections of New York 
City should convince one of the absurdity 
of such an ordinance. Comparing two 
streets of equal width, one in the East 
Side tenement district and the other in 
the down town wholesalers’ section, there 
will usually be found in the former fifty 
or more pedestrians to one vehicle, and in 
the latter almost the reverse proportion 
though in each case the width of the road¬ 
way and the width of the sidewalk are the 
same. 

Another portion of the Commission’s 
report discusses the more important street 
intersections, public plazas, and ap¬ 
proaches to the city and suggestions are 
made for an attractive architectural treat¬ 
ment of each. 

Further chapters treat intimately of the 
city’s problems in harbor development, 
mimicipal retail markets, trolley trans¬ 
portation and municipal recreation; and 
a final chapter tells of the many branches 
of work as yet untouched or unfinished, 
some of which the Commission will take 
up during the ensuing year. 

Whatever the problems of special im¬ 
portance existing elsewhere, the compre¬ 
hensive methods of the Newark Commis¬ 
sion should commend themselves to the 
City Planning Boards of other municipal¬ 
ities. The direction of a city’s entire future 
growth is of sufficient importance from 
every standpoint to warrant a thorough 
investigation of conditions both at home 
and abroad before proceeding with a hastily 
prepared campaign of dubious value. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
TABLETS 

{Continued from page IJ^O) 

tablets bearing the name of 
the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company are prominently 
displayed on the plinths 
flanking the entrance steps, 
and are at the same time 
made decorative features. 

When the business being 
transacted within can be 
indicated by some decora¬ 
tive design or device on the 
exterior there is given an 
additional element of in¬ 
terest. An example of this 
kind, most familar to the 
impecunious, is the sign of 
the three balls adopted from 
the arms of the Medici 
family, the prosperous bank¬ 
ers of Florence. Following 
the same idea, a New York 
linen store, in addition to 
the usual inscription on 
its tablet, has appropriately symbolized 
its business by the representation of a 
spmning-wheel in low-relief. This evidence 
of careful craftsmanship imparts to this 
panel an interest which in some measure 
atones for its lack of architectural character. 



AN ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE IN HARMONY WITH ITS 
POSITION UPON AN IONIC PILASTER 


SCHEME FOR REPLAN¬ 
NING OF ATHENS 

A scheme for the re¬ 
planning of Athens is pro¬ 
jected, and the King and 
Queen of Greece have en¬ 
trusted the preparation of 
the plans to Mr. Thomas 
H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.I. 
B.A. For some time Mr. 
Mawson has been engaged 
in rearranging the gardens 
around the Royal Palace 
and those around the Pal¬ 
ace of the (Yown Prince 
between the Stadium Gate 
and the old Lyceum, and 
has thus been brought into 
close contact with King 
Constantine and the Queen. 
It is their admiration of 
his work that has resulted 
in his being commissioned 
to prepare plans for re¬ 
arranging the city both 
north and south of the 
Acropolis. A leading feature will be a 
central railway station with a wide ap¬ 
proach, and a plaza, from which boule¬ 
vards will radiate diagonally. One of these 
last will have the Temple of Theseus as a 
focal point .—Architectural Review 



ALTHOUGH NOT ARCHITECTURAL. THE DESIGN IS INTER 
ESTING IN ITS SUGGESTION 



A SCULPTURED STONE FRAME EN¬ 
CLOSING BRONZE PANEL 
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T he tower of London, 

A.D., 1600 


Mr. John B. Thorp’s models of Old 
London are becoming so well known that 
it is not surprising to find further additions 
being made from time to time. The new 
model, which is being presented to the 
London Museum by Mr. J. G. Joicey, 
has been built to a scale of one-hundredth 
full size, and covers an area of nearly 150 
square feet. It will be first seen by the 
public when the Museum is opened in the 
early spring at its new tjuarters at Stafford 
House. The Tower, in the days of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, was still 
used as a royal residence; and in the model 
the various buildings which occupied most 
of the space between the White Tower 
and the wall facing the river, and were 
known as the Queen’s Gallery, the Queen’s 
Lodgings, the Jewel House, and the re¬ 
mains of the Great Hall, are all shown; 
also, of course, the moat, with its stagnant 
water, is surrounding the outer walls. 
On the north bank of the moat there still 
remained a portion of the City wall, with 
a postern gate, showing how William 
the Conqueror, by removing a portion of 
the wall, was able to make his fortress 
partly within and partly without the City. 
There is also shown the circular menagerie, 
which stood just outside the Middle Tower. 


AN EFFECTIVE TABLET MARKING A BANK ENTRANCE 
(See Article, Architectural Bronze Tablets) 


BRONZE SIGN AT METROPOLITAN BUILDING. NEW YORK 
(See Article, Architectural Bronzs Tablets) 

and was built to cage wild lieasts that at 
various times were presented to royalty; 
and a cluster of warehouses and Tudor 
houses standing at the east 
end of the wharf on the 
river’s edge gives the Tower 
a picturesque appearance. 
Now, although the main out¬ 
line of the Tower is little 
altered from what it was in 
the Middle Ages, the smaller 
buildings have mostly all 
gone, but in this model of 
Mr. Thorp’s a most excellent 
idea can be gained of what 
the grim fortress appeared 
like hundreds of years ago. 

The foregoing account is 
reprinted from a recent issue 
of our contemporarj^ The 
Builder of London. It is 
gratifying to note that fast 
disappearing landmarks are 
being so ably perpetuated. 
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OUTH PARK HIGH SCHOOL. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

MESSRS. GREEN & MICKS, ARCHITECTS 


PLUMBING WORK 

The building will be etjuipped throughout 
with all modern conveniences and fixtures, 
for lavatories, laboratories, exp)erimental 
and instructive work. 

The lav'atories for girls are located in the 
south end of building; those for the boys 
in the north end of building. 

Private lavatories for u.se of visitors, 
lavatories for the use of teachers, and the 
fixtures and plumbing e(|uipnient to serve 
the various laboratories and special rooms 
will be noted by reference to the plans. 

The buildings are equipped with a drink¬ 
ing water system, which consists of an 
electric water purifier and filter, of a capac¬ 
ity of 200 gallons hourly, a chilled xvater 
tank to cool the water by ice stored in the 
tank, the ice kept entirely separate from 
the water; and thirty-two bubble drinking 
fountains, four of which are located at 
various points in corridors of each of the 
three class room stories; six each at entrances 
to the two lunch roonis, and at various 
other points where e.s.sential; the outfit 
arranged so that a future refrigerating plant 
can be attached thereto for chilling the 
water. 

The entire water supply for the building 
is filtered, passing through a building water 
supply filter, with a capacity’ of 150 gallons 
per minute. 

Water is supplied to low’er stories direet 
from the pressure in city pipe lines, but 
water supply for upper stories is supplied 
from a hydro-pneumatic system in ground 
story, consisting of suction tank, auto¬ 
matic electric driven pump and compressor 
tank, capacity’ of twenty’-five gallons per 
minute. 

The general sinks throughout building 
are of solid porcelain ware white glazed; 
sinks for laboratory use are of solid white 
vitreous ware or Alberene stone ware. 


Wash trays Jire solid porcelain white 
glazed finish. 

Wash stands are solid white vitreous 
ware. 

I’rinals are solid porcelain white glaze 
finish of the standing vertical type, with 
oil regulated flushing valves. 

Water closets are solid white vitreous 
w’are, individual bowls, large raised local 
vent flues. 

ShoM’er baths are rain shower heads, 
with anti-scalding and mixing valves. 

Bath tubs are enameled iron roll rim 
type. 

The sewage for plumbing fixtures and 
storm M’ater is divided into four separate 
divisions, two of which serve the school 
building and two serve the boiler building 
and gymnasium; there is also an acid-proof 
drainage sy’stem, lead lined iron pipe, 
connecting only’ w’ith fixtures in laboratories. 

An electric driven vacuum cleaner sys¬ 
tem will be installed in building, capable 
of u.sing six sweepers or tools at once. 

ELECTRIC WORK 

The buildings are equipped throughout 
for electric lighting; semi-direct fixtures 
will be used in class and recitation rooms. 

Gas emergency lights will be provided in 
corridors and exit stairways. 

The power plant will require twenty-four 
electric motors, with an aggregate of 330 
horsepower for operating the heating and 
ventilating fans, pumps, cleaner, etc. 

In addition to lighting work, there are 
various plug attachments in the class rooms, 
laboratories, etc., for stereopticon, experi¬ 
mental and instruction work. 

The plug attachments in auditorium 
and science lecture room are designed for 
moving picture booths. 

The instructors’ tables in the various 
chemical and physics laboratories and in¬ 
structive class rooms are equipped with 
plug attachments for use of both alternat¬ 
ing-current and direct-current systems. 

A thirty-fiv’e kilowatt motor-generator 
apparatus will be located in engine room to 
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provide the direct-current system for labora¬ 
tory work, stereopticons, etc. 

The entire system for the present will 
be supplied with electric current from the 
street service, but provision is made for 
placing a generating plant in engine room 
at some future time. 

The building is to be equipped with a 
system of electric time clocks, having master 
clock and eighty-four secondary clocks, 
and in connection therewith a school time 
program system. 

An intercommunicating telephone system 
will be installed, consisting of ninety tele¬ 
phones distributed throughout the various 
rooms of the building. 

A special fire alarm system, consisting 
of twenty stations, will be installed in the 
various corridors, etc., for general fire 
alarm uses, fire drills, etc. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 

The building is warmed by direct radia¬ 
tion, using low pressure steam, circulating 


at or near atmospheric pressure. Live 
steam will be taken directly from the boil¬ 
ers and reduced in pressure in passing 
through reducing valves. The exhaust 
steam from the vacuum and boiler feed 
pumps is discharged into the feed water 
heater, and provision is made for utilizing 
the engines’ exhaust should a complete 
power plant be installed in the future. 

There are three horizontal water tube 
boilers, placed in a separate boiler house, 
each of 302 horsepower capacity. While 
a power plant will not be installed at this 
time, the required space has been provided, 
outlets for future connections have been 
left, and all pipe fittings and valves which 
may eventually be subjected to high pres¬ 
sure, have been made sufficiently strong to 
withstand ^ 125 pounds steam pressure. 

Coal is brought from the bin to the fronts 
of the boilers in a four wheel charging car, 
with drop side, running on a cast-iron plate 
track, set flush with the floor. A two-ton, 
double beam, industrial railway scale, hav- 
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ing a platform large enough to receive the 
car, is installed to weigh the fuel. 

The circulation of steam is accelerated 
by means of a vacuum system. Two 
pumps are installed, either of sufficient 
size to take care of the system: these dis¬ 
charge into a combined open feed water 
heater, purifier and receiving tank. Two 
boiler feed pumps automatically return the 
water into the boilers. 

The radiators in the class rooms, study 
rooms, laboratories and other minor offices 
are generally of the plain, wall pattern, 
placed in groups, along the outside walls 
under the windows. Those in the audi¬ 
torium, gymnasium and in the rooms 
on the ground floor are the regular cast iron, 
plain pattern. 

The general ventilation system is divided 
into three separate parts, viz.: the main 
building, the auditorium, and the gymna¬ 
sium. Air is supplied to the various rooms 
] and the corridors in the main building by 
two multi vane fans, located in the fan rooms 
at opposite corners of the ground floor. 
Each fan is capable of delivering 92,000 
cubic feet per minute against a static 
resistance of one and one-quarter inch 
water gauge, and is belted to an electric 
motor. Air is taken from the roof line 
through a masonry shaft, passes through a 
tempering coil, an air washer and humidi¬ 
fier, a reheater, and is delivered by the fan 
to a system of galvanized iron ducts on 
the ceiling of the corridor. Vertical flues, 
built of terra cotta blocks, convey the air 
to the rooms. 

^ At the base of each flue is a sheet metal 
deflector and volume damper, set to give 
the proper quantity. The indirect heaters 
are under thermostatic control and there 
I is an additional device to regulate the 
temperature of the water in each washer, 
so as to maintain a constant humidity 
of the air. It is the intention to deliver 
the fresh air in the rooms at a temperature 
of from sixty-five to sixty-eight degrees 
and a relative humiditv of forty-eight 
per cent. 

■j. Vitiated air is withdrawn from the rooms 
^ through masonry flues, which are joined 
together in the attic space into a series of 
. galvanized iron ducts, hung from the roof 
beams and connected to two motor driven 
exhaust fans located in pent houses at 


opposite corners of the building from the 
intake shafts. 

Fresh air enters the rooms through open¬ 
ings located about nine feet up, and is with¬ 
drawn at the floor. Special dampers are 
placed in the exhaust flues where entering 
the main ducts in the attic to control 
the quantity of air removed from each room. 

The class rooms, study and other large 
rooms have special galvanized iron diffusers, 
with horizontal louvres, placed at the 
heat inlets, painted to match the walls. 
The vent outlets are openings left in the 
flues, the back and sides where exposed to 
view being plastered and the floors and 
baseboards carried in and around. This 
arrangement eliminates dirt pockets. In 
the case of the small, minor rooms, both 
the heat and vent op>enings are covered 
with grilles. 

In the laboratories, lecture rooms, kitch¬ 
ens and laundry, additional registers, oper¬ 
ated by cords and pulls, are placed in the 
vent ducts near the ceiling, for the purpose 
of quickly removing smoke and objection¬ 
able odors and also to act as heat reliefs. 

A plenum and exhaust fan are provided 
for the auditorium, with indirect radiators 
and air washers similar to the above, but 
the room is ventilated by the upward sys¬ 
tem. Fresh air is introduced through 
mushroom ventilators, placed in the floor 
under the seats, and the vitiated air passes 
into the exhaust chamber through openings 
in the ceiling. The entire space beneath 
the room forms a plenum chamber. 

Air is taken from the roof through a 
masonry shaft, is forced by the fan into the 
chamber through a series of discharge 
ducts and thence into the room. Part of 
the air is conducted by vertical ducts 
into the plenum space under the gallery 
and passes out through the ventilators 
beneath the gallery seats. A uniform dis¬ 
tribution of air to the various parts of the 
plenum spaces is made possible by a number 
of dampers and deflectors placed in the 
discharge ducts. 

Two propeller fans, located in a pent 
house on the roof over the stage withdraw 
the foul air from the exhaust chamber. 
A system of exhaust ducts, terminating in 
registers in the ceiling below the gallery, 
serve as heat reliefs to cool down this 
space. The registers are operated by air 
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pressure, the control valves being placed 
conveniently near by. 

A moderate quantity of air can be intro¬ 
duced at a very low velocity through 
gratings placed in the curved baseboard 
along the back and sides of the stage. This 
is intended primarily for use when large 
groups of pupils are seated there. A long 
narrow grille in the ceiling just back of the 
proscenium arch permits the removal of 
the air. 

A separate outfit, placed in a special 
chamber over the boiler room, is used to 
ventilate the gymnasium building. 

There is an exhaust system for the 
sanitaries, with two fans, one located in 
each penthouse on the roof. The venti¬ 
lation is partly through local vent outlets 
on the toilet fixtures, and partly through 
register faces placed in the ducts near the 
ceiling. No fresh air is introduced into 
any toilet room and therefore there is no 
tendency to force odors out into the main 
building when the doors are opened. 

Each individual student’s table in the 
various chemical laboratories and certain 
teachers’ demonstration tables are equipped 
with exhaust pipes, terminating in special 
hoods. These pipes are run in trenches 
below the floor, and are collected together 
into main risers, which are carried overhead 
in the attic space to a high pressure exhaust 
fan. Provision is also made for removing 
the fumes from the five chemical hoods by 
another fan, which is controlled by a special 
switch, located conveniently at hand and 
having a red light, which is automatically 
turned on when the fan is in operation. 

Provisions for ventilation are made ac¬ 
cording to the following schedule: All 
class rooms, study rooms, laboratories, 
etc., have an air supply of thirty-three 
and one-third cubic feet of air per minute 
per occupant. The air in the small offices 
and administration rooms is changed four 
times an hour. The supply to the audito¬ 
rium is based on thirty cubic feet per minute 
for each occupant, and to the gymnasium 
on sixty feet per minute for each pupil. 


assuming that the class will number not 
over 150. The air is changed in the locker 
rooms on the ground floor six times per 
hour, and is withdrawn from the sanitaries 
at the rate of ten changes per hour. 

As stated above, there are three air wash¬ 
ers and humidifiers, two having a capacity 
of 92,000 cubic feet of air per minute and 
one of 40,500 feet. They are made of gal¬ 
vanized iron throughout and of such di¬ 
mensions that the velocity of air passing 
through shall not exceed 500 feet per 
minute. The pumps which circulate the 
water are driven by electric motors. Be¬ 
sides guaranteeing that the apparatus will 
remove entirely all entrained water and 
free moisture and ninety-eight per cent, 
of all solid matter contained in the enter¬ 
ing air, the contractor must guarantee 
that it will maintain at a predetermined 
room temperature, a relative humidity 
within five p)er cent, above or below that 
desired, as long as the wet bulb tempera¬ 
ture does not exceed the dew' point tem¬ 
perature desired in the building. 

All radiators, with the exception of 
those in the locker, toilet and play rooms 
on the ground floor, and in the corridors 
and small minor rooms, are under thermo¬ 
static control. All the indirect radiators 
are controlled by thermostats in a similar 
manner. The valves on the radiators in 
the assembly hall, both on the first floor 
and gallery, are operated by air pressure 
through the agency of three-w'ay air cocks 
conveniently placed. Main shut off damp¬ 
ers at all the vent outlets are opened and 
closed in similar manner. Two air com¬ 
pressors, one steam and the other motor 
driven, are provided to furnish the neces¬ 
sary air pressure. 

To prevent the transmission of noise and 
vibration of the fans and motors, special 
hard pine frames, with compressed cork 
two inches thick, are placed between the 
bases of the apparatus and the founda¬ 
tions. In addition to this, the connec¬ 
tions between the fan and the galvanized 
iron ducts are made with heavy canvas. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


SA\ FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

The regular monthly meeting of the San 
Francisco Chapter of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects was held on February 
19th. 1914. Mr. Lewis G. Maurer and 
Mr. T. B. Bearwald were present as guests 
of the Chapter. 

Mr. Moo.ser reporting for the Sub-(\)ni- 
mittee on Competitions. A.I..\., referred 
to the San Francisco Public Library Com¬ 
petition (limited), stating that the program 
had been referred to tlie San Francisco 
Sub-Committee, and had been ai)i)roved. 
Also that the competition for the High 
School at Chico had been brought to the 
attention of the ('ommittee. He stated 
that there were many competition pro¬ 
grams similar to the Chico program, being 
published, which .show every evidence of 
having l)een prepared with the assistance 
of architects, and which are cleverly drawn 
as a bait to the profession. It was to be 
regretted that members of the profession 
lent themselves to the preparation of these 
programs, and further that so many partici¬ 
pated in these competitions. 

Mr. McDougall took occasion to say 
that he had received a letter from the 
President of the Institute, which was sub¬ 
stantially in accordance with the views of 
the San Francisco Sub-Committee on Com¬ 
petitions regarding some of the essential 
provisions of the program for the new' 
Library Competition. In the same com¬ 
munication President Sturgis referred to 
the loyalty of the Chapter, and expressed 
a wish that the Chapter might increase 
its Institute membership. To this end 
Mr. McDougall stated that he had in 
contemplation a method which he w'ould 
announce in the very near future. 

Previous to the opening of the business 
meeting, Mr. Lewis G. Maurer, under the 
auspices of the Educational Committee on 
Prfmtice, read a paper on “Waterproofing,” 
which was of great interest to the members 
present; at the close Mr. Maurer received 
the thanks of the Chapter. 

In the matter of the communication 
from Mr. R. Clipton Sturgis, President 


of the Institute, relating to appreciation 
of services rendered the Institute by Mr. 
Glenn Brown, it was duly moved, seconded 
and carried that the ('hapter indorse the 
movement outlined in the communication. 

In the matter of the communication 
from the Institute regarding the change of 
name of the Chapter, the Secretary was 
directed to advi.se the Institute that no 
legal steps had been taken to make the 
change, and that nothing would be done 
until fully advi.sed by the Institute. 

The communications from the New York 
and Philadelphia Chapters regarding Junior 
Membership, were referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

In the matter of the communication 
from Local Union No. 509, Steamfitters, 
and also the Masons’ and Builders' Associa¬ 
tion of San Franciscu, it was duly moved, 
seconded and carried that the Chair appoint 
a Standing Committee to be known as the 
Committee on Relations with Building 
Trades. 

In the matter of the architectural exhibit 
for 1915, the communications and corre¬ 
spondence between the Institute and the 
(’hapter were read. 

Resolutions in memory of the late William 
Curlett were adopted by a standing vote 
of the Chapter. 


REGULAR MEETING WASHINGTON STATE 
CHAFrER. A.I.A. 

The Chapter met at the Seattle Athletic 
Club March 4th, 1914, 

Owing to the absence from the city of 
President Alden and the illness of A’ice- 
President Everett, Mr. Gould w'as elected 
temporary' chairman. 

The Secretary’s report w'as presented, 
which included, among other things, an 
invitation from the Pacific Northwest Soci¬ 
ety of Engineers to be present at their 
March meeting; an announcement from the 
Institute that subscriptions would shortly 
be called for for the purpose of extending 
and repairing the Octagon. Attention was 
called to the weekly Thursday luncheons 
and all members were urged to make 
an effort to attend them as often as possible. 
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The Treasurer’s report was read and 
ordered placed on file. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. 
Willcox made a few brief remarks con¬ 
cerning architectural impressions on his 
recent trip East. He called attention to 
the fact that Seattle has no such archi¬ 
tectural opportunity as is afforded by 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago, and the 
streets in several other Eastern cities of 
similar nature. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. E. R. 
Erskine, who presented to the Chapter 
his view of the work of architects in Seattle 
and certain possible extensions of their 
field along usefulness, suggesting among 
other things, that they take up the 
matter of constructing as well as designing 
of buildings. He suggested that buildings 
should be so designed that they would 
not “go out of style,” and called attention 
to the lightness of the structure coupled 
with heaviness of ornament, which he 
observed in a good many buildings which 
had come under his notice, the type 
usually designed by contractors, who are. 
of course, unskilled in design. 

Mr. A. B. Lord, who was also present 
as a guest, gave some ideas as to the 
laying out and developing of certain city 
districts surrounding prominent buildings. 

An interesting discussion followed these 
two addresses, especially along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Erskine that architects 
were entirely too modest and should adver¬ 
tise in some form or other much more 
than they did at present. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

The seventieth meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter of the .American In¬ 
stitute of Architects was held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 10th, 1914. The 
meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President .4. C. Martin. 

As guests of the Chapter there was 
present: Mr. Herman Kemne and son 
R. H. Kemne, architects from Butte, 
Mont.; .4. W. Rea, architect, W. E. Prine, 
and H. K. Hensley and John D. Bowler. 

For the committee appointed to confer 
w'ith master builders, Mr. T. A. Eisen 
presented a report. Mr. A. R. Walker 
next reported a meeting between the Chap¬ 

4 


ter’s sub-committee on Public Information 
and the Publicity Committee from the 
Los Angeles Builders’ E.xchange. The 
Builders’ Exchange requested the Chap¬ 
ter’s co-operation for instituting better 
relations between architects and builders 
and establishing better methods in the 
practice of estimating, etc. 

It w'as decided to recognize the request 
of the Builders’ Exchange and to co-operate 
with them and the Secretarj"^ was instructed 
to communicate to the Exchange the Chap¬ 
ter’s vote of confidence. 

.4 discussion was held concerning the 
proper form for the Chapter to adopt in 
issuing circulars to its members with refer¬ 
ence to competitions. It was proposed that 
the sub-committee on competition draft a 
form to be used. An amendment, that the 
committee prepare special circulars for 
each individual competition, same to be 
distributed to the members by the secretarj', 
was carried. 

.4 proposition was presented from George 
A. Damon of Throop Institute of Pasadena, 
requesting the Chapter’s patronage in in¬ 
stituting a competition for plans showng 
improvement of property at four corners 
of two intersecting streets in Pasadena. 
The matter was referred to the Chapter’s 
sub-committee on education. The secretarj' 
was instructed to communicate the Chap¬ 
ter’s vote of thanks to Mr. Damon for his 
public spirited attitude in this matter. 

The question of standard specifications 
as submitted by the Master Painters ,\s- 
sociation of Los Angeles to the Chapter 
was taken up. The committee presented 
a report, together with a communication 
from the Master Painters Association, re¬ 
questing the Chapter’s adoption of their 
standard specification. A general dis¬ 
cussion followed, after which it was decided 
to have a number of copies of the specifi¬ 
cations printed and distributed among the 
Chapter members for their report at the 
following meeting. 

For the Committee on Entertainment 
Mr. John P. Krempel next reported that 
Mr. Meyer Lissmer would deliver an il¬ 
lustrated lecture on his recent European 
trip at the following Chapter meeting. 

The resolution of condolence on the death 
of William Curlett, drafted by the com¬ 
mittee appointed by this Chapter, was read 
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by the Secretary. The resolution was 
adopted and ordered spread upon the min¬ 
utes. 

Elmer Grey reported for the Chapter’s 
Committee on Civic Improvements that 
the Committee had a meeting with one 
from the Municipal League of Los Angeles. 
The joint committee is to interest itself in 
the coming exhibit on city planning to be 
held in Los Angeles and to solicit from the 
Los Angeles City Council and the Los 
Angeles County Supervisors financial as¬ 
sistance towards this end. A resolution to 
this effect has been prepared by the com¬ 
mittee to be submitted to these bodies. 

With reference to the location of the 
proposed City Hall for Los Angeles, the 
committee advised the Temple Block site 
on condition that certain adjoining property 
be secured for a general civic centre plan, 
and the committee further decided that the 
plan developed by Charles Mulford Robin¬ 
son for a civic centre for Los Angeles some 
years ago, would not be practicable or 
j applicable today. They proposed to recom¬ 
mend to the City Council the employment 
of the best city planning expert available; 
:; the committee contemplating a resolution 
[ to that effect to be submitted to the City 
Council. The committee was instructed to 
[,, act with the planning commission of the 
,1 City of Los Angeles. 

Communications were read from Egerton 
Swartout, chairman of the committee on 
Government architecture, A.I.A., request- 
j' ing this chapter not to take active steps 
temporarily in matters pertaining to Gov- 
,„r ernment architecture;— 

f From Horace Welles Sellers, secretary of 

the Philadelphia Chapter of A.I.A., re- 
; questing this chapter’s action through the 
Senators and Congressmen of this district 
r' in preventing the propo.sed demolition of 
[ the Jackson Barracks at New Orleans. On 
. 1 ; motion, the secretary was instructed to 

tip communicate with the proper authorities 

in Washington in order to carry out the 
jji,' recpiest of Mr. Horace Welles Sellers. 

Mr. John T. Vawter, a member of this 
1 , 1 ,; Chapter, read a paper on “Architectural 
Acoustics,” illustrated by diagrams and 
sketches. 

t" *' , 

W''" 


PRIZE AWARDS, SPRING EXHIBITION 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

The awards of the Jury for pictures 
exhibited at the Spring Exhibition of the 
National Academy, in the Fine Arts build¬ 
ing. this city, were as follows: The Thomas 
B. C’larke prize of .$300 to Ivan Olinsky; 
.Juli us Hallgarten prizes, Jonas Lie .$300, 
R. Sloan Brediii .$'■200, and Edward Spencer, 
$100. Inness Gold Medal to Robert Spen¬ 
cer; Maynard prize, $100, to Cieorge Bel¬ 
lows; Salt us Aledal for Merit, t o Cecelia 
Beaux, and the Shaw Alemorial prize $300, 
Beatrice Whitney. 


NEW OKLAHOMA STATE CAPITAL 

It has been announced that the Oklahoma 
State Capital Commission has named 
Alessrs. Layton & Smith, of Oklahoma 
City as Architects for the State Capital 
building. 


PERSONAL 

Messrs. Kiehnel & Elliott, architects, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announce that they will, 
on May 1st next, remove to new offices 
in the Keenan Building. 


. Mr. Wm. .Allen Balch, architect, has 
opened new offices at 110 West 40th Street, 
New^ York City. He would like to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


Mr. P. J. Krouse has opened a branch 
office for the practice of architecture at 
Laurel, Miss., in charge of Mr. J. H. Bell. 
Manufacturer’s catalogues and samples are 
de.sired. 


Messrs. Ross & Macdonald, arcliitects, 
of Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Can.* 
have recently moved their Winnipeg offices 
from the Union Bank Building to the 
Tribune Building. 


Mr. Verus T. Ritter, architect, Ritter 
Building, Huntington, W’. Va., desires 
manufacturer’s catalogues and samples, 
having lost by fire all material of that 
nature previously on file. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TJON 


ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA 

The Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 
Broadway, New York City, issue monthly 
a publication desif^ned to supply to archi¬ 
tects information as to buildinp;s recently 
constructed where Atlantic Terra Cotta 
has been used. 

The February, 1911, issue is a theatre 
number and illustrates in elevation and 
detail a number of important theatres of 
recent construction. The March numl)er 
is devoted to railroad stations and presents 
a number of examples by means of particu¬ 
larly well cho.sen and printed views. 

A chai)ter on the proper nrethod of joint¬ 
ing and constructing terra cotta colunins 
gives much practice infornvation of value 
to the architect and draftsman. 

The artistic f|ualities and mechanical 
excellence of this publication as well as the 
material presented place it in a po.sition 
well in advance of the usual house organ. 


ORIENTAL RUOS IN THE HOME 

Under the above title, Messrs. NahigiaVi 
Bros., Ii22 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
have issued a monograph of unusual interest. 

While the Oriental rug is in constantly 
increasing use both for floor coverings, 
draperies and many decorative purposes, 
its origin, history and significance as an 
art production is not generally understood. 
It is to supply this knowledge and create 
interest in these Eastern weaves that the 
monograph has been prepared. Its com¬ 
pilation and illustration has been under¬ 
taken in a most thorough manner. Perusal 
of the text will afford a vast amount of 
information that is generally only knowm to 
experts and collectors. 

The work contains chapters on the origin, 
early history and significance of rugs as 
applied to religious uses. 

It dwells at length on the different 
weaves, describes tlic various localities 
in the East where rugs are made, and ex¬ 
plains the symbolism of the various charac¬ 
ters that form the designs. A chapter 
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on the methods employed in preparing and 
dyeing the wool explains the perfect and 
lasting cjualities of Oriental rugs, and 
enables the reader to understand why they 
should be prized above rugs that are the 
result of modern and less permanent meth¬ 
ods. 

The perusal of this booklet nill result 
in an increased appreciation of Oriental 
rugs and add greatly to the satisfaction 
of their possession. 

The various types of rugs are illustrated 
in color and these reproductions we leant 
are from the collection of Messrs. Nahigian 
Bros., who are exclusive importers, .\rchi- 
tects are referred to them for particulars 
as to how copies of this monograph may be 
obtained. 


HOT WATER HE.tTlNG 

A catalogue of standard types of Hot 
Water Service Heaters and Converters 
has been issued by Frank L. Patterson & 
Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New York CitV' 

Each type, it is stated, has been designed 
to nreet certain requirements of service 
and may be used with exhaust or live steam 
or with low pressure, vacuum or vapor 
heating systems. 

Converters, for use where heating is 
effected by gravity and forced hot water 
circulation are also made by this company. 

A table of sizes is included in this cata¬ 
logue, w'hich will be sent on application. 


BLOWERS .4ND EXHAUSTERS 

The New York Blower Co., heating and 
ventilating engineers, whose works are at 
Bucyrus, ()., and principal offices at Chi¬ 
cago, 111., have issued a pamphlet which 
illustrates and describes a small fan (or 
pipes from four inches upward in size- 
These fans, the makers recommend for 
blast of small boiler outfits, forges, for 
exhausting dust, gritty substances and simi 
lar work. 

Illustration is shown of the various 
types, and tables of dimensions and capaci¬ 
ties are given. i 

The pamphlet will be sent on request. j 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR A BRICK PANEL 


“INTERIOR BRICKWORK” 

By GEORGE J. JERVIS 


W HILE the exterior of a residence 
or business building may well 
be designed with an eye to 
its general effect upon the pub¬ 
lic at large, it is naturally the decoration 
of the interior which is most closely asso¬ 
ciated with its occupants. 

For this reason, especially in the case of 
the private house, while the building itself 
may pass from owner to owner in the 
couj^ of time without any exterior change, 
yet its interior decorations are often subject 
to many vicissitudes owing possibly on the 
one hand to such causes as fading wall 
paper, or the soiling of stucco and on the 


other, to the fact that both these materials 
being easily removable—a free hand is given 
to the exercise of individual taste which is 
too often out of all harmony and spirit 
with the general architectural feeling. 

Decoration we know may be a superficial 
application of ornament or it may be con¬ 
sistent with the architectural features of 
the building, but in many cases it is to be 
regretted that the home decorator is allowed 
a free hand absolutely irrespiective of the 
architect, who, in his plans of decoration 
would have undoubtedly founded them 
upon structural requirements. 

Among the several materials used in 
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TAP ROOM, HOTRL BELVIDERE, BALTIMORE. 

MESSRS. PARKER, THOM AS & RIfP- ARCHITECTS 

the decoration of the interior, marble, 
stone, wood, tile, stucco and wall paper, 
each and all will ever continue to fall 
the decorative schemes of certain roonis; but 
there is another material which considering 
its fireproof and sanitary attributes to¬ 
gether with practicability of cost, would 
seem to merit consideration with other 
materials for certain interiors, the charac¬ 
ter of which it may be of interest to discuss. 

Some years ago, a well known authority 
on decoration, stated that in America, 
“the return to a more substantial way of 
building would undoubtedly lead in time to 
the use of brick, stone or marble floors.” 
Today, in what is practically a renaissance 
of brickwork, we have not only the brick 
floors, but the interior brick wall. 

“Brick” in the private house is being used 
in hall, library, billiard room and pergola 
and in such parts of larger buildings as 


the church, theatre loggia, 
hotel vestibule and rath¬ 
skeller, while libraries, rail¬ 
road waiting rooms and many 
other public buildings are, 
under the skillfid hands of 
our modern architects, being 
constructed of brick in forms 
and color schemes which a 
short time ago would have 
been almost undreained of. 

An important point in favor 
of the selection of brick as a 
decorative medium for in¬ 
teriors is its imperishable 
(lualities, and w’^hile there are 
many rooms in which bnck 
would be totally out of place, 
at the same time there are 
certain rooms such as the 
den, billiard room and library 
which might well be carried 
out in good brickwork laid 
up in decorative effect. 

In such rooms. tn« 
necessity o f repapering o r 
renovating would ^ obviated 
as would otherwif be th. 
case with say ordmarj 

r in which new designs 
jrconstantly being ^ 
duced and older patterns 
withdrawn; so that 5 

one has expended tmej® 

thonght in the 

pattern and shade, ‘Ije ' j •, ^,0111 is 
ticular decorative scheme i > 

Lk«oSr^-:hn..ng. 

and furniture. householder 

The mind of the ^ idea of a 

may at first recoil ^^Id and 

brick interior as presenting a co 
unfinished appearance. ^ the 

The partial reason ^ associated 
fact that they have ^ ^ building 
brick with the exterior o 
only and indeed nature of an 

work itself is red. 

uninteresting brick perhap 

yellow hue, the maso^ be 

better illustrating c«fl_:ebed brickwork- 
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wall and a finished interior constructed of 
some of the high class decorative brick 
products of today. 

Brick, as a building material, is one of the 
oldest in the world and its comparatively 
recent adoption in connection with interior 
decoration is due to the wonderful colors and 
textures of the modern artistic face brick. 

\\ith the smooth monotoned pressed 
brick, little or no variety of either shape 
or color could be presented and even when 
a decorativ'e effect was attempted, the result 
w’as apt to be cold, hard and uninteresting. 

The varying shapes and shades of the 
modern rough textured brick have resulted 
in the introduction of ornamentation into 
brickwork of the same texture and finish as 
the field itself, thus obviating the introduc¬ 
tion of glazed tile and marble as an adjunct 
to the brickwork. 

The cost of brick decoration compares 
favorably with either marble or decorative 
plaster. 

For example, brick decorative panels, 
ac*cording to some recent estimates average 
about $1.50 per square foot including 
designs, and $1.50 per square foot for 
installation, while the cost for less pre¬ 
tentious decoration seems in the neigh¬ 
borhood of seventy-five cents per square 
A BRICK PANEL foot for material and the same amount per 

df-signei) by e. h. .stick square foot for installation. 



Inder the circumstam 
the view taken is a v 
natural one, for an intei 
constructed of mere masoi 
would have an unfinish 
cheerless and undoubted 
sightly appearance. 

lieJ^n situati 

ncs in the fact that brh 

has reachec 
wUr f possibil 

competes successfu 

withanyoft^^^tj^^rbuildi 

r/ /f * just as one ca 
to compare t 
a wall hu 
ing with^*^ monotone han 

E^stlr^ f "u ra 

is fhsol ^®P"cs, so too the 

"» '""■pari? 

an ordinary bri< 



BILLIARD R(X)M IN A HOCSE IN DOUGLASTON, L. I, N. Y. 
MR. NORiMAN McGLASHAN, ARCHITECT 
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The illustration of the rathskeller in a 
Baltimore hotel shown herewith is a rich 
example of interior brick decoration. 

The general tone of the rough textured 
brick was obtained by the use of bricks 
varying in shade from subdued reds to 
soft purples and steel blues; the intermedi¬ 
ate shades being those of sienna, umbers 
and olive browns, and while no actual green 
brick appear, yet the effect upon the eye 
of the sienna tinted brick flashed at the 
edges with brownish blue, conveys the 
appearance of that weathered green shade 
so often to be observed in old time brick¬ 
work. 

For nine feet high, standard sized brick 
were laid in that most decorative of all 
bonds, viz., “Dutch,” while in the panel 
work and frieze certain brick of smaller 
units together with 6x6 tile were intro¬ 
duced forming a design of unusual artistic 
attractiveness, while the general appear¬ 
ance of the brick wall is clean, warm and 
richly decorative. 

Another of the illustrations to this article 
shows the rathskeller of the Elks’ Club at 
Albany, N. Y. 

It will be noticed that the decorative 
motif of the fireplace has been carried out 
in the surrounding brick panelling. 


The brick used were of rough texture 
of some ten or eleven shades of red, olive 
browns and purples laid up with a cream 
colored joint, about three-quarters inch 
thick, rough cut flush finish. 

In the decorative panel showing a marine 
design, the field and borders are constructed 
of standard size brick while a brick of 
smaller unit together with cut tile used 
for the water and certain parts of the ships. 

The field of both panels and border is 
composed of light gray or buff brick of 
two or three shades, while the borders and 
pattern work are picked out in dark buff 
shades. 

In the ships, sails and hull, dark buff 
brick of varying shades are used together 
with soft purples and blues. 

The mortar used is of a shade verj' close 
to the color of the lightest brick used. 

Another illustration shows a billiard 
room in a private house at Douglaston, L. 1. 
The wall decoration in this instance was car¬ 
ried out in rough textured brick of varj’ing 
shades of golden buff, the tout ensemble 
being both soft and warm. 

An exceedingly clever and original design 
is shown in the decorative panel represent¬ 
ing a militarj-^ figure, especial attention 
being called to the effect obtained by the 
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PANEL IN RESTAl'KAN'T, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 

MESSRS. REED A STERN AND WARREN A WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


novel method of carrying the horizonts 
joints through the design. This panel ha 
^n executed in rough texture brick an. 

! L j ° ^ buffs witl 

subdued reds, browns and purples in th« 

figure Itself. The general effect of this brief 

stJlf undeniable fact that there art 
5till a number of architects who do nol 
ppreciate the possibilities of brickwork, 


possibly for the reason that they have not 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
observing sonie of the latest examples of 
brick decoration; but judging by the increas¬ 
ing use of artistically shaded and textured 
brick laid in mortar joints of characteristic 
size, color and composition, it seems safe 
to predict that the old style of brickwork 
with monotone pressed brick and t hin 
mortar joints will soon be a relic of the 
past. 
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T he current archi¬ 
tectural PRESS 

A commendable country house at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, Messrs. Stephenson & 
Wheeler, architects, is illustrated in the 
March number of The Architectural Record, 
and an article which accompanies the 
illustrations shown is apparently intended 
as a description of the work. As a matter 
of fact the author rather wanders from 
his text, and discusses country houses in 
general, and the qualities which char¬ 
acterize various styles. The presentation 
can hardly fail to interest the lay-reader, 
and perhaps to a lesser degree, the archi¬ 
tect engaged in country house work. It 
is interesting to note the ingenious man¬ 
ner by which various portions of the same 
photograph have been enlarged or reduced 
and made to serve for a number of il¬ 
lustrations. 

The new Biltmore Hotel is here pub¬ 
lished for the fourth time in an architectural 
journal, and in this instance is described by 
Mr. Walter S. Schneider. 

An article of more than usual merit 
has been contributed to this issue by 
Messrs. H. Donaldson Eberlein and Abbott 
McClure, on the subject of “Furniture 
from an Architectural Viewpoint.” It 
is elaborately illustrated with well chosen 
examples of Jacobean furniture. 

Mr. G. Leland Hunter has written en¬ 
tertainingly on the subject of “Tapestries 
and the Hotel.” It is illustrated by a 
number of excellent examples. 

Perhaps the article by Mr. Alwyn T. 
Covell, on “Architecture in Miniature,” 
being by means of plastic model studies, 
will be found of as much interest to the 
technical reader as any contained in the 
issue. It sets forth the principal function 
of the plaster niodel, and is illustrated by 
a number of examples. All of the models 
shown were designed and modelled by Mr. 
H. E. Woodsend. Both as a means for 
study by the architect, and one by which 
the client can be definitely shown the 
appearance of the proposed structure, the 
plaster model possesses distinct advantages. 
Its use by the profession seems destined to 
become much more general in the not 
distant future. 


The principal subject illustrated in 
Archite^ure for March, is the Masonic 
Temple in San Francisco, Messrs. Bliss & 
Faville, architects, which is rather more 
completely shown in The American' 
Architect, issue of March 25th. 

Other illustrations are of the St. Elmo 
Club, New Haven, Conn., by Mr..Kenneth 
M. Murchison; The Anthony Home, New 


(FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE A. I. A.I 



A STREET IN NEW ORLEANS 


York City, by Messrs.Valentine & Kissani: 
and the Pierce-Arrow Service Building ^ 
Long Island City, N. Y., by Messrs 
Griffen & Wynkoop. Of equal interest 
are a garage on East 53d Street, Ne^’ 
York City, Mr. Howard Peck, architect; 
house in Summit, N. J., by Messrs. Mann 
& McNeal; and two small but attractive 
residences by Messrs. Bates & How. AH 
of the subjects shown are well worth the 
excellent illustration given them. 

The text of this issue is of considerably 
less interest. In fact the matter of goe<l 
taste will probably suggest itself to many 
readers of the leading editorial. 

“Ledge Stone-W’^ork of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity” is described and illustrated in 
The Architectural Review for December 
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recently received. This subject has been 
treated so many times in architectural and 
dilettante publications during recent years 
as to have become somewhat threadbare. 
However, some very good examples are 
again shown and will perhaps serve to call 
further attention to the picturesque manner 
of jointing employed in this work. 

Thirteen pages of plates in this issue 
are devoted to the presentation of un¬ 
successful designs submitted in the Ham¬ 
ilton County (Ohio) Court House Com¬ 
petition, held some eight or ten months 
ago. The subject has about the usual 
amount of interest attaching to a post¬ 
mortem. 

Under the head “Current Periodicals” 
(save the mark), we are entertained with 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 



HOUSE AT OYSTER BAY. L. I., N. Y. 
ME.SSR.S. .STEPHENSON * WHEELER, ARCHITECTS 


comment on the November, 1913, arc 
publications. Lapses in pro 
. ng, and other equally grave a 

given spa 

erhaps such comment is of deep a 
techip ^^terest to members of the arc 

fordoubr”^^^^*^"’ 

of^Ti^ leading article in the March iss 

is a grace 

of the president Stur 

effide^L^v ^Sretted that so much of t 
stitute Committee work in the I 
to foUow”^through failu 
or nut results of investigatio 

operation the vj 
reports embodied in Committ 


For the past few years the reports of the 
Committees on Education have been among 
the most important documents read at Con¬ 
ventions. The painstaking and thorough 
research pursued by these Committees, 
and the scholarly reports that they have 


(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 



ST. ELMO CLUB, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
MR. KENNETH .M. .Ml'RC^HISON, ARCHITECT 


pre.sented to the various Conventions, 
deserve special commendation. Perhaps 
no better method of getting the greatest 
amount of good out of these documents 
and at the same time elevating the dignity 
of the profession could be devised than 
that of broad publicity in the daily and 
art press of either the reports in toto or 
copious extracts from them. 

Some reminiscence of the recent Con¬ 
vention, Mr. La Farge’s paper on the 
Development of Art in America and articles 

(FROM THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO) 



REGENT STREET, LONDON, ENG. 
FROM A WATER COLOR BY CECIL KING, R.B.A. 
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on Housing and Town-planning are features 
of this issue. 

The usual reports of Chapter meetings, 
communications and other matters of in¬ 
terest to Institute members round out the 
number. 

The International Studio for March, com¬ 
prehensively reviews the field of current 
art in this country and abroad. It con¬ 
tains a number of critical articles on the 
work of painters and sculptors that form 
important parts of recent exhibitions. 

There are painters who regard their 
problems for solution from a point of view 

(FROM THE WESTERN ARCHITECT', 



ENTRANCE DETAIL, HOUSE AT EV ANSTON. ILL. 

MR. GEORGE W MAHER, ARCHITECT 


closely akin to that which dominates archi¬ 
tects. The picturesque aspect not only of 
old buildings but new ones as well has 
direct appeal to some men high in their 
professions, and we find that localities 
often regarded as prosaic have under the 
brush of clever painters assumed a fas¬ 
cinating picturesqueness. 

High in this class is Cecil King, R.B.A., 
who is truly “a painter of Cities.” This 
issue of The International Studio reproduces 
a number of Mr. King’s pictures of streets 
in London, Rome, Venice and cities in 
the far East. 

They present the pictorial aspect of the 
cily street in an appealing way and pre¬ 
serve what is so often missing when artist 
painters attempt these subjects, the verities 
of architecture and an accuracy that in no 
sense impairs their artistic qualities. 


The architectural possibihties of modern 
farm buildings are discussed by Mr. Alfred 
Hopkins in the leading article in the March 
issue of The Brickhuilder. The series of 
“Monographs on Architectural Renderers,” 
is continued, the present describing the work 

(FROM THE BRICKBVILDER) 



HOUSE IN WESTCHESTER, PA. 

MESSRS. DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 

of E. Donald Robb. The frontispiece is 
an excellent reproduction of the rendering 
of the Choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
consulting architect. 

Mr. Arthur Byne has contributed in 
this issue some reminiscence of a recent 
vdsit to Spain, under the title of “Some 
Old and Unfamiliar Spanish Buildings,” 
The article is illustrated from photographs 
made by the author. 

The plate illustrations are entirely of 
brick country houses, and represent exam¬ 
ples by Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, Mr. 
Howard Shaw, Messrs. LaBeaume & Klein, 

{Continued on page 159) 

(FROM THE BRICK BUILDER) 



HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. MO. 

MESSRS. COPE ft STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS 
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A VINDICATION OF PROFESSION¬ 
AL OPINION BY ITS FORMER 
CRITICS 

Nearly a year ago the Supreme Court 
Justices of New York County repudiated 
the design that had been selected for the 
I new court-house by a Jurj' of Award. The 
jury, composed of three members chosen 
from among the most eminent architects 
in the country, recommended Mr. Guy 
Lowell’s design to the Court-house Board 
as fulfilling “to an unusual degree the 
exacting conditions of the programme”, 
,i and promising “a monument in every way 
worthy of the City of New York”. The 
Justices, however, took exception to the 
professional opinion of the architect, the 
jurj% and others well versed in the art and 
science of building, and, after stating in 
their own language the essentials of court- 
I' house design declared that “the proposed 
■ circular plan does not meet any of these 
P, requirements and cannot be so altered as to 
meet them”. 

Recently the same august tribunal in 
accordance with a well-known custom of 
B! legal procedure, reversed its own decision 
P and notified the Coiurt-house Board that 
^ they had formally withdrawn their ob- 
^ jections to the plan for a circular court- 
* house as designed by Mr. Lowell. The 
I particular plaint of the Justices had been 


that the court-rooms in a circular building 
could not be properly lighted or ventilated. 
This sweeping condenmation of a circular 
plan appears to have been made prin¬ 
cipally on the authority of the Justices 
themselves, opposed as it was to the opin¬ 
ion of men who had made a long study of 
the questions inv'olved. Therefore, it was 
presumably with the intention of vindicat¬ 
ing their own position that they selected 
“other” experts who, admittedly, were at 
first prejudiced against the circular form 
employed by Mr. Lowell. What must 
have been the chagrin of the Justices when 
their own carefully chosen jury recently 
rendered its verdict to the effect that 
this plan, despite its unusual form is 
eminently fitted for its purpose as to 
the grouping of court-rooms in small units, 
their lighting and ventilation, and their 
means of ingress and egress.” 

The experts agree with the Justices in 
preferring natural methods of ventilation, 
hut in doing so point out that the Justices 
themselves do not in practice show their 
appreciation of it. In a tour of inspection 
through the present court-house, at a time 
when the outside tempierature was slightly 
above the freezing point, not an open 
window' w'as found in the seven court¬ 
rooms examined, though the air in several 
of the rooms gave emphatic evidence of the 
need of ventilation. The excuse given by 
the Court for not using the means of 
natural ventilation w'as that the weather 
W'as too cold for open windows. The ex¬ 
perts then point out that Mr. Lowell’s 
plan provides five large window's for a 
courtroom, and that these w'ould provide 
far more opportunity for natural ventila¬ 
tion than is likely to be used during the 
“closed season.” Certainly the processes 
of the legal mind are at times curiously, 
almost pitifully, illogical. 

The other points of the Justices’ attack 
on the circular plan, especially the light¬ 
ing and supposed large increase of cost, 
were carefully investigated by the experts. 
In every instance the opinion of the Jury 
of Award was vindicated, and the plan 
selected by them was approved by the 
Justices’ experts, subject only to those 
slight modifications of detail which are 
generally expected in a rather hastily pre¬ 
pared comjjetition drawing. 
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The processes of law are notoriously 
tedious and conservative, so it is not 
strange that the high priests of that calling 
should be dismayed by a threatened inno¬ 
vation in the form of their temple. On the 
other hand, since they have been convinced 
that an innovation is not necessarily an 
evil, and in this instance may even offer 
some advantages over the old, they are to 
be congratulated for withdrawing their ob¬ 
jections to the circular court-house as 
frankly as they at first stated them. 

What are the net results of the con¬ 
tentions following the selection by the 
Jury of Award of Mr. Lowell’s design? 
Eminent professional opinion has been 
repudiated by an eminent lay-body and 
later vindicated by that same body. Some 
personal pride has perhaps been wounded 
on both sides and now to some extent 
mollified. In the meantime actual progress 
in the erection of the new court-house 
has been delayed for nearly a year, at the 
expense of much inconvenience in the 
increasingly crowded rooms of the present 
building, and a very formidable charge 
in the matter of accrued interest on the sum 
already invested in planning for the new. 
These are distinct losses. Any gain to the 
City, the Justices or the architect is not 
obvious. 

F uture American archi¬ 
tects 

The results of the third annual com¬ 
petition among our principal architectural 
schools augurs well for the future of the 
profession in America. Certainly no 
method has yet been effected for stimulat¬ 
ing students to greater proficiency than 
accrues from the rivalry of competition. 
The abstract incentive of merely doing 
one’s supposed “best” in the ordinary 
every-day work may benefit the individual 
but very often the additional spur of a 
worthy competitor will help to accomplish¬ 
ments which without it would have been 
considered impossible. Therefore the series 


of competitions has doubtless been of value 
to the many hundreds of architectural 
students enrolled in the competing schools, 
regardless of whether or not a majority 
of all the awards have been won by the 
same institution. Even an unequal dis¬ 
tribution of honors should not dampen 
the ardor of the other contestants but 
rather urge them to greater efforts in the 
future. Such a spirit on the part of those 
who have fought unsuccessfully in the past 
will be the best evidence of their sincerity 
and good sportsmanship. “The game’s 
the thing”—particularly in a student com¬ 
petition—not the mere award. 

The subjects of the programmes in the 
recent competition were of a very practical 
nature, yet capable of monumental and 
highly artistic treatment. The results, as 
shown in the premiated and other designs, 
seem to indicate that American archi¬ 
tectural students are being well-trained 
in those cardinal principles of good taste 
w'hich enable the artist to achieve success 
in any medium. In this respect our schools 
must be admitted to have achieved a good 
degree of success where others, in the past 
at least, have failed. 

A few years since Sir William Richmond 
is reported to have declared that the 
cardinal defect of the English schools was 
their failure to adequately teach esthetics 
or the elements of good taste, and that it 
is the ineptitude of imagination that is at 
fault in every great period of a nation’s 
progress. He called to mind that no 
nation, up to that time, had yet grasped 
the essential fact that the arts and crafts 
should be allies in the creation of beauty 
and that this effort toward increased 
beauty should be applied to every manu¬ 
factured item. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
many hundreds of men now^ in training ui 
our professional schools, learning to apply 
the broad principles of art to the practical 
problems of everyday work, will exert a 
strong and beneficial influence on the 
future development of America. 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 

{Continued from page 166) 

and Messrs. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler. 
Grouped, these illustrations present inter¬ 
esting examples of the rapid development 
of the modern American brick country 
house. 

The Western Architect for March illus¬ 
trates some recent work of Mr. George W. 
Maher, architect. The text contains an 
appreciative article. 

The awards in the recent competition for 
a model village house and model farmyard, 
held by the Minnesota State Art Society 
are announced in this issue. 

The examples of Mr. Maher’s work pre¬ 
sented affords opportunity to study his 
method in design, and to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion as to just how far he has succeeded 
in his efforts to make the building expres¬ 
sive of its purpose and the personality of 
its owner. 

An administration building in Winona, 
Ill., and the gymnasium and engineering 
building at Northwestern University are 
the most important subjects illustrated. 
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E.squisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 150 Ana- 
lytiques (Final Drawings) in the: — 
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CLASS, “B III ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 

“Entrance Gateway to a Miutart Academy” 

The foUowii^ students received First Mention Placed: D. £. 
Dixon, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. F. 
Seitx, Ware, New York City. 

The following students received First Mention: P. T. Crown, 
A. & M. College of Texas-Atelier. College Station, Texas; L. T. 
Bengston, Boston Architectural Club, B^ton, Mass.; A. Marks, 
H. J. 0*Brien, W. E. Otis, E. Rosenweig and H. W. Smith, Car¬ 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. G. Menasian, 
0. E. Reagan, L. W. Suckert and W. Campbell, Columbia 
University. New York City; G. Uoyd, care of Wickenhoefer. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; A. E. Hudson, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. I.; A. W. Johnson, University 
of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Class “B”—III Analytique competition, 
subject “An Entrance Gateway to a Military Acad- 
emy,“ gave very unsatisfactory results. Most 
of the drawings submitted were not only poor in 
character and general conception but were very 
carelessly drawn and washed and showed many bad 
mistakes in the casting of shadows. The jury 
wishes to express great dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the work and to recommend that the 
students devote more attention to the study of their 
shadows, also that they w^ash their drawings for 
Analytique competitions in .some gray monotone. 

Two First Mention Placed WTre awarded to excel¬ 
lent drawrings; fourteen first mentions and ninety- 
four mentions were also given; forty received no 
award. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 187 
Esquisse (Preliminary Sketches) and eighty-seven 
Projet Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the:— 

CLASS “B“—III PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Railroad Station for a S.mall City” 

The following students received First Mention Placed: C. Lar¬ 
son, Boston Architectural Club, Boston, Mass.; G. DiMartino. 
Hombostel, New York City. 

The following students received First Mention: L. E. Olsen. 
Bennett-Rebori, Chicago, Ill.; W. M. Gray. Hirons, New York 
City; S. N. Wellborn, R. G. Peterson and R. Platt, Philadelphia 
Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. J. Cameron and H. E. Matz. 
Ware, New York City. 

The programme for “A Railroad Station in a 
Small City” brought out only a small number of 
really go^ projets. Of the drawings receiving 
First Mention Placed, that one showing the entire 
.station beneath the level of the tracks, was by far 
the most ingenious solution, although it was more 
confused and less direct in plan than the other 
Fiiret Mention Placed, w^hich showed a building 
rising well above the tracks of a more usual charac¬ 
ter. 


The great defects in these drawings as presented» 
w'as a lack of provision of adequate and suflSeiently 
direct means of exit and entrance, as well as a con¬ 
fusion in the location of baggage and ticket oflBces. 

Two First Mention Placed were awarded; seven 
First Mentions and forty Mentions were also given; 
seven were placed “H. C.” and thirty-one received 
no aw^ard. 


SECOND PRELIMINARY PARIS PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

“A Lazaretto” 

The Jury of Award, consisting of eleven members, 
met at 2:00 p.m. and made the following awards:— 

Number of sketches received, twenty-three. 

Author Award AUlier City 

.‘^temfeld, H.Placed lst-3d Medal, U. of Pa., Sch. of 

Arch..Phila. 

Rigaumont, V.. ..Placed id-3d Medal, Cam. Inst, of 

Tech.Pitts. 

Hoyt. B.Placed 8d-3d Medal, W^are.N. Y. 

Moscowitz, J.Placed 4th-3d Medal, Columbia Univ.N. Y. 

Hough, W. J. H. . .5th Logeist-Placed 6th-8d Medal, 

Phila. Atelier.Phila. 

Baker, E. B.1st .Altemate-3d Medal, Phila. Atelier.. Phila. 

Hays, J. B.2d Alternate-3d Medal, Cam. Inst, of 

Tech.Pitts. 

ChiUman, J. H., Jr. Placed 5th-‘‘H. C.”, a.s altenate from 1st 
Preliminary Comp., U. of 

Pa., Sch. of .4rch.Phila. 

Frank, .4. C.Mention, Licht.N. Y. 

Hunt, D. M.Mention, U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.Phila. 

Tw^enty-three drawings w^ere submitted in this 
competition of which tw^o were placed “H. C.” 
because of exceeding the limiting dimensions. 

The programme, calling for a Lazaretto or 
Quarantine Station, gave ample opportunity to the 
students to indicate their ability. The design 
placed first was an excellent combination of the 
practical and decorative features of the problem, 
—it furthermore gave evidence of general ability 
which pronii.sed well for the later work. Drawings 
two and three were both excellent, although of 
totally different types, and the jury is convinced 
that the five men selected, with the two alternates, 
will insure a high grade of work for the final Paris 
Prize. 

The defects most commonly noted in the draw¬ 
ings pre.sented were a failure to provide adequate 
control of communication for the administration 
end of the group to the hotels and hospitals, and a 
further tendency to chock the main approach. In 
the less successful drawings the students tended to 
make an attractive plan irrespective of the need.s 
of this special programme. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


NEW YORK COUNTY COURT HOUSE PLANS 

The long deferred approval on the part 
of the Supreme Court judges of Mr. Guy 
Lowell’s design, has been given. 

Certain modifications of the original 
designs have been made by the architect, 
and these were submitted before a full 
meeting of the justices. The modifications 
do not entail any radical departure from 
the designs already published, and were 
merely made to satisfy the judges and pave 
the way to a full and final acceptance of 
the plan, and permit of building operations 
being commenced at an early date. 


ANNUAL ENTERTAINMENT OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 

The annual entertainment of the Archi¬ 
tectural League of New York was held in 
the League rooms in the Fine Arts Build¬ 
ing, 215 West 57th Street, on the evening 
of March 24th. It was called a “Latin 
Quarter” dinner and dance, and the rooms 
were made to represent, as near as possible, 
a street in the Latin Quarter in Paris. 
Tables were placed in the “streets” and 
a cabaret performance held during the 
dinner. About 150 were present, each in 
a picturesque costume. Members of , the 
League appeared in pantomime and dances, 
the entertainment being supplemented by 
professional entertainers. Dancing fol¬ 
lowed the dinner and the spirit of carnival 
pervaded the entire evening’s entertain¬ 
ment. 

PROPOSED NEW YORK STATE DEPART¬ 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
A bill has been introduced in the Legis¬ 
lature to create a department of archi¬ 
tecture and reorganize the methods hereto¬ 
fore employed in executing state work. The 
bill, as outlined by Mr. Brockway, who 
conducted a recent investigation of the 
State Architect’s oflSce, creates a depart¬ 
ment which would prevent duplicatnon of 
activity and secure an adequate and ef¬ 
fective check on all state work. It is 


believed that the department can be made 
self-sustaining. Those in support of the 
measure claim that the existing law lacks, 
in many instances, to provide for efficiency 
in a department which has now become 
among the most important in the state. 


CINCINN.ATI ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

Owing to the steady and successful 
growth of the Cincinnati Architectural 
Club, they have outgrowm their former 
quarters and have secured new- rooms on 
the twenty-ninth floor of the Union Central 
Life Building. These new (juarters are 
particularly attractive as they are locsited 
400 feet above the city, and command an 
uninterrupted view of the surrounding 
countrv, including the distant Kentucky 
hills. 

The student w'ork is being carried for¬ 
ward with much enthusiasm, and a new 
course in history, under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Hooper, has been added. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Frederick P. Kelley, architect, for¬ 
merly at 3 West 29th Street, New York 
Citj% announces his removal to 437 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Mr. C. H. Hinnant, architect, Roanoke, 
Va., announces that he has opened offices 
in the Watt, Rettew & Clay Building, that 
city. He wants manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogues. 

Mr. Charles Schlusing, architect, an¬ 
nounces that he has opened an office at 
1 Broadway, New York City, where he 
w’ill practise his profession. He desires to 
receive manufacturers! samples and cata¬ 
logues. 

Mr. Mario J. Schiavoni, recently in the 
Architectural Department of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, has returned to New 
York City, having resigned from the ser¬ 
vice after a period of ten months at Culebra, 
C. Z. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORMA TION 


MASTER BUILDERS’ METHODS 

The Master Builders’ Company, whose 
main offices and works are in Cleveland, O., 
with branch offices in principal cities, 
have issued a pamphlet containing several 
forms of standard specifications for making 
cement floors wearproof, dustproof and 
waterproof by Master Builders’ Method. 

It is stated that these standard formulse 
have been followed by them in localities 
where conditions of service provide the 
hardest test of efficiency. 

The material used in connection with 
this method, and which it is claimed 
imparts a surface of unusual hardness, 
is a mineral substance of uniform manu¬ 
facture. It acts, it is stated, not only as 
a hardener but a binder and filler as well 
and possesses no constituents that in any 
way change the nature of concrete. An 
important feature of the method is the 
fact that the Master Builders’ Company 
provides supervision where their method 
is specified. This would seem to place 
responsibility for results. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars 
and illustration of methods used may be 
had on application. 


HOW TO CHOOSE LUMBER 

The above is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by John D. Mershon Lumber Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. It is intended to impart 
technical information as to the selection of 
the best lumber for specific work and to 
particularly direct attention to Humboldt 
Redwood, grown in northwestern California. 

This wood, it is stated, ranges in color 
from light cherry to dark mahogany, is of 
straight, fine and even grain, and light in 
weight. 

The pamphlet contains full information 
as to selection, working and finishing, 
and illustrates many of the purposes in 
construction to which Humboldt Redwood 
is recommended. It may be had on re¬ 
quest. 


EFFECT OF SMOKE ON BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

A pamphlet that will be of interest to 
architects has been issued by Mellon Insti¬ 
tute of Industrial Research and School 
of Specific Industries of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Bulletin No. 6, of smoke investigation 
series, is on the effect of smoke on building 
materials and is composed of nine papers, 
contributed by competent observers. 

As will be inferred, the subject has been 
thoroughly covered. The bulletin forms 
an important contribution to the discussion 
of a subject not only of great importance 
to Pittsburgh but to every community 
where through lack of proper restriction 
the action of smoke and the harmful 
chemical agents that accompany it, causes 
damage, often irreparable to building mate¬ 
rials. The pamphlet may be had by 
addressing the University. 


EXPANSION BOLTS 

The Philadelphia Expansion Bolt Works, 
124 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have issued Catalogue No. 39, illustrating 
the line of their manufacture. Modem 
fireproofing methods that eliminate most, 
if not all, of material constructed from 
wood, has created the necessity for some 
device that would anchor fixtures, trim, 
and similar accessories to the solidly built 
walls of brick, stone or concrete. 

This catalogue illustrates the many forms 
of ej^ansion bolts designed to meet various 
requirements. It will be sent on request. 


“SUNLIGHT” REFLECTORS 

Catalogue No. 10, issued by The Sun¬ 
light Reflector Co., 143 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrates a line of 
reflectors for general use and particularly 
those locations where strong illumination 
and wide diffusion is essential. 

Various typ>es of reflectors, designed to 
meet sjmcial conditions of service, which the 
makers state are of proved efficiency, 
are illustrated, and will be found of sugges¬ 
tive value to those engaged in problems 
involving the illumination of interiors. 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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STALLS AND SCREEN. FIRST BAPTIST CHI RCH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CHANCELS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND FURNITURE 

With Illustrations from the Churches of the New York OflSce of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 

By ROGER SPELMAN 


BEING PART II OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


I T is the greatest pity here in America 
that so little use is made of chancel 
screens. Nothing so perfectly marks 
the transition from nave to chancel, 
or so adds to the dignity of the celebration 
of the Eucharist. They destroy the feel¬ 
ing of bareness so frequently felt in our 
chancels, give a play of light and shade, 
an interest to the space beyond, and create 
a sense of mysterj^ that is unbelievable 
unless seen. Many a simple parish church 
of England owes its charm to its chancel 
screen. Where there is a great east win¬ 
dow, the screen and towering loft make 
its glare bearable; and, curiously enough, 
they always seem to add to the length of 
the church;—^to see a few good examples 
in place is to be convinced of their value. 


And the English version of the prayer book 
distinctly says, “The chancels shall remain 
as they have been in times past.” 

As in every religion the sanctuary has 
been shut off from the profanation of the 
multitude, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that some sort of rail or barrier existed from 
the earliest times in Christian churches; 
and we have many references to early 
rails to confirm this. But no very early 
example remains, and we can not be sure 
what form the division took. 

After explaining the use of the veils 
in the Jewish tabernacle, which separated 
it into three parts for the Holy of Holies, 
the priests and the people, Mr. Bligh 
Bond states that our earliest detailed ac¬ 
counts of Christian churches show that these 
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were also divided primarily into three 
areas, separated by screens or veils. He 
continues—“These, like the Jewish veil, 
had a symbolic aspect. When, at the hour 
of the Crucifixion, the veil of the Temple 
was rent asunder, this event received its 
symbolic interpretation, in the sense that a 
direct avenue was now revealed between 
the soul of man and his God, and the way 
was open to all. Thus in the use of the 
veil, as we find it perpetuated in the early 
Christian Church, there is this modified 
symbolism, and the veil, although still 
suggestive of a barrier (that of physical 
death) was not stretched permanently be¬ 
fore the Sanctuary, but was parted down 
the middle, to allow of its being withdrawn 
at certain times, thus suggesting the idea 
of a spiritual unity.” “Their symbolic 
meaning and ritual use is indicated by 
Chrysostom in the following passage;— 
‘When the sacrifice is brought forth—when 
you see the veils withdrawn, then think you 
see the heavens opened, and the angels 
descending from above.’ It seems clear, 
then, that the symbolic or ritual use of 
veils was well nigh universal in the primitive 
church, and was esteemed of great impor¬ 
tance. At first, it is probable, the veil pure 
and simple formed the barrier plus such 
framework or pillars as may have been 
necessary for its support.” Though “veils 
remained in use until long after the days 


of Constantine, often in the 
form of tapestry or a curtain, 
by degrees regular screen- 
work took their place.” But, 
in the thirteenth centurj', 
Durandus, who wrote most 
fully on the symbolism of 
all things pertaining to the 
church, makes no mention 
of screens; which would seem 
to indicate that they were 
used rarely, if at all. 

And indeed it is probable 
that rails had at first more of 
a practical than a symbolic 
use. The earliest barriers 
were apparently low parapet 
screens of stone, or were rails. 
If space permitted it would 
be interesting to trace, as 
far as possible, the develop¬ 
ment from these to the col¬ 
onnade, which formed the next step; and 
still later to the Iconostasis, with its blaze 
of painting, gold and jewels; and to the 
English screens, those marvels of carved 
and painted woodwork, which first arrest 
and then hold the attention of all who 
enter the churches possessing them. 

In the description of the Constantine’s 
Basilica at Jerusalem we read “the ‘apse’ 
was ‘surrounded’ by twelve columns, equal 
in number to the Apostles, and adorned on 


HETAIL OF PARAPET, TRINITY CHI RCH, TRINITY 
PARISH. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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the summit with great bowls of silver. 

The use of an architrave as a support for 
hanging lamps, for bowls and candlesticks 
containing lights, for reliquaries, veils, 
and, most important of all, for a cross or 
later a crucifix, may have been the reason 
for the almost universal use of colonnades. 

Or the columns may have 
the development of those supports which t he 
length of the rood beam made nwessarj, 
examples of which we know existed m 
very early times. The triumphal arches were 
frequently so wide that the beam, without 
support would have sagged, or would even 
have been impossible. This beam may 
have been itself for the support of ligMs 
rather than to carry a crucifix. Whether the 
rood beam suggested the architrave or vice 
versa, it is impossible to say. 

In the early church when the choir was 
placed in the" nave this also was separated 
from the public space by low parapets. 
When the choir was placed in the apse, 
and the whole formed the chancel, screen 
and parapet were combined and formed 
either a colonnade resting on a parapet, 
or a colonnade with marble slabs between 
the columns, as in the famous example 
at Torcello. Though the colonnade was 
not the final form in England, there are 
sufficient remains to show that there were 
examples of colonnades here, and these 
occur in the earliest churches of which 
there are any remains today. This would 
seem to mean that our screens of light 
woodwork were derived from the same 


- ■ ; source as the solid stone 
Iconostasis of the east. 

There is still one other 
reason for the screens being 
used everj'where, and that 
is that they served as rered- 
OSes for the nave^ a 11 a r s. 
Nearly all English pansh 
churches seem to have had 
three altars, of which two 
were placed in front of the 
screen, on either side of the 
entrance. When aisles were 
added to the churches, these 
altars were naturally moved 
to the ends of the aisles, and 
placed in separate chapels. 
sN. The origin and reasM of 

the rood loft is more difficult 
to determine than that of the screen. 
It has been suggested that 
merely a connecting, bj^ g * ’ , 

the two great ambos; but we do not fand 

rood lofts 

used everj^where and ^ „ ^ofts 

of the use of ambos in England^ 
were found in practically 

required them but wh> 
in even small parish churche^s. 

The lofts were to eight 

wide, though they vane r 
feet and in some case . , ^ 

Usually they were ^ j vaulting, 

place above the screen by groineu 
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kI!‘ “'so supported 

cted by richly ornamented galleries or 
parapets about three feet six inches high, 
on top of which was usually 
placed the great rood, with 
Its attendant figures of Mary 
and John. This faced the 
oa^. Sometimes the great 
rwd or as it was called 

“L-^k “good rood,” 

.high cross,” “great cross,” 
greatest cross,” etc., was 
placed on a beam aboye the 
Pjlerj • . (The Chapel of the 
intercession was designed to 

^/k hanging rood 
mark the transition from 
he nave to the chancel, but 

L pit r* p^t 

But what was its use.^ We 

tdr ‘oft ™ 

U^d to read and preach from, 

11 leading to it 

thickness 

Vise, were freauentlv 

could not comfortably mount 
The name “Jube,” as these 

«n^ ir,-'*"'''- France, 

denottd England, 

for the read- 

P-tded'b^X K “ 

“Jube • benediction 

They wer^^^r ” parclose sc 

''ere also much used sc 


I I as singing galleries and for 

I those musicians who were 

I hired to come in for all great 

I festiyals. In many of the 

I large churches they also car- 

I ried the organ. Some lofts, 

I eyen contained pews and 

many had altars. The rood 
I loft in Santa Sophia was large 
e n o u g h for the Byzantine 
emperor to be crowned on it: 
and at Rheims Cathedral the 
French kings were crow'ned 
on the Jube. 

Beautiful and effective as 
these lofts are, their interest 
In us is almost solely 
archaeological, though in the case of Halifax 
Cathedral, there wdll be a fully equipped 
rood loft over the screen. This loft also 
has an unusual form of rood, the two 
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thieves' crosses being added 
to the crucifix supported by 
the Virgin and St. John. 
Examples of the three 
crosses still exist in many 
places in Brittany as at 
Fiacre-le-Faouet. But with 
the screens the interest is 
vital and the old examples 
richly repay study.* 

The screens were very 
substantially constructed, 
do welled and oak pegged. 
The vertical mullions were 
framed into heavy sills at 
the bottom and supported 
a heavy beam at the top. 
These sills frequently ran 
through from side to side, 
making it extremely awk¬ 
ward at the entrance. The 
transom rail was usually 
from three feet six inches 
to four feet above the floor. 
Both sill and transom were 
delicately moulded and fre¬ 
quently painted. The low¬ 
er part of the screen was 
filled with solid panels and 
tracery. These, as well as 
the panels of the loft above, 
were often painted either 
in diaper patterns, similar 
to those in the choir gallery 
front at Pittsburgh, or with 
figures of saints and virtues. 
Above the transom rail, the 
screen was kept open, so as 
not to obscure the view of 
the altar. The mullions 
were moulded, buttressed 
and sometines carried 
small figures. The upper 
portion of each division 
was filled with tracery, us¬ 
ually gotten out of the 
solid and from two and 
one-half inches to four 
inches thick, though later 
this was thinned. As large 


•Mr Francis Bond’s books “Screens 
and Galleries.” “Stalls and Taber¬ 
nacle Work,” and “Misericords,” as 
well as Mr. F. Bllgh Bond's book, 
“Roodscreens and Roodlofts,” are most 
interesting and superbly illustrated. 
The latter work Is rich in measured 
rtrflwlnsrs and scale details. 
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an area as possible of the 
tracery was gotten from a 
single board, a remaining 
example measuring thirteen 
inches wide by six feet long. 
Above this tracery, which 
was usually rather simple, 
came the cornices of great 
variety and most splendid 
richness. 

In these cornices are the 
finest examples of foliage 
of the whole Gothic period, 
showing splendid feeling for 
balance of light and shade. 
The bands of ornament ap¬ 
pear to be cut from a single 
piece but are alniost invar¬ 
iably built up anAthe car\'- 
ing set into deep\coves to 
give a maximum depth to 
the shadows. 

We may not hope to¬ 
day to rival the finest of 
the Devonshire screens, the 
very richness of the carv¬ 
ing would make their cost 
prohibitive in this less re¬ 
ligious age. And today, 
when we have to search the 
entire country and then 
find only a few craftsmen 
capable of executing such 
work, it is sad to reflect 
that the old screens were 
not made by imported 
workmen, but by the vil¬ 
lage carjienter; and that 
this was the rule all over 
England. 

Two, four, six, or even 
more, candlesticks on the 
rood loft are in conformity 
with ancient custom and 
look most impressive if the 
churches are kept in proper 
shade; but probably most 
impressive of all is the sin¬ 
gle great crucifix on the 
screen. Screens make very 
perfect memorials, giving 
ideal opportunities for the 
sculptor and painter. 

The photograph of the 
interior of St. Mark’s, Mt. 
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K i s c o , is unsatisfacto^J^ 
both in lighting and be¬ 
cause of the lack of any 
permanent furniture behind 
the screen. The screen it¬ 
self is one of the most suc¬ 
cessful in the country; sim¬ 
ple, in keeping with the 
church, rich and very love¬ 
ly, The shields on the back 
bear the symbols of the 
Passion. 

The screen at St. Paul’s, 
New Haven, separating the 
chapel from the baptistry 
is simple but very effective. 
\s it is now, it suggests 
those tympanic screens of 
England where the space 
between tfc screen and roof 
was deliberately filled i n 
with match boards or plas¬ 
ter work, on which was 
painted “The Doom,” and 
later the ten command¬ 
ments, the royal arms or 
some allegorical scene, 
Ev’entually on this tym¬ 
panum will be placed a 
small organ, when the 
whole will form a very 
beautiful chapel end. The 
stalls form the base of the 
screen as they would in a 
screened choir having re¬ 
turned stalls, and are com¬ 
bined with the screen some¬ 
what after the Welsh man¬ 
ner. 

The narthex screens at 
the Chapel of the Inter¬ 
cession and South Church, 
show a particularly suc¬ 
cessful treatment of en¬ 
trance vestibules with gal¬ 
leries placed above them. 
Here, as in the rest of the 
Intercession woodwork, the 
carving will become richer 
with age as the dust accum¬ 
ulates and it loses its uni¬ 
form color. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the bands or ornament 
here a r e n o t undercut as 
deeply as they might be. 



STALUS AND NUN’S GALLERY, ST. 
JOHN’S CHURCH. WEST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The photograph of the first 
screen gives just a sugges¬ 
tion of the interesting char¬ 
acter of the beautiful mod¬ 
ern glass. 

Where there are chancel 
aisles, parclose screens are 
necessary to shelter the 
clergy from the draught 
and to serve as a protec¬ 
tion. The very inadequate 
photograph of the West 
Point screen, the entire up¬ 
per part of which is filled 
with tracery, and that of 
South Church show ex¬ 
amples. The organ screens 
at St. Thomas’s Church 
also belong to this type. 
Any richer form of organ 
case, where there are so 
many openings, would have 
overpowered the chancel. 
M r . Goodhue explained 
that he wanted these to 
be very inconspicuous, giv¬ 
ing simply a rich texture. 
This effect is gained by 
the soft natural gray of 
the wood as well as by 
the lack of projection; and 
they’ will form a most ef¬ 
fective background for the 
canopies of the stalls. The 
tracery of the nun’s gal¬ 
lery’, the Chapel of the 
Intercession, forms a kind 
of stone parclose screen — 
very different in treatment 
from the nun’s gallery’ 
above the stalls at St. 
John’s Church, West Nart- 
ford. Also at the Inter¬ 
cession, the morning chapel 
screens are so good and the 
carvings have been kept 
in such admirably flat re¬ 
lief that is seems worth 
while to illustrate them by 
details. A very interest¬ 
ing parclose screen termin¬ 
ating in a font separates 
the morning chapel sanc¬ 
tuary from the aisle at St. 
Thomas’s Church. 
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A parapet is the usual modern method 
of separating the chancel and nave. This 
may be of stone, as at St. Thomas’s and 



SMALL ORGAN SCREEN, ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH 
NEW YORK 

the Chapel of the Intercession; or of wood, 
as at Hartford and Duluth. It should be 
solid, not open and high enough to screen 
the stalls and benches but not to hide 
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the altar and should leave a clear view 
of the chancel from the nave. There is 
always some change of level between the 
nave and chancel but there should not be 
more than from one to three five-inch steps. 
As a rule, these steps should not be recessed 
into the choir but should come on the nave 
side of the entrance, as at Mt. Kisco. 

If space permitted, it would lie extremely 
interesting to consider at length the different 
locations of the seats of the clergy and the 
reason for these changes, but even a brief 
outline may be worth while. In general, 
the earliest churches were planned with the 
apse toward the west. This apse was 
usually a semi-circle, on whose chord was 
placed the altar. Around the wall of the 
apse, back of the altar, were the seats of 
the clergy% with the throne of the Bishop 
in the centre, raised high above the other 
seats; these still exist at Torcello. With 
this arrangement, the officiating priest 
faces both the east and the congregation. 
But it was most desirable that the con¬ 
gregation also should face the east. Prob¬ 
ably in the fourth century, the church 
plans were reversed, the apse now’ facing 
the east. With this arrangement both 
efficient and congregation faces in the same 
direction. The clergy sat in the nave 
as they now do at San Clemente and other 
Roman churches. In the ninth century the 
sanctuary was lengthened so it would in¬ 
clude both altar and clergy, but the 
clergy being seated in the sanctuary about 
the altar detracts much from the dignity 
of the service. From this arrangement it 
was a natural step to the familiar modem 
plan of nave, choir and sanctuary’, each div¬ 
ision distinctly marked. 

It is probable that all ancient arrange¬ 
ments included returned stalls and there is 
every reason for going back to this practice 
in parish churches; especially where there 
are screens, it seems a pity not to set the 
clergy stalls against them. Among other 
advantages, they assist in the convenience 
of the clergy’ and differentiate them from 
the choristers; they make it unnecessary’ 
for the clergy to stare at the congregation 
and enables them to obtain much more jwr- 
fect .supervision of the choir boys; the priest 
faces east, as he should, and leads the con¬ 
gregation in song and prayer, and when be 
(Continued on page 175 ) 
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A TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU 

The members of the profession of 
architecture in this country have re¬ 
cently been informed, through the medium 
of a four-page advertisement which 
appeared in “An Architectural Monthly,” 
that a number of individuals more or less 
intimately identified with the profession 
have formed a “Bureau of Technical Serv¬ 
ice” with the avowed purpose of “perform¬ 
ing the architect’s function for him,” 
especially that portion of it relating to the 
specification of materials, devices and ecfuip- 
mcnt. According to a statement by the 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications, “the Bureau 
springs from the idea that few architects 
are able to employ specialists capable of 
preparing accurate and scientific specifica¬ 
tions for all the many materials, methods 
and devices employed in modern construc¬ 
tion, but that many architects by combining 
might employ a corps of such men.” 

If we assume, as the Bureau does in its 
advertisement, the incompetence of archi¬ 
tects as a class to perform efficiently a 
service for which they are employed, a 
system of service guaranteeing efficiency 
and built with sincerity upon a proper plan 


would seem to be of very great value, not 
only to the profession—for the benefit 
of which it is presumably primarily in¬ 
tended—hut also to the client. 

To those, however, who would like to be¬ 
lieve that the corps of technical experts now, 
or hereafter to become, connected with this 
Bureau is employed to give disinterested 
professional advice to the architect, it is 
somewffiat disconcerting to find that all 
practicing architects, the putative employ¬ 
ers of this service, “are invited to enroll 
with the Bureau and to avail themselves 
of its facilities, absolutely without cost or 
obligation of any sort.” The expense of 
the Bureau, including salaries for the six 
managing directors, and for the investi¬ 
gators employed or to be employed by 
them, wdll be defrayed for the present, 
at least, wholly by the manufacturer, 
or his agent, who.se products are investi¬ 
gated and recommended for the use of 
the architect. 

Under such a system of “expert profes¬ 
sional service,” it is obvious that even a 
manufacturer whose goods have stood the 
test of long service, and who employs 
the best technicians, in constantly increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of his product, would be 
obliged to pay a fee to the architect’s 
expert, or be ignored by him in his recom¬ 
mendations. Certainly, as one of its pro¬ 
moters .stated to the writer, the Bureau, 
if successful, will be possessed of a very 
efficient means of influencing manufactur¬ 
ers’ patronage. This is the system of service 
that, it appears, is intended by the newly 
formed Bureau, which now seeks to vin¬ 
dicate its ethics by enlisting the support 
and co-operation of the American Institute 
of Architects. It is inconceivable, however, 
that this professional body could even tacit¬ 
ly countenance in a Bureau a system of 
practice against which it has so often 
cautioned its own members. When, in 
the past, an architect has not had a Bureau 
to “perform his functions for him,” he 
has endeav'ored to recommend to his client 
a material or device which, in his opinion, 
is most suitable to the conditions im¬ 
posed. But, in its code of ethics, the 
Institute has stated as a cardinal principle, 
that the architect should not receive any 
commissions or any substantial service 
from a contractor, or from any interested 
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person other than his client. This admoni¬ 
tion by the Institute is obviously intended 
for the protection of the client, and the 
maintenance of professional honor by the 
practitioner. 

Also, if an individual architect were to 
employ an individual expert to inv^estigate 
several brands of a given material with the 
intention of selecting meritorious makes 
for possible use, the expert would not only 
be expected to receiv^e compensation from 
his employer for any service rendered, 
but he would be considered by most 
persons grossly dishonorable to his trust 
if he investigated and recommended to his 
employer only those materials produced 
by manufacturers who consented to pay 
him, directly or indirectly, a substantial fee. 

The Bureau, as a professional adviser 
to the architect, becomes in effect his em¬ 
ployee, or member of his corps of assistants. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Bureau 
should partake of the same relations to 
the client as its employer, the architect. 
No architect of standing would knowingly 
permit a member of his organization to 
accept, directly or indirectly, anything of 
value from a manufacturer. 

It appears, therefore, that the Bureau’s 
plan of operation is fundamentally wrong 
in the matter of “means of support.” 
Should the Institute in any wise counte¬ 
nance or co-operate with a theoretically 
professional organization depending in 
whole or in part for its maintenance upon 
commissions or substantial service from any 
interested party other than its client, 
the architect, the Institute would be placed 
in a position at once illogical and detri¬ 
mental to professional honor. 

The chairman of the Institute committee 
on Contracts and Sjjecifications admits 
“it appears to most architects a defect 
of the Bureau's system that it depends for 
its operation upon the financial support 
of manufacturers. Its position would be 
more independent and stronger if it were 
maintained solely by architects, but those 
in charge of it feel that, until the Bureau 
has demonstrated its value to the profes¬ 
sion, they cannot ask architects to bear any 
part of the expenses of its operation; 
but they hope that, when its usefulness 
is recognized, architects will be glad to pay 
for its services.” 
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To state that at some future time the 
Bureau expects to change its plan of opera¬ 
tion and secure its support from the archi¬ 
tects who make use of its services, is as 
immaterial to present judgment of the or¬ 
ganization as would be a statement of an 
offender against the laws that he expected to 
reform when be became fifty years of age. 
If, howev^er, the Bureau would now at the 
beginning of its career revise its plan of 
operation and secure its maintenance strictly 
in accord with the idea stated by the 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications, and in entire 
harmony with the Institute’s own code of 
ethics, it should find a very broad field of 
service and merit the support of the entire 
profession. 

Recent Legal Decisions 


SUPERINTENDING REPAffiS-COMPEN- 
SATION 

An owner requested a builder to give 
him an estimate in writing as to what it 
would cost to make certain repairs on his 
house. The builder agreed to do this work 
for a certain sum. The owner then told 
him to go ahead and do the work. He 
started upon it, and a few days afterwards 
the owner instructed him to make other 
changes and alterations. It was held that 
the builder could not recover a commis¬ 
sion for superintending the work which he 
had estimated for, though he could recover 
a commission for superintending the addi¬ 
tional work ordered. 

Beggs V. Shelton (Mo.), 155 S. W. 885. 


LIABILITY OF OWNER ON CONTIUCT 

An owner who has fully complied upon 
his part with the terms of a valid building 
contract cannot be compelled to pay any¬ 
thing in excess of the contract price. 
When such an owner completes the build¬ 
ing in accordance with the original plans, 
because of abandonment by the contractor, 
he must, under California Code Civ. Prc. 
flSOO, be allowed credit for w'hat he hw 
necessarily and reasonably expended in 
so doing. 

Growall v. Pacific Surety Co., California 
Supreme Court, 131 Pac. 88. 
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addresses his people, he has merely to turn 
in his stall. The present position of the 
officiating minister behind the chancel arch 
tends to blanket his voice, making it im¬ 
possible for him to really lead the congre¬ 
gation. 

As to the order of precedence in the stalls: 
—the rector occupies the first stall, on the 
right, or decani, as you enter the choir; the 
first seat on the left, or cantoris, is occupied 
by the curate, the second seat on the right 
by the assistant curate and so on alternate¬ 
ly. The precentor occupies the last stall 
on the decani side. 

The munber of stalls will, of course, 
depend on the size of the church; but in 
general, our choirs are unnecessarily' large. 
If we were sufficiently musical to have 
i'' good congregational singing, w'e should need 

very small choirs indeed; but even where 
we cannot depend upon the congregation, 
a small, well trained choir, with plenty' of 
space in the chancel, is infinitely to be 
preferred to a crowd. 

The wall stalls should be elevated several 
steps above the choir floor for sesthetic 
as well as acoustic reasons. Where there 
,• are two rows, the lower stalls may be 

elevated one step; but where three row's 
,, are necessary, it is better to have the first 
■ row on the choir floor level. 

j At Durham the first row of stalls is set 

[, up one step, the second up four steps. 

At Lincoln, the third row' is two feet six 

• inches above the floor. At Henry' VII’s 
Chapel the wall stalls are raised six steps 
above those on the floor; and the book rests 
of the w'all stalls form the canopies of the 
front row of stalls, but canopied lower 

(fiv stalls are rare. Usually they are long pew's 
with no division from end to end,—the 
decoration is concentrated on the ends 
which were made as rich as funds permitted. 
Here, as in the misereres, the mediaeval 
t carvers allowed their fancy' to play, and the 
'■ tops were frequently surmounted by figures. 
On the ends of the Buffalo stalls are carved 
the four patrons of church music: St. Greg- 
ory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine of Canter- 

* bury and St. Wilfrid. The book desks 

t'l' also were enriched. But ordinarily' there 

. IS only money enough to add ornament 

i ' to the wall stalls, leaving the book desks 


plain. Duluth is a good example of a 
simple form. 

The book desk should be generously 
w'ide, eleven inches if possible, not a book 
rack; and there should be a second shelf 
to hold all books not actually in use. It 
is more convenient if this can be divided 
into sections, one for each chorister, for 
each chorister should have his own book, 
these being plainly .stamped Decani 1, 
Decani 2, Cantoris 1, etc., the boys being 
only allowed to use books stamped “Boys.” 
The desk for boys should not be higher than 
two feet four inches, or, at most, tw'o feet 
six inches; for men, two feet, nine inches. 
Where the choir is crowded the boys’ 
desks may be omitted, a strip of dark 
matting being placed for them to kneel on. 
The boy's should not sit crowded together, 
twenty inches per boy being the minimum. 
Twenty-two inches for the men, and twenty- 
four for the clergy is as little as can be 
allowed. The seat should be from fourteen 
to sixteen inches deep. If possible the 
benches should not be nearer than three 
feet back to back, the stalls three feet 
three inches. No metal or sharp corners 
should be permitted that may catch the 
vestments. It is a pleasure to run y'our 
hand over the baskets of fruit which orna¬ 
ment the parapet posts at Buffalo, so 
smooth are these. 

The wall stalls are individual, separated 
by arms; and were usually canopied. In 
poorly' warmed churches, w'ith a strong 
dow'n draught from the cold triforium, 
these canopies were necessary to protect 
the heads of the clergy during the long 
hours of service. The seats are usually 
about one foot four inches above the floor 
and should be generously' spaced. Those 
of the Intercession are two feet four inches 
on centre and seventeen and one-half 
inches deep. The arms are usually about 
three feet six from the floor and frequently 
slope down toward the back to add to their 
comfort. There is sometimes a small leaf 
or animal placed lower down that forms a 
hand rest. The backs also w'ere given a 
marked slope for comfort’s sake. 

The Intercession stalls are capped by an 
elaborately carved continuous canopy, the 
strongly marked horizontal shadow of which 
carries the eye back into the chancel. At 
the entrance to the chancel this is topped 
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by. more elaborate canopies, marking the 
rector’s and vicar’s stalls. The canopy 
of the rector’s stall, that adjoining the 
pulpit, is supported by delicately moulded 
colonettes and traceried side shields. On 
the backs of these stalls are carved the 
arms of Trinity Parish and of its Chapel 
of the Intercession. Each of these stalls 
are also provided with separate kneelers. 
It was not possible here to have the miser¬ 
eres elaborately carved as they were in the 
Middle Ages, but under the hand rest 
of each stall is carved supporting figures, 
masses of foliage, etc., each differing from 
the others. It is unfortunate that the lower 
stalls from the old church had to be used, 
so different are they in character from the 
rest of the woodwork; but this is a tempor¬ 
ary arrangement. Being intended for a 
chapel the canopies of the Buffalo stalls 
are less formal in character and for that 
reason are perhaps more interesting. The con¬ 
ventionalized vine detail is especially good. 

The final development of the English 
stalls show each surmounted by its own 
canopy. In Manchester, Henry VII’s 


Chapel and Windsor, these were amazingly 
complex and beautiful; and the effective¬ 
ness of this lace-like carving cannot be 
overestimated. But unhappily we can 
hardly hope to take advantage of their 
inspirations todav, because of the expense. 
It is difficult for the modern man to realize 
what a vital part the church played in the 
life of all classes in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, or to appreciate how 
they lavished their wealth upon it. Mr. 
Bond gives some interesting figures as to 
the cost of various stalls taken from actual 
records, the money values of the thirteenth 
century being translated into dollars. The 
canopies alone for St. George’s, Windsor, 
cost $400 each. The stalls for Kings 
College Chapel cost $60,000; as did those 
for Henrj'^ VII’s Chapel, being $475 each. 
The stalls of Wells cost $90,000, while 
those of Amiens cost $100,000. The chan¬ 
cel fittings of Exeter Cathedral, not one of 
the large cathedrals by any means, cost 
$150,000. How can we hope to rival 
these today with the cost of production 
infinitely increased? 



DETAIL OF SCREEN, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK 
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T he wonder of work, as 

DESCRIBED BY JOSEPH 
PENNELL 


■ When Mr. Joseph Pennell, on a certain 

occasion addressed the Architectural Asso- 
" ciation of London on “The Pictorial Possi¬ 

bilities of Labor,” we printed in these 
columns, as an example of splendid de¬ 
scriptive phrasing and a just tribute to the 
" artistic possibilities in this countrj", a 

■ copious extract from Mr. Pennell’s address. 

On March 16th last, Mr. Pennell again 
addressed the Association, taking for his 
' topic “The W^onder of W’ork,” which in a 
sense supplemented the earlier address. 

Combining with rare execution as an 
artist, a scholarly appreciation and ability 
to see things in their most artistic phase, 

'" Mr. Pennell, as will be inferred, stirred 

I his hearers to a high point of enthusiasm. 

Referring to his recent visit to the 
Panama Canal, he spoke in part as follows: 

“I went to Panama because I believed 
1 ■ that in the making of the greatest work of 
m^em time I should find my greatest in¬ 
spiration. 

“The day I landed in Colon I found it. 
I had seen great cranes at Pittsburg and 
Duisberg, but nothing like that which 
/ stretched its great arm, with great claws, 
over the sad, silent swamp of Mount Hope 
V» end of De Lessep’s dream. I had 

seen in New York, as I sat on the thirtieth 
story of the Metropolitan Building, a chain 
come up from below Avith a man clinging 
, to it. But I had never imagined anything 
k J like the group of figures which rose out of 

» Gatun Lock at dinner-time. I had looked 
into chasms and gulfs, but I never imag- 
^ ined anything so terrific as the gates of 
Pedro Miguel. I had seen the greatest 
walls of the oldest cities, but I never 
imagined anything so imposing as the walls 
of Miraflores Lock. I had seen the great 
aqueducts and great arches of the world, 
but I never imagined anything like the 
approaches to Gatun and the spring of 
Pedro Miguel, made by army officers and 
civil engineers mainly to save material, 
ror there are no architects, no designers, 
no decorators on the Panama Canal— 
engineers and organizers—Goethals, 
Gaillard, Gorgas, Williamson, Bishop, and 
more. But the engineers at Panama are 


great designers, and great work is great 
decoration. 

“Almost before I left the canal, artists, 
architects, and decorators were on their 
wav there. I hope it may interest them 
half as much as it interested me. 

“On the canal I found the subjects I 
wanted—subjects I shall never find again 
—and it will alw’ays be a delight to me that 
I went—w'ent on my own initiative and 
not at anyone’s bidding. I shall probably 
never see the canal again, but I have seen 
it and drawn it as well as I could, and I 
am glad I went, for it is the most wonderful 
Wonder of Work in the w'orld. 

“We have recently been told that art 
will disappear in fifty years (by a person 
who says he will call his last book—with 
possible appropriateness — ‘Vale’). But, 
though he will disappear, and Post-Im¬ 
pressionism wdll be sw'allow’ed up in shop¬ 
keeping, and though the mustard pot has 
gone with the soulful doggie, and the tear¬ 
ful baby rival of the Dresden Madonna, 
the artist who has something to say in 
his own way about his owm time, and can 
say it, will live, and his work will live, 
with Rembrandt, Velasquez, P’ranz Hals, 
Meunier, and Whistler—artists wffio painted 
and drew the work and life about them, 
carrying on tradition and never regretted 
the past. And art which shows life and 
work will never die, for such art is ever¬ 
lasting, undying—‘The Science of the Beau¬ 
tiful.’ ” 


SAFETY OF ANTWERP TOWER 
THREATENED 

It has been discovered that the tower 
of the Gothic Cathedral of Antwerp, 400 
feet high and an architectural landmark, 
is in an insecure condition. The work of 
renovation, which will be both difficult 
and hazardous, has been entrusted to a 
commission of experts. It has not vet 
been definitely determined whether the 
structure can be repaired from the in¬ 
terior, or if it will be necessary to demolish 
the belfry and rebuild it. 

While the restoration of this historic 
landmark will be costly, the spirit of local 
public pride dictates that no efforts shall 
be spared to preserve so splendid a speci¬ 
men of fourteenth century work. 
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E ngineering iv >fECHANiCAL 

AND IVl DEPARTMENT 


VENTILATION OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 

The ventilating system installed in St, 
Patrick’s Church, Philadelphia, consists 
of a fresh air supply for the church and 
chapel, which is secured by means of a 
fan in connection with a tempering coil, 
located in the basement of the building, 
and exhaust ventilation for the above 


'The other unit supplies fresh air to the 
registers in the chapel through a similar 
set of ducts and flues. 

The blast wheel of the fresh air fan is 
six feet six inches in diameter by three 
feet six inches wide. The fan is encased 
in a steel plate housing, designed with 
special inlets and outlets to meet the 
space conditions, and is driven by a direct- 



BASRMENT PLAN 


rooms by means of a disc fan located in 
the roof space. 

The system of fresh air supply as laid 
out comprises two distinct units. The 
largest of these consists of a set of tem¬ 
pered air ducts and flues which connect 
the outlet of the fan with the air supply 
registers in the church proper and with 
the recesses below the church windows. 


connected nine horse power motor at a 
maximum speed of 180 revolutions per 
minute. 

The tempering coils used in connection 
with the fan are of the .mitre tjqpe con¬ 
taining 914 square feet of heating surfaw 
made up of seven two-row sections, six 
feet six inches wide by five feet high, the 
coils having a total depth of fourteen rows. 
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The sections are made up of one-inch 
pipe, screwed into separate cast-iron head¬ 
ers, six inches wnde, on steam and return 
ends, so arranged as to secure a positive 
circulation of steam. 

A jacket of steel plate, No. 10 gauge, 
encloses the tempering coil, extending from 
the fresh air room to the inlets of the fan. 
A number of air filters, consisting of gal¬ 
vanized iron netting covered with cheese 
cloth set in wooden frames of convenient 
size, are employed in the fresh air chamber 
for the purpose of filtering the incoming 
air. These filters have a total area of 675 
square feet. The wooden frames are sup¬ 
ported by a frame work of galvanized 
iron fastened to the floor and ceiling 
of the fresh air chamber, so as to resist 
air pressure. 

The exhaust fan, which is located 
in the roof space, is a sixty inch 
diameter disc fan set in a circ¬ 
ular frame. The fan is driven 
by a seven horse power direct- 
connected motor at a maximum 
speed of 300 
revolutions per 
minute. 

This fan and 
motor are sup- 
ported on a 
special founda¬ 
tion frame, con¬ 
sisting of a six 
inch thick 
plank frame set 
on two layers 
of compressed 
cork, each two 
inches thick, 
which is fas¬ 
tened to the 
building con¬ 
struction in a 
manner design¬ 
ed to prevent 
the transmis¬ 
sion of sound 
and vibration. 

The air dis¬ 
charge duct ex¬ 
tending from 



lenuing irom 
this fan termin- 


ates wth a pro¬ 
tective hood 
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of No. 20 gauge galvanized iron. This 
hood, which is located below the roof, is 
specially constructed and is provided with 
a twenty-four ounce copper extension and 
gutter, having soldered water-tight joints. 

The ducts are designed with curves 
and bends so as to effect an easy flow of 
air. Steel plate double dampers are placed 
in the main fresh tempered air supply 
ducts leading to the church and chapel, 
and in the main ducts from the church 
and chapel exhaust systems. 

These dampers are connected together 
in such a manner that the damper in the 
church system duct will be opened with the 
same motion which closes the damper 
in the chapel system duct, and vice versa. 
The dampers are set in iron frames and 
provided with operating and fasten¬ 
ing devices, so arranged that the 
dampers can be set and securely 
held in any desired position. 

Dampers, with quadrants in¬ 
dicating their position, are also 
the duct connec¬ 
tions leading to 
and from indi¬ 
vidual supply 
and exhaust 
flues and 
branches, ex¬ 
cept in those 
run in the tile 
construction, 
which cannot be 
reached. In ad¬ 
dition, adjust¬ 
able slide damp¬ 
ers are provided 
back of the air 
supply registers 
located in the 
ends of the 
pews. 

HEATING 

The building 
is heated by 
means of two 
forty-eight inch 
fourteen-section 
cast iron steam 
boilers. 

The piping 
system is ar 
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, * thP sources controlled by Ififteen thermostats, 
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led return for the etc. entrance and the radi- 

[ly dry returns and recesses below the 

church windows are controlled 

by a cold air thermostat ex- 

-P posed to the atmosphere. 
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branches at ceiling a^^S 

separately to a point below 

level • 

Radiator connections from risers ^un 
under the finished floor, except the conn^- 
tions for the radiators m the chapel con¬ 
necting with exposed mams, and such 
radiator connections as are run in the arches 
of the tile construction. 

Radiator connections underneath con¬ 
crete, mosaic or similar floors are run in 

trenches. . 

The temperature of the church is con¬ 
trolled by a system of temperature regu¬ 
lation, there being forty-three hea 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER. A LA. 

A recent exhibition by the Brooklyn 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was held in the room of the 
Brooklyn Club on Remsen Street. The 
exhibition was well attended and the out¬ 
come satisfactory to those who promoted 
it. The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the exhibit was Mr. John B. Slee. 


A PROPOSED COMPETITION 

We leam from a local paper that it is 
proposed to hold, in the early future, a 
competition for a group of hospital buildings 
to be erected in Paterson, N. J. 

The city officials, it is stated, are in 
conference with the officers of the New 
Jersey State Chapter of the American 
Institute of Atchitects, and it is the 
expectation that a programme wiU be 
outlined and a competition conducted under 
the rules of the Institute. 

At present the matter is in indefinite 
shape. Any information must be secured 
by reference to the Hospital Commission, 
Paterson, N. J. 


CLAIMS CRAFTSMANSHIP IS DYING 

William L. Price in a recent paper 
read before the Philadelphia T-square Club, 
described the trend of modern architecture 
as toward diagrams and away from crafts¬ 
manship. There was a tendency, he 
claimed, in studying the work of the Old 
World architects, to find out what they did, 
rather than what they wrought. He said: 
“W'e lack sincerity in our present day 
expression. We detail oim high buildings 
as if every foot were directly before us, 
while we should consider that the base, 
to be successful, must be treated to be seen 
from across the street, and the towering top 
from across the city. 

“And what of our ornament.^ It is to 
produce color and values, and we add 
ornament and projections simply to obtain 
the color resulting from the contrast of light 
and shade. Yet even this process fails 


when these details are so far removed from 
the eye that the effects are lost through 
atmosphere. The forms become unintel¬ 
ligible and the color dissipated. Then 
why not, to get the effect we strive for, 
adopt the use of ceramics? It is true that 
at a distance color and fine detail will not 
combine, and detail alone is lost in indefi¬ 
niteness. Color alone we can fall back 
upon. Then when we make use of this 
judiciously, applying it in such mass and 
tones as successfully combine to produce 
a harmonious feature in design, we will 
arrive at a successful architectural treat¬ 
ment of our high structures. There is vast 
opportunity still to express our architecture 
as a living art. The educated man’s idea 
of art is to pursue the art that has been, 
while the artist and craftsman are forever 
searching for the art that is going to be.” 
— Exchange. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CUSTODIAN¬ 
SHIP 

The Btiikler of London, referring edi¬ 
torially in a recent issue to the incident 
of the slashing of Valesquez’s Rokeby 
Venus, comments on the inadequacy of the 
laws in England to protect works of art 
from damage or total destruction, com¬ 
ments as follows: 

“We notice that the judge at the London 
Sessions in sentencing a woman to six 
months’ imprisonment for damaging the 
Rokebj' \’enus is reported to have said 
that he quite realized the sentence was 
thoroughly inadequate to the crime, but 
that it was the maximum sentence pre¬ 
scribed by the law^ for damaging works 
of art. Had it been a window' he could 
have passed a sentence of eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. It is not quite clear what 
occurs w'hen the damaged work of art 
happens to be a window, also, as w'as the 
case at the church in Smith-square, West¬ 
minster, where antique stained glass w'as 
damaged by explosion. If the perpetrator 
of this senseless outrage should ever be 
discovered it is to be hoped that he or 
she will be charged wdth damaging a 
window and not a work of art, and punished 
accordingly. But it is time that the law 
was altered, and that works of art were 
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E v‘:&=ty. 

their vam owners of property 

we are not only acyiit, trustees 

future generations as well. 

riTTlJORNlA STATE BOARD OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE TAKES STEPS TO PREVENT 
illegal PRACTICES 
T'Vip first arrest bv the Califoinia State 
Bolrd of ASctuVe. for illegal pracl.ce, 
has occurred, and the case is now in court 
It is stated that the State Board intends 

to make a thorough ouVall 

architectural field, and will weed all 

fllegal practitioners. The ^iiomey to the 
commission has received instructions, it 

is stated, to proceed Y^.f’’fthe 
persons practicing architecture ^^^fiout the 
necessary certificate issued by the State 
Board. 


merit that challenges comparison tvith 
the work of students of similar expenence 
in any other country. In this first issue 
of a projected series of portfolios, the 
publishers have presented many of the 
premiated designs submitted m the ^ 
important student competitions of the last 
school-year. These plates represent the 
best efforts of students who have bene¬ 
fited bv the instruction of eminent trench 
and American critics, and are therefore 
to be regarded as representative examples 

of academic design. 

The competitions illustrated were tho^ 
held in 1912-13 under tlm auspices of the 
American Academy m Rome, the Into 
scholastic Architectural Federati^’ th 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects for the 

Tenth Paris Prize, the jar 

Piinin Prize, and for some of its 
problems in design. Several 
ied bv indiAddual schools are also include . 


PERSONAL 

Messrs. Foote & Headley, architects, 
Rochester, N. Y., announce their removal 
to new offices in the Carter Building, 
corner of State and Church Streets. 

E. T. VonKnopke, architect, and J. M. 
O’Donnell, structural engineer, have formed 
a copartnership, and will 
professions with offices in the Scherer Build¬ 
ing, Detroit, Mich. <• . » 

They desire to receive manufacturers 

samples and catalogues. 


cago. Ill., 1913. Pnce $1.00. 

It is well known that the fire insurant 

^ • o In America bv demanding tha 

companies in America J installation 

all specifications fo electric code 

be drawn , , p:_e Underwriters 

of the National t a uniformity 

have been able to _u„,ansliip and 

of practice, a quality o could 

a degree of safety whjch Probab^ 
not have been accomplished m any 


way 


BOOK NOTES 

Amkiuc.\n Student Competitions, 1912- 
1913. Thirty-six plates, size eight by 
twelve inches, printed in half-tone on 
heavy dull-coated paper. Tw'elve pages 
of cWpetition programs contained in 
yiaper portfolio. Philadelphia; Stanton 
and Mann. Price, $2.50. 

The work of American schools in archi- 


“4e author ot this 

by virtue of his ^®P’^® „ears to speak 

underwriters’ laboratories, W ^ 

with exceptional authori y.’ points 

ments has clarified ma ^ shown the 

in the rules of the copious 

reasons for ^P j,„v.ic illustrations 

examples and phol^^S P ^gxt would 
issued in connection w . the best 
seem to offer a valuable g ? ^ nation of 
nractice in electric wiring mst 
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A AND B—STRUCK JOINTS. C—RAKED JOINT. D—SET-BACK OR STRIPPICD JOINT. 
E—ROUGH CUT FLUSH JOINT. F—V-SHAPED. O—ROUNDED. H—BEADED. 


BONDS AND MORTARS IN THE WALL 
OF BRICK 

Among all the changes that have taken 
place in methods of merchandising during 
recent years there is probably none more 
apparent, nor for that matter more impor¬ 
tant than the change in character of “cop>-” 



E-ROUGH-CUT PLUSH JOINT 



B—WEATHERED JOINT 


employed in advertising and trade litera¬ 
ture. The day of the flamboyant adver¬ 
tisement or pamphlet presenting exaggerat¬ 
ed claims of superiority for the product 
exploited, can be said to have definitely 
passed wherever the subject has received 
the careful study and attention to which it 
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is entitled; and in its place we have 
the hWful and highly educationa 
adverti^ment clothed in a variety of 

pShaps a better example of the 
modern tendency in advertismg copy 

^an thatpresentedby the Hydrauhc- 

Press Brick Company, of St- Louis 
Mo., in their new booklet ^titled 
“Bonds and Mortars in the ^ 

Brick,” could not be selected. Here 
is a work which a few years ago would 
doubtless have been considered a 
strictly technical production ^tevoid 
of advertising value, and yet, judged 
bv present-day standards, we would 
say that it is valuable to its • 

ers in exactly the proportion that^^it is 
valuable to the users of and designers in 
brick, which indubitably places it to 

the fore among all the really efficient 
means that have heretofore been emplo^d 
as an aid to the introduction and furthe 
use of any product. 




ABOVE—HEADER COURSES WITH 

STRETCHER COURSES; BELOW—ENGLISH BOND 


To be specific, the booklet, which consists 
of some twenty-six pages eight and one- 
eighth by eleven and one-quarter inches m 
size, describes and fully illustrates prac¬ 
tically every known bond in brickwork with 
pertinent comment on the advantages or 


abovh-fdemish^u^s 

""TuSliTING^^REE BOWS OF STRETCHERS 

defects of the various forms from a struc- 
Patterns,” “Structural Lses of Mortar, 

“Arti8ticEffects,”“KmdsofMortarJoin^^^^^ 

and “Methods of Using Colored Alor 
tar ” The article devoted to Kinds 
of Mortar Joints” is iH^rated by 
cuts of eight brick piers laid up wth 
as many varieties of ^ 

joints are further shojnjiy « 
Sectional dwwmgs, and ffie ^ 
tion of each is given. '^^-ndiiced 

the illustrations are reproduce 

*'*Taken all in all the work would 
J:\:fornranaln.outi„*u,*n* 

adjunct to an ®,.. lessen 

librarv Its use will not only W 

materially the actual >aho^ 

in brick desiring, j certain 

tend toward the ^11^ Jds that 



tend toward Gbonds that 

iorpraetical for^ and oo^^l time, evrivrd 

Mi::krai:orstu^t^^ 

To architects making apphc 
Hvdraulic-Press Brick p -.f 
the booklet will be sent withont clia g 


AT LEFT—RUNNING HEADER BOND; AT RIGHT- 
“CHECKBR BOARD’* BOND 
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NOTES FROM LONDON 

(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 

M r. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
who has been elected a Royal 
Academician, recently gave an 
address to students at the R.I. 

B.A. and as usual touched upon various sub¬ 
jects of interest. Many of the competitive 
drawings for this year’s prizes, besides the 
winning series by Mr. Cyril Farey in the 
Soane Medallion event, w'ere remarkable for 
the qualities of draughtsmanship displayed, 
and Mr. Blomfield felt compelled to sound a 
note of warning. He said that brilliancy 
of drawing had no sort of bearing on 
quality in buildings. This is a truism, of 
course, but it cannot be denied that with¬ 
out fine draughtsmanship many a stately 
structure would have been doomed to the 
drawer sacred to the memory of all paper 


schemes. Many third rate buildings exist 
likewi.se through the surpassing merit of 
“exhibition” drawings which have cap¬ 
tivated assessors, especially the uiu(ualified 
one.s. In these days of stern professional 
criticism the water color perspective and 
the striking details in wash and line-are 
less important to the ambitious architect 
than they were, but the way in which an 
architectural theme is presented still has 
a bearing on the result and everything 
else being equal the design which betrays 
the artistic feeling of the author will be 
selected. 

In recent years the Owen Jones Prize, 
founded for the encouragement of the 
study of architecture, more particularly 
in respect to ornament and color decora- 
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lion, has been competed for successfully 
by students of the Royal College of Art, 
who have not the profession of architecture 
primarily in their thoughts. The Council 
of the R.I.B.A. felt that this was an abuse 



GROI N'D FLOOR PI.AN 

INSTITUTION OK CIVIL FAGINKER-S. WESTMINSTER. 
LONDON 


of the conditions and restricted the com 
petition to bona fide architects under the 
age of thirty-five. There were no entries 



institution of civil engineers. WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON 

this time for this valuable studentship 
(£100), for the reason, probably, that the 
customary raid on the prize was expected. 
Those who have to attack the larger prob¬ 


lems of constructional architecture can 
only devote a small amount of time to 
what in contemporary practice is often of 
secondary use. Nevertheless the Owen 
Jones award as an inducement to study 
the higher aspects of architecture should 
not fail to attract competition again 
and it may be hoped that next year there 
will be evidence of the moderate enter¬ 
prise required in the younger generation 
of architects. 

The recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
this year will be M. Jean Louis Pascal, 
Member of the Institute of France, who 
was born in Paris in 1837, won the Grand 
Prix in 1866, and has carried out much 
important work in Paris and in the Prov¬ 
inces. The last Frenchman to receive this 



INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEER.S, WESTMINSTER. 


LONDON 

coveted distinction was the late Honore 
Daumet, in 1908. 

There is no doubt that the £70,000 for 
which the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul s 
Cathedral have appealed in order that the 
Cathedral may be strengthened will be 
subscribed. Among the first donations 
was £500 from the Bank of England and 
other institutions in the city will rise to 
the occasion. The sum required is about 
equal to the cost of the much-discussed 
Richmond mosaics and as the money was 
forthcoming for that purpose the imk 
serious claim will not be disregarded. I he 
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chief difficulty has arisen through the 
drawing of water from the subsoil under 
Wren’s building and a similar result is 
noticeable in the neighborhood of the 
great Silvertown Dock. The effect of the 
proposed subway connecting St. Paul’s 
Bridge with St. Martin’s-le-Grand is still 
dividing the experts and there is continued 
opposition to the scheme of the Corpora¬ 


tion. The view of many architects and 
engineers is that the best crossing point 
between North and South would be Black- 
friars Bridge. The St. Paul’s Bridge pro¬ 
ject is being perfected, however, and an 
open competition for the architectural 
treatment of the new bridge will be in 
progress until May 4th, when Sir William 
Emerson will recommend the award of the 
£300, £200, and £100 premiums. 


In the course of their professional duties 
architects encounter many sidelights on 
the past and London is, perhaps, one of 
the most fruitful sources of interest in 
this respect. A relic of the coaching days 
existed until a few months ago in Aldgate. 
This was part of the Saracen’s Head Inn 
which, though not so famous as the 
Saracen’s Head in Snow Hill and other 
notable hostelries, was of con¬ 
siderable importance. The 
building has now been de¬ 
molished but through the in¬ 
terest of Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan, the architect of the 
new premises, the fine seven¬ 
teenth century carved wood 
pilasters will be deposited in 
the Guildhall Museum. 
Messrs. Seth-Smith & Munro 
are adding to the offices of 
the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety in Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, and have had 
to demolish some old houses 
in Primrose Hill and Hanging 
Sword Alley. In the latter 
dingy thoroughfare was Blood 
Bowl House, a portion of 
which is shown in one of 
Hogarth’s “Industry and Idle¬ 
ness’’ series; and Dickens’ in 
“A Tale of Two Cities’’ drew 
on Hanging Sword Alley for 
the residence of the Crunch¬ 
ers. The opportunity is not 
given to every architect to 
reveal a Wren Church to the 
public gaze, but Mr. Arthur 
C. Blomfield has achieved 
that distinction: All Hollows 
Church is approached through 
a passage in Lombard Street 
but the intervening buildings 
have been pulled down lately 
and until the new buildings are erected 
the Church will be visible from the street. 
King’s College Hospital, built in 1852 by 
T. Bellamy, has been replaced by Mr. 
Pite’s buildings at Denmark Hill. The 
old structure has been razed to the ground 
to make room for a large block of offices 
and warehouses designed by Mr. H. O. 
Ellis. The site is on the old burial ground 
of St. Clement Danes’ Church and hun- 
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dreds of coffins, some dating back for two 
hundred years, have been dug out and 
removed to Brooklands Cemetery. Clare 
Market was hereabouts and disappeared 
when Kingsway and Aldw^ch were created. 
Another old centre of commerce. Shepherd 
Market, Mayfair, named after Shepherd, 
the eighteenth century architect who owned 
it, is giving place to some flats designed by 
Messrs Pilditch & Co. The buildings in 
Whitehall Gardens are to be demolished 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTUHAL REVIEW) 



DETAIL OF A BLTLDINC. AT NOS. 10 AND 12 BISHOPS- 
O.ATK STREET, LONDON 

GERALD C. HORSLEAL F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT 

to make room for the New Board of Trade 
Offices, the subject of a competition in 
progress: many of the houses are historic 
and include the work of Chambers and 
Kent. One relic, “Cardinal Wolsey’s Cel¬ 
lars” will be preserved, and in digging the 
foundations for the new building many 
“finds” are expected. These things give 
variety to the daily routine. 

A most interesting symbol of kinship 
between the English and American people 


has been provided by the purchase of 
Sulgrave Manor, Northamptonshire, the 
ancestral home of the Washingtons. This 
has been bought to celebrate the Cen¬ 
tenary of Peace between England and the 
United States and an International Com¬ 
mittee has been formed to raise funds for 
the restoration and endowment of the 
building. Mr. Reginald Blomfield. R..\., 
is the advisory architect. The Centenarj- 
Committee have obtained sanction to erect 
a memorial in Westminster Abbey and it 
is intended to place elsewhere in London 
a replica of the St. Gaudens statue to 
Abraham Lincoln. There are many .\nglo- 
American links in London, among them 
being the Harvard Chapel with its La 
Farge WTndow in Southw'ark Cathedral, 
the Tablet designed by Messrs. McKim. 
Mead & White to William Penn in the 
Church of All Hallows, Barking, and the 
Longfellow bust in Westminster .\bbey. 
Bow Church, Cheapside. and Trinity 
Church, New York, are allied through a 
('harter granted in 1690 by William 111. 

large hotel, designed by Mr. F. J. llills. 
is being built in the Strand and Craven 
Street, and among the doomed buildings 
was a house, supposed to have been the 
residence of Benjamin Franklin. For many 
years a tablet stated the “facts” and prior 
to the demolition a movement was started 
to preserve the building. It was proved, 
however, that the authorities were mis¬ 
taken and enthusiasts are now concentrat¬ 
ing on a memorial to be erected in the 
C'hurch of St. Bartholomew the Great. 
West Smithfield, the Parish in which 
Franklin worked as a printer. The Anglo- 
American Exhibition which opens in Lon¬ 
don in May should be very attractive. 

If all goes well London will possess a 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
in the course of a few' years. The project 
has been discussed since 1879 when Mat¬ 
thew Arnold called attention to the need 
of such a building, and all the argumenb 
in support of Baconian theories, combined 
wdth other objections, have only served to 
delay matters. The committee appealeo 
in due course to the London County (on''" 
cil to provide a site but this petition fancO' 
The position now is that a site in Goner 
Street has been purchased for £60.000 an 
subscriptions are invited for a further 
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£150,000 before the great architectural 
opportunity is provided. 

The vendor of the site for the Shakes¬ 
peare Theatre was the Duke of Bedford 
who in the last month of 1913 completed 
a deal with Mr. Mallaby Deeley for the 
transfer of the Covent Garden estate, 
which had been in the Russell family for 
centuries. Besides the Market there were 
twenty-six streets and among the notable 
buildings involved were the Opera House, 
Drur>' Lane Theatre, Bow Street Police 
Court, the National Sporting Club and 


or a Lanciani by temperament: but many 
would like to have the opportunity to 
study at first hand the mighty works of 
other days. 

The recent tennis match in America 
between Mr. Jay Gould and Cov'ey, the 
English professional, has directed atten¬ 
tion to the subject of existing courts. The 
antiquity of the game is well-established 
and its associations are very interesting. 
For instance, when the great Italian crafts¬ 
man, Benvenuto Cellini, was in Paris in 
1530 he had the use of a tennis court, 


CFROM THU ARCHITECTL RAL REVIEW) 



ST. .\NSKLM S VK AR.AGE. KENSINGTON’. LONDON, S. E. 
AP.^HE.AD ft R.AMSEY. ARCHITECTS 


from which, he said, ‘T derived great 
benefit”. The oldest court in England 
was built for Henry VUI at Hampton 
Court Palace in 1530 and it has been 
modernized in contemporary times. Like 
several of the older courts this one is over¬ 
size, according to present measurements. 
The courts at Queen’s Club, West Kensing¬ 
ton, are generally accepted as models now, 
but there are other good examples, notably 
at Prince’s Club (London), Crabbet Park 
(Sussex), Moreton Morrell (W’arwickshire), 
Cheveley Court (Newmarket), and Sea 
Court (Hayling Island). In the restora¬ 
tion or building of nearly every court in 
England as well as in America, Mr. Joseph 


last but not least St. Paul’s Church, 
designed by Inigo Jones. The price ran 
into millions of pounds and it is believed 
to have been the largest private purchase 
of land on record. 

Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones, who has ex¬ 
hibited in London some drawings executed 
while working for the Egyptian Expedition 
of the New York Museum, has stated that 
‘the chief result on myself of five years 
archaeological w’ork was the formation of 
a very strong desire to get away from it 
and to get back to any kind of creative 
work”. No doubt the feeling of distaste 
for research work comes to everyone who 
IS not a Penrose, a Schliemann, an Evans 
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Bickley of London has been engaged and 
to his technical experience is due many of 
the qualities of speed and accuracy of 
modern tennis courts. Mr. Bickley is also 
an authority on Squash Racquet Courts 
and it is interesting to mention that the 
white Portland cement for the walls is 
usually imported to England from America. 

The problem of London street traffic is 
ever present but lately a larger amount of 
attention has been given to the subject 
than usual. Some time ago Thackeray 
wrote that “the Cyclopean Ironmasters 
have stormed and taken from us that 
Joyous Highroad Heaven, with all its fair 
Inns and kind inhabitants”, but with the 
advent of the motor-car the highroads are 
coming into their own again and the rail¬ 
ways are fighting hard for the local traffic 
which they once possessed as a matter of 
course. The North Western and South 
Western lines are following the lead of the 
Brighton line in adopting electrification 
for suburban districts and Power-houses 
are being erected at Willesden and Wim¬ 
bledon. The great London Termini reflect 
the competition which is going on and at 
Euston, Waterloo and other stations drastic 
alterations are in progress. The Under¬ 
ground railways are linking up the various 
centres and in several places moving stair¬ 
cases in place of lifts are being installed as 
aids to speedy transit. That the roads 
will continue to regain the traffic which 
was lost in Victorian times seems certain 
and architects have been to the fore in 
urging not only that suitable arterial wa^'s 
shall be made on the confines of the 
metropolis but that all over the country 
facilities shall be afforded for rapid motor 
transit. As evidence of this, a Town 
Planning Institute has been formed among 
architects, engineers and surveyors as a 
means of concentrating the various in¬ 
terests concerned and to defeat the un¬ 
regulated expansion of cities. The housing 
problem is involved in all such movements 


and with ready means of access to the 
suburbs slum properties will tend to dis¬ 
appear. 

One of the most interesting buildings 
recently erected in London is the new 
home of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
designed by Mr. James Miller, F.R.I.B..\. 
The accompanying illustrations give an 
idea of the structure. A Science Museum 
is being built at South Kensington by Mr. 
R. J. Allison, of the Office of Works, and a 
Home Office Museum in Westminster by 
Mr. H. A. Collins. The British and For¬ 
eign Blind Association are being re-housed 
in Great Portland Street (Mr. C. W. Per¬ 


rier), the National Union of Teachers in 
Euston (Mr. W. H. Woodroffe), and the 
Institute of Chemistry in Bloomsburj’ (Mr. 
J. J. Burnet). Blocks of offices are in 
course of erection in Moorgate Street 
(Messrs. Richardson & Gill), New Bridge 
Street (Mr. F. W. Troup), and Leaden- 
hall Street (Mr. M. E. Collins). Mr. 
Hubbard has completed the Geffery .\lms- 
houses in Mottingham, Kent. The Man¬ 
chester Royal Exchange Competition has 
been won by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & 
Hope of Bolton. 

The Building Committee of Khartoum 
Cathedral are asking for funds to com¬ 
plete the work, for which Mr. R. Weir 
Schultz is architect, and there is a move¬ 
ment on foot to erect a Cathedral at 
Delhi. The Competition for the new 
Parliament Buildings at Ottaw’a, which 
closes early in April, has attracted several 
well-known Englishmen. One of the most 


Uie re-planning of Athens, for which Mi 
1. H. Mawson has been engaged. 

The preliminary programme for th 
1 enth International Congress of Arclutect 
has been issued. The meeting will tab 
place m St. Petersburg in 1915. The Hon 
Secretary of the British Section is Mi 
o n V. Simpson and the Internationa 
Committee will meet in May this year. 
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EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SUGGESTS PLANS FOR INEX¬ 
PENSIVE SMALL FARM HOUSE 
FOR TENANT OR OWNER 

The Department of Agriculture has made 
public the first of a series of plans for 
farmhouses prepared with a view to enab¬ 
ling farmers to construct inexpensive and 
better homes. The basis of the inquiry 
is the belief that .the farmhouse is the 
most important building on the farm and 
money judiciously expended in its planning 


in any event seek the services of architects. 

A typical perspective and plan, recom¬ 
mended by the Department of Agriculture, 
are reproduced. 

A RECENT LEGAL DECISION 



FARM TENANT HOUSE 

and construction is well invested. The 
objects sought in the plans are to provide 
structures reasonable in cost and of good 
material, and so arranged as to give the 
maximum in health, comfort, and happi¬ 
ness to the family, and added 
convenience to the housewife in 
her domestic operations. 

The plans made public are for 
the construction of an inexpensive 
farm tenant house. The provision 
of proper tenant houses on farms, 
it is believed, is of increasing im¬ 
portance to farm management 
because of the increasing number 
of rented farms, the growing de¬ 
mand of tenants for modern 
houses, and a better understand¬ 
ing of the influences of the home 
upon farm labor and field 
efficiency. 

The Government gives no evidence of 
intention to supersede the architect in this 
proposed course, as it is believed that the 
class that would accept these plans and 
build on the suggestions given, would not 


EFFECT OF ARBITRATION CLAUSE 

The arbitration clause in a building 
contract referred to questions arising be¬ 
tween the contractor and the owner, and 
not to questions concerning the perform¬ 
ance of duties by the architect 
himself. In an action for the 
balance due under the contract 
the controversy was mainly as 
to the conduct of the architect. 
It was alleged, and there was 
evidence tending to show, that 
he was capricious and un¬ 
reasonable in refusing to ap¬ 
prove of work that had been 
done in strict accordance with 
his directions. It was held 
that if questions arise between 
contracting parties not includ¬ 
ed in the arbitration clauses, 
or if the questions raised re¬ 
late to failure or dereliction 
in the performance of duties by the 
architects themselves, the right to have 
these matters passed upon by the jury 
cannot be denied upon the ground of failure 
to arbitrate, and the failure of the con¬ 


•CITCHCN YARD. 



rAKH TENANT M O U 3 E 


tractor to submit the controversy to arbi¬ 
tration could not deprive him of his right 
to have it passed on by a jury. 

Smith v. Cunningham Piano Co., Penn¬ 
sylvania Supreme Court, 86 Atl. 1067. 
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A LESSON IN FIRE PREVENTION 
ONLY PARTLY LEARNED 

In spite of the proverbial public forget¬ 
fulness, the “Triangle Fire” which occurred 
in New York three years ago, causing 
nearly one hundred and fiftv fatalities, 
has not entirely failed in teaching its 
dearly-bought lesson. Since its occurrence 
niany factory owners have, of their own 
initiative, taken precautions toward elimi¬ 
nating fire toss through the better ecjuip- 
ment of their plants, and by instituting 
a more or less efficient system of fire-drill 
among their employees. Other owners, 
who have not voluntarily taken reasonable 
precautions, perhaps because they do not 
feel due responsibility for the safety of 
their employees, now have the tangible 
incentive of law. 

Fire-drills were held in schools and 
factories in all parts of New York, lest 
month, in response to the request of the 
fire commissioner that the third anni¬ 
versary of the Triangle disaster be made 
an occasion for the study of fire prevention 
and life-saving. Several hundred thousand 
persons, pupils of the public schools and 
factorj' workers, are said to have responded 


to alarm signals and made their exit to the 
street by means of fire-escapes and stair¬ 
cases, swiftly and without confusion. 

The installing of automatic sprinklers 
has now become mandatory in some in¬ 
stances, and in all factories within the city 
limits the number of workers is limited to 
the width of the exits. Numerous minor 
preventive measures, which would seem 
too obvious to be necessarily dignified by 
statute, are also made obligator^' under 
penalty of law. Yet the law avails little 
if it be not enforced, and too frequently 
the indifference of officials or the lack of 
public funds for employing sufficient in¬ 
spectors permits many violations to pass 
unchallenged. 

Even if fully enforced, our pre.sent fac¬ 
tory laws are woefully inade<|uate to safe¬ 
guard human life. In retjuiring automatic 
sprinklers to be installed, the law, as a sop 
to the cry of infringement on property 
rights, permits the occupancy to be in- 
crea.sed fifty per cent, so that even if 
safety from fire is increased the congestion 
conditions may be worse than before. Fire 
alarm signal systems are not generally made 
obligatory in factory buildings, and fire-drill 
rules are instituted only voluntarily and by 
a comparatively few enlighter ed owners. 

.As we have had occasion to observe 
before, laws are, after all, only the codified 
opinions and customs of a part of the 
people, and that fraction is not always the 
most intelligent or most desirous of the 
general welfare. Yet even the well-in¬ 
tentioned factory owner ordinarily assumes 
that in following the requirements of the 
factory law, or that portion of it with 
which he happens to be familiar, he is 
discharging all of his obligations to society. 
It then becomes the duty of the architect to 
explain to his client the advantages of 
proper construction, irrespective of the 
minimum requirements of law% to em¬ 
phasize the merits of the fire-tower isolated 
from possible flame and gases, of automatic 
sprinklers, of fire-alarm systems, fire¬ 
fighting apparatus, and facilities for stor¬ 
ing so as to minimize fire hazards. Such 
efforts on the part of the architect are of 
greatest educational value to the public 
and, as their beneficial results become 
obvious, are more than likely to find a 
place on the statute books. 
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P RESENT TENDENCY TOWARD 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

On another page of this issue appears 
the announcement of a competition to 
secure a plan for the development of a 300 - 
acre tract in California. Whatever the 
merits of the proposition, or its attractive¬ 
ness to possible competitors, it is at least 
significant of the increasing tendency 
toward a very broad conception of archi¬ 
tectural design. The idea of planning a 
citv where a wilderness now exists is as 
old as the myth of Romulus and Remus, but 
the speedy realization of such designs in 
rapid succession, along lines of permanence 
and even grandeur, is distinctly modern. 

Within a very few years two great 
capital cities have been or are soon to be 
“made to order” through the adoption 
of plans for which architects were largely 
responsible—Canberra, the capital of a 
continent, and Delhi, the new seat of 


government for the Indian Empire. Even 
before the plans for these important monu¬ 
ments to national and professional fame 
were fully drafted there came the distant 
rumblings, dim at first but now become 
very distinct, of a world capital, conceived 
with consummate attention to every civic 
need, to be built as a cosmopolitan center 
of all art, science and religion. 

If there is a fascination in fashioning 
men’s houses and workshops and adjusting 
their parts to the needs or whims of the 
individual, how much greater is the appeal 
to the imagination in planning for the 
needs, and to some degree in directing the 
destiny, of a whole community! We 
cannot expect frequent opportunities to 
mould the capitals of empires, but the 
modern architect is fortunate in being so 
often called upon to suggest the develop¬ 
ment of cities which will eventually rise, 
and sometimes, let us hope, rapidly, to 
fulfill his prophetic vision. 
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OCIETY OF BEAUX- 
ARTS ARCHITECTS 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S B.A.A. STU¬ 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF APRIL 7th, 1914 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 124 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 55 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the;— 

CLASS “A”—IV PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“The Fine Arts Dep.\rtment of an American 
University” 

The following students received Second Medal:—R. Schu¬ 
macher, I. Pisciotta and L. Hirschfeld, ('olumbia University, 
New York City; D. McLachlan and J. VanAlsl, Jr., Atelier 
Hirons, New York City; C. White, Atelier Brown-Bour¬ 
geois, S. F. A. C., San Francisco, Cal.; H. B. Register and T. 
Bendell, University of Pennsvlvania, Sch. of Archt., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ‘ ‘ 

*Note. —Fom^arded to New York Judgment for higher 
award. 


The Class “A"—IV Projet Competition, subject, 
“The Fine Arts Department of an American Uni¬ 
versity,” gave most unsatisfactory results. Very 
few of the plans showed study and the elevations 
as a whole were completely lacking in character and 
scale. It was impossible to conceive of most of 
the designs being in any way connected with a nui- 
versity. No projets showed .sati.sfactory .solutions 
in both plan and elevation and accordingly no first 
medals were awarded. Among the second medals 
there were .several good elevations; notably two stud¬ 
ied along colonial lines, one Italian in feeling and 
one Gothic, this last submitted from San Francisco. 

Eight Second Medals and 27 Mentions were 
awarded. Five drawings were thrown “H. C.” 
for various reasons and 15 received no awards. 


The Committee on Education in New^ York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
124 Esqui.sses (Preliminary Sketches) and 28 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the:— 

CLASS ‘ A” & ARCHEOLOGY—IV PROJET 

(Problem in Design) 

“A Gothic’ Mausoleum” 



w Ynrk Citv' D. M. Hunt and E. O. McDonald, University 
^ Pennsylvania: Sch. of Archt.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Class “A" & “B”—IV Archaeology Projet 
^Competition wa.s .scarcely up to the average of 
work in this line, as regards presentation. The 
eriod however, wa.s carefully adhered to and some 
^fflcstimr .solutions of the problem were presented. 
*”t^ven Third Medals and 14 Mentions were 
J^ded One drawing was thrown “H. C.” and 

« received no awards. 


rhe Committee on Education in New York 
and its Local Committee in San Francisco received 

5 Drawings in the: 


m 


CLASS “A” & “B”—IV MEASURED 
DRAWINGS 

The following students received Third Medal:—W. P. Nuzum, 
Cam. Inst, of Tech., Kttsburgh, Pa.; T. Bendell, University of 
Pennsylvania, Sch. of Archt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS “A” & “B”—1\ MEASURED 
DRAWINGS 

Three Measured Drawings were submitted at this 
judgment. Two of these were careful drawings 
of foreign subjects. The third and most interesting 
w a.s an excellent presentation of a colonial doorway 
w'hich occasioned much favorable comment by the 

Tw o Third Medals and one Mention were award¬ 
ed. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
it.s Ix>cal Committee in San Francisco received 49 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “A”—IV ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 

“A Forest Look-out” 

The following students received Third Medal:—L. C. Rosen¬ 
berg. Mass. Inst, of Tech., Boston, Mass.; F. Allamand, Atelier 
Baur—S. F. A. C., San Francisco, Cal.; Edw. Flanders. Atelier 
Brown-Bourgeois, S. F. A. C., San Francisco, Cal.; H. Sternfeld, 
I'niversity of Pennsyvania, Sch. of Archt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASS “A”—IV ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 

“A Forest Look-out” 

This competition produced many excellent es- 
quis.ses, one from Mass. Institute of Technology 
and tw’o from San Francisco Ateliers being espe¬ 
cially noteworthy. The jury wishes to congratulate 
the students on the high quality of the work present¬ 
ed. Much imagination and great .skill in presen¬ 
tation were in evidence. 

Third Medals awarded, 4, Mentions awarded, 6. 
No Awards, 39. 


1 jic on ii.aucation m INew York and 

its Local Committee in San Francisco received 59 
Sketches in the:— 

CLASS “B”—IV ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 

(Rendered Sketch) 

“A Stone oh M.4rble Screen” 

following students received Mention:— G. A. Ebeling 

Pitts^urrff'^P.’ h Inst- of Tech! 

Pittsburgh. Pa., S. Vosper, Atel.er ( orbett, New York Cilv 

Ohio*D"j'ramemn^t7’ Arehtl. Club, Cinciniuti: 

cmio, U. J. ( ameron. Atelier Ware, New York City. 


an Marble Screen” 

The Class “B” Esquisse-Esquisse ComDetitk 
are generally most unsatisfactoiy in their^ul 

SbiS rt T 

Mentions awarded. 7. No Awards, 52. 
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^ AND COMMENT The iir*t exhibili 


CITY PLANNING COMPETITION 
A telegram received states that 
Richmond, California Canal Subdivision 

Sart? Lewis P. Hobart and 

onaries H Cheney, architects, of San 
Francisco Associate advisers to prena^e 
program for a City Planning Competition 

a^re 

iar?r„ ?anT •Eand’dd- 

Wi-tion^'o tie 

aaMsers, C rocker building, San Francisco. 


travelling fellowship COMPFTfTinv 
MAS.SACHLSETTS INSTITL ^ ^ 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

The Department of Architecture nf ih« 

den.fwho“lr'L'’^ ’"'"''■-a'* »"■- 

wutive rear, ;a Passed t«o cori- 

the last threryears °<“P“'-'"'ant within 

by September 'l Kuro|)e 

April «1 and closlrifia, 

T SQU.VRE CLUB BUYS SITE 

f^tb* i" 'phn “■*' T 
taken title to nr Pa., has 

St-eet, coListinTT^-'\P" Quince 

two Stoil strble*" 

'Dto a club hwse * ^ " remodel 

active artistic^ !!!£«*^ 

^^l^quate quarters ”1^*1?” ^a^e 

^^ing membmhip 

'[ill surnunTthinl, that i 

■■MadelphSt SirSr‘ i 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 

^ of AmeSa Tu’*''*”" “f '.be Allied Artists 
ra!,f li ’ . organization of which was 

ho Municipal Galleries in the Washine- 

on March 

mel^7n 

nf ?u '*1 **'®.sr*o<-tion by the Allied Artists 
re f Municipal Galleries, The opening 

d Ijr s[ide, will undoubtedly have an 
t. educational value and insure a lar^rand 

'- aOenH' attendance. In fact th? daily 

I OoS nnnil^' than 

AUOO pupils, makes it certain that these 

representative pictures will serve a ve^ 
ffood purpose. 

AIh'.H intention of the 

^ tionsln^th r oncourage similar exhibi- 

and in O ^ «ttier cities, 

and in this way stimulate in the minds 

ot the pupils, nearing graduation, an ap- 
. preciation of good art. 

t recent Academy exhibition taxed 
t^o the utmost the wall space of the Vander¬ 
bilt pilleries, the only gallery of large 

toR Id ci^ "as decided 
to hold this exhibition of the Allied Artists, 

no suitable gallery could be found and it 
was only through the generous action of 
the Board of Education in making the 
Municipal Galleries available, that the 
present exhibition became possible. 

TWENTY NEW MUSEl MS FOR NEW YORK 

-An organization with the lengthy title 
of “Association for the Establishment and 
Maintenance for the People of New York 
of Museums of the Peaceful Arts,” has 
been organized under charter from the 
State Board of Regents. 

The proposed museums,—there are at 
present twenty projected,—will, it is stated, 
as a group be the largest in the world 
and it is estimated will cost between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000. It is re¬ 
ported that the incorporators have already 
secured more than a million dollars towards 
the fund. Twenty industries are outlined 
in the prospectus, each of which, it is 
stated, will have its separate museum 
building. 
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FEW “ SKYSCRAPERS ” ERECTED IN 
NEW YORK IN 1913 

From a table prepared by Rudolph P. 
Miller, Superintendent of Buildings of M an¬ 
hattan, it appears that there was a marked 
decrease in the number of “skyscrapers 
built in Manhattan in 1913, as compared 
to the preceding year, and that but fif¬ 
teen buildings over twelv^e stories were 
proposed, as against thirty-three in 191f2. 

The location of tall buildings continues 
to be in the lower, or downtown section of 
the city. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION 

The directors of the forthcoming Ex¬ 
position to be held in New Orleans, La., 
have very wisely sought the co-operation 
of the New Orleans Chapter of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects in insuring the 
architectural success of the group of build¬ 
ings to be erected. 

Twenty-six buildings are projected. A 
committee of five of the Chapter members 
have been in conference with the exposi¬ 
tion managers. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Jo.seph H. McGuire announces the 
removal of his office.s to 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mr. John James Kilaber, architect, an¬ 
nounces that he has opened offices at 2£5 
Fifth avenue, New York City, where he 
will practice his profession. He desires to 
receive manufacturers’ samples and cata¬ 
logues. 


BOOK NOTE 

Grinling Gibbons and His Compeers. 
Illustrated by sixty phototypes of the 
principal carvings in the Churches of 
St. James, Piccadilly, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Edited by Albert E. Bullock, 
F.R.I.B.A. Heavy paper portfolio, size 
thirteen by seventeen inches. Price 
$11.00 bound. London: J. Tiranti & Co. 
Whatever of the arts as applied to archi¬ 
tecture was in existence in England prior 
to the ascension of William and Mary 


in 1689, was characterized by an austerity 
evident in the decorative work, if such it 
might be called, that was apparent during 
the earlier Tudor period. 

When William and Mary came to rule 
over England, their court became an assem¬ 
blage of lighter spirits than was present 
during earlier reigns dominated by monas¬ 
tic influences. About 1695 England saw 
the zenith of the fame of Wren, Lely, 
Evelyn and many another artist whose 
name will endure for all times. We are 
told in this work that it was Evelyn, 
the Dutch-English painter, who first dis¬ 
covered Grinling Gibbons, and that it was 
later through the influence of Lely, Evelyn, 
Wren and May, that he was afforded an 
opportunity to demonstrate his skill as a 
carver. 

By Wren, it is stated. Gibbons was 
employed first at Windsor and subsequently 
at St. James’ Church, Piccadilly, and at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

His appointment to execute a series of 
carvings in the latter, a structure regarded 
then, as now, with deepiest rev'erence, 
prov'es that his skill was recognized while 
the result of this work, still extant, shows 
the appreciative and artistic perception of 
his patrons. There can be no doubt that 
Gibbons was the greatest of the early wood 
carvers. His Avonderful skill comprised not 
only the purest ideals in composition, but 
a mastery of his tools and a thorough 
knowledge of the woods he employed. 

Many of his critics have sought to qualify 
his ability by asserting its heaviness of 
execution and the complexity of his com¬ 
positions. They are not able, however, 
to point to his peer in this form of art. 
The work of Grinling Gibbons, shown 
in this portfolio, irrefutably answers all 
criticism. 

The preparation of this work in portfolio 
form (there are sixty-one plates, size twelve 
by sixteen inches), is well considered as 
it enables the user to remove desired plates 
for closer study or for the purpose of sug¬ 
gestive drawing. The reproductions not 
only include Grinling Gibbons’ handi¬ 
work, but comprehensively show its sur¬ 
roundings and it is thus possible to discover 
its relation and value in the decorative 
treatment of the various locations where it 
has been placed. 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

The Colonial Works, Inc., whose fac¬ 
tory and mam office is at 225 Norman 

Si 7 • - Chicago, HI 

Lir'a t’ 

under fJt T varnishes 

undj the trade name of “Colonial,” which 

11 may be had upon application. 

The makers direct attention to the e\ 
tensive line listed tu 1 i 

paS or^f all kinds of work requiring 
of-doors. mside or out- 


finishing interior woodwork 

AW„tTtS”"has'h 

Sh V“.vton, O 

that eent " ” principal cities) 

“ to the*s”nishi'*'*' information 

tith SDccial .!f * interior wood work 

Tt* illnTrathl"'- Company, 

wmpanvtf,""! T 'he ai- 

“ils '^bied* ‘ the best nieth- 

Secure artistie P’’actical e.xperience, to 
artistic and satisfactory results. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT 
siv^ well-bound book of 200 pages size 

t tleS"i-'hee, and em 
titled \our Home and Its Decoration ” 

sKriT n-P’**'' PliblisheSX The 

fctm'en. rr” ,Ce"W- Decorative 

department, Cleveland, O., “for the use 
of architects and home builders.” 

on the directions 

on the decoration of new houses or the re 

^rl^ ‘"Thr? of old struc¬ 

tures. I he text matter, it is stated has 

inThrXr'^ experience 

found to „ff departments, and will be 

Hrcht^ n '■ aasgestions to the 

arcmtect. There are many well executed 

reproductions of exterior and interior ?e 

signs, and a number of colored plates 

wEms'’'‘r Sherwin- 

tn nt that in order 

o place this work in the hands of architects 

on fh! warded to them postpaid, 

on the receipt of $1.65. 


able Pyrofu^e^ built-in and port- 

•Gently issued illustrated in a 

t‘‘oyers have beJ^”*^^ • ^I^^'bage des- 

r^haps, ne^sa^T ^ ^«lP^*-tant and, 

<lomestic arran^n/^^*^*^^ ^ modern 

Paratus to disnnso feconomical ap- 
*^age is a materSd .accumulated gar- 

'tur ■" 

""triers 

tuiyers may be had garbage des- 

J i>ehad upon application 


pyrofuse 


“PR.4CTIC.4L HOMEBUILDING” 
“Practical Homebuilding” is the title 

of a pamphlet of forty pages that has 
been recently issued for general distribu- 
the North Western Expanded 
Metal Co. Chicago, Ill. It is an interest¬ 
ing booklet and contains valuable informa¬ 
tion as to the use of expanded metal in 
the construction of modern houses. The 
illustrations are of a number of dignified 
examples of suburban domestic architect- 
ure, wherein expanded metal has been 
used. Ihe text fully describes the methods 
employed. 

It IS interesting to note the reiteration 
in this pamphlet to the lay-reader of the 
necessity for securing the service of a com- 
architect before proceeding to build 
the home, and the warning, many times 
given, as to the disastrous results that 
u^ally ensue when this course is not taken. 
This recognition of the value and necessity 
of professional advice, in the building of the 
home, from so competent a source, will 
doubtless serve to prevent many of the 
expensive errors that have been made when 
advice of this nature has not been asked 
and taken. 

The pamphlet may be had upon request. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 

The artistic application of ornaniental 
iron and bronze, and the possibilities of 
these materials when worked out by intelli¬ 
gent craftsmanship, is interestingly shown 
in a pamphlet issued by the Dow \\ ire and 
Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 

This pamphlet illustrates not only the 
use of bronze and iron in places where 
they are generally applied decoratively, 
but also shows several unusual uses that 
will have suggestive value to architects. 

The pamphlet is of 125 pages, size ten 
by thirteen inches. It will be sent to 
architects upon request. 

ARCHITECTURAL PLASTIC WORK 

The Grisanti Statuary Company, 304 
Campbell Street, Louisville, Ky., who have 
recently acquired the business of The 
Standard Plastic Relief Company, have 
issued a pamphlet illustrating a line of 
composition capitals and brackets for in¬ 
terior and exterior decorations, that it is 
desired to bring to the attention of archi¬ 
tects. 

These capitals are made of an exterior 
composition, Portland cement, and fibrous 
plaster. It is stated that thorough tests 
and careful experimentations have enabled 
these makers to overcome many imper¬ 
fections heretofore an objectionable feature 
of plastic work for these purposes. The 
illustrations would seem to indicate very 
carefully and artistically designed inotiA’es, 
and the work executed is apparently worthy 
of the attention of architects. 


BRICK SCALES AND TABLES 

In issuing a series of Brick Scales and 
Tables, the Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 
desires to aid in eliminating, so far as 
possible, the labor which is incident to the 
draughtsman’s preparation of drawings for 
a brick structure. Too often, the publish¬ 
ers believe, the designer has been deterred 
from the use of an otherwise v^ery desirable 
bond and pattern by the real difficulties 
that lie in adjusting the brick units to 


the wall dimensions, and has thus lo^ one 
of the finest and subtlest artistic CTecK. 
These Scales and Tables are said to k the 
result of mature architectural experience, 
and a little time spent by the designer 
in familiarizing himself with them will, 
it is believed, convince him of their practical 
value, not only in the saving of time and 
in the accuracy of the work, but also in 
the opening up of new and higher possi¬ 
bilities in the artistic treatment of brick¬ 
work. 

The limited edition of Brick Scales and 
Tables is offered, together with a booklet 
on “Bonds and Mortars,” previously noted, 
at $3.00 per set. 


ELECTRIC PROPELLER FANS 

Bulletin No. 208, issued by B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., 
illustrates a number of the newer designs 
of electrically propelled heating and ven¬ 
tilating fans. 

The long experience and large manu¬ 
facturing facilities of this company, it is 
claimed, enables them to supply these 
fans adapted to every requirement. Full 
information and catalogues will be sent 
on request. 


COLONIAL HARDWARE 

Colonial hardware, in its strictest appli¬ 
cation, as applied to the various styles of 
architecture associated with the Colonial 
development of this countrj% designed and 
executed by P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn., is illustrated and described in a 
recently issued pamphlet. 

The various designs appear to be .so 
accurately wrought and so thoroughly in 
keeping with the different styles for which 
they are intended, that architects should 
have no difficulty in selecting such patterns 
as will insure that strict adherence to 
period styles now regarded as necessary in 
interior fitting. The pamphlet, which will 
be mailed on request, should be in the hands 
of every designer .and specification wTiter. 
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BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

By C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A.I.A. 

ARCHITECT AND SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS. BOARD OF EDUCATIO.N. NEW YORK CITY 


T he educational authorities of New 
York City have recently completed 
and placed in operation another 
. manual training high school. This 
>s the second to be located in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, which borough will also soon 
nave a vocational school. 

thus have another instance of the 
fapidity with which manual and technical 
instruction is being provided for in secon¬ 
dary schools in New York, where but a few 
years ago they were principally planned 
tor classical studies. 


The physical limitations of the site 
upon which the new Bushwick High School 
is located necessitated the planning of a 
compact building, a portion of w^hich is 
five stories high, that section in w’hich 
the lunchroom is located being six stories, 
exclusive of the cellar. 

The total accommodations afforded are 
for upwards of 1,750 students. 

One of the problems was that of the 
complete isolation of the shops, from some 
of which, particularly that for sheet metal 
work, the noise at times is not only con- 
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siderable in volume, but peculiarly pene¬ 
trating in character. 

By reference to the plans it will be seen 
that this has been accomplished through 
the placing of the shops in the rear wing, 
readily accessible by means of connecting 
corridors, and safeguarded by two double 
stairways. 

The windows of the classrooms face away 
from the shops. 

This plan permits of heavy construc¬ 
tion. Some of the shop floors pro\dde 
for live loads of up to 250 pounds per 
square foot—being all localized, with re¬ 
sulting economy in construction. 

The placing of the auditorium on the 
first floor, readily accessible from the 
streets, making it available to the public 
as well as to the school, is in accordance 
with the fixed policy which the Board of 
Education of the City of New York has 
been following for a number of years. 
This applies as well to elementary schools. 

The 1,250 sittings in the auditorium are 
divided between the main floor and the 
gallery. The.se are of the fixed opera house 
type, the floors being inclined to afford 
proper lines of sight. 


The stage or platform will seat nearly 
100 back of the line of the proscenium arch. 

Preparation has been made for the carry¬ 
ing on of extensive experiments in con¬ 
junction wnth lectures and demonstrations. 

There has been placed in the floor of the 
stage, very near the front, a large pocket, 
covered by a trap door, in which are ar¬ 
ranged gas, electric, steam and water 
connections, together with drainage facili¬ 
ties, adapted for ready extension to the 
demonstration table. This table is fully 
equipped, is mounted on wheels, and when 
not in use is kept in the preparation room 
at the rear of the stage. 

When required for lecture purposes it 
is rolled into position at the front of the 
stage, and connection quickly made with 
water, gas, electricity or steam as nmy be 
recjuired. 

Another feature of standard equipment 
is the fireproof booth and the screen for 
nioving pictures, now- an important part 
in educational work. Opaque screens are 
provided to shut out the natural illumina¬ 
tion of the room when desired. 

The lowest story, which, although marked 
‘ c*ellar” on the plans, is really a basement, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM. ARRANGED tX)R INDIVIDI AL INSTRI CTION 


accommodates the locker rooms, shower 
baths and toilets, a complete equipment 
of which is placed on either side of the 
building, one for the boys and another for 
the girls; a receiving room, storeroom, 
mechanical laboratory, generating and power 
plant, and covers the entire area of the 
building, which is about 175 feet square. 

So also does the basement, which, through 
a change in the grade of the street, really 
has become all above the street level, 
and is, in fact, the first floor. 

Here are placed the main entrances 
and halls, the auditorium, gymnasiums, 
one each for boys and girls, class and other 
rooms. 

The floor above is the same area, con¬ 
taining the upper part of the gymnasiums 
and auditorium. 

Above this the plan is that of a court 
enclosed on three sides, thus admitting 
an abundance of light and air to all of the 
rooms facing thereon. 


This is important inasmuch as the wings 
have a double tier of rooms, with a corridor 
in the center, the laboratories being placed 
in the ends of the wings at the front, thus 
insuring light on three sides. Attached 
to these are the necessary preparation or 
other rooms. 

Lunchrooms for boys and girls are placed 
above the shops, on what is practically 
the sixth floor. 

The balance of the building being a story 
lower, made it possible to provide outdoor 
recreation space of some 12,000 square feet, 
through the paving of the roof of the lower 
portion with tile, laid in Portland cement. 

The distribution and use of the various 
rooms throughout the building, as shown 
by the plans, has much in common with 
other schools of the type, and may, there¬ 
fore, be not particularly interesting. 

A consideration of the principle upon 
which stairways, exits and other features 
are planned, together with the all-important 
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question of safety from fire and panic 
and the reduction of fire risk, is not so 
obvious, and may, possibly, be more per¬ 
tinent at this time. 

In planning the corridors or hallways 
consideration is given, not so much to 
width for appearance sake, but width 
as being necessary for the maximum num¬ 
ber of students who may use same at a 
given moment. 


but it has been found that greater conveni¬ 
ence of administration is made possible 
by continuing all stairways through to 
the top floor. 

The maximum width of stairways for 
the regular use of students of secondary 
schools, such as this, is five feet. 

Exits are planned on the basis of fifteen 
feet in width for the first 500 students, 
six inches additional width being pro- 



KOI RTH FLOOR CORRIDOR 


This is based upon the capacity of each 
floor, as represented by an allowance of 
one student for each fifteen scjuare feet of 
floor space of all rooms. While there may 
never be so many occupants, provision is 
made for the maximum. 

This, in turn, fixes the number of stair¬ 
ways, on the basis of a minimum width of 
four feet for the first fifty students, and 
one foot additional width for each addi¬ 
tional 100 students. This rule applies 
to the stairways of each story. 

The lower stories may thus require 
more stairways than the upper stories. 


vided for each 100 additional students. 

This rule applies only for exits that are 
regularly in use, and does not include 
the rear exits for the assembly room or 
similar outside doors. 

The rule underlying the principle of 
the proportioning of exits, stairways and 
corridors, is that they shall be sufiicient to 
permit of the building being vacated by 
its occupants, in an orderly manner, within 
three minutes of the sounding of the alarm 
signal system, with which each building 
is equipped. 

This limit of time is that agreed upon by 
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the Committee on Fire Prevention of the 
Public Schools of the City of New York. 
It consisted of a chief from the Fire De¬ 
partment, an engineer from each of the 
five Borough Building Departments, and 
the architect of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, who acted as chairman. 

The investigation was most thorough, 
and extended over several months. 

It was felt that the first point to be 
settled was the fixing of some rule by which 
a school building might be readily tested 
as to its having a sufficient number of 
stairways and exits. 

After considering the number of pupils 
which would pass out in double line at 
the foot of the regulation four-foot stair¬ 
way, in one minute, and the time required 
for the fire apparatus to reach the building 
after the alarm has been sent in from the 
fire alarm telegraph box, with which each 
building is equipped, it was decided that 
“each building shall have a sufficient num¬ 
ber of fireproof stairw-ays and exits to 
permit of its occupants vacating same in 
not more than three minutes in non- 
fireproof and not to exceed three and one- 
half minutes in fireproof structures; that 
all stairways of all school buildings shall 
be enclosed on each floor with fireproof 
partitions and self-closing fireproof doors.” 

“All classroom doors to open into the 
rooms. All stair doors aboA’^e the first floor 
and basement where exit is had shall open 
into the stairway following the line of flow' 
of the pupils and out at the first floor 
or basement toward exits. All exit doors 
to open out.” 

Another important point was the deter¬ 
mination to eliminate all direct connection 
between the main floors and boiler, engine 
or storerooms in the cellars. This is pro- 
'"ided for by fireproof stairways and pas¬ 
sageways, at either end of which are placed 
fireproof doors made to close automatically, 
one of them being the standard fireproof 
door with fusible link. 

The thickness of the floor system of 
the Bushwick High School, in common with 
the other fireproof school buildings of 
New York, together with the clear story 
heights of fourteen feet three inches, makes 
possible a system of double stairways. 

These are of fireproof construction and 
■are enclosed on each floor with wire glass 


set in steel frames w'ith metal self-closing 
doors. Metal is also used for all trim and 
doors for shops, storerooms, closets, ele¬ 
vators, dust chutes and in and about all 
portions of the heating and ventilating 
apparatus. 

All floors and corridors above the audi¬ 
torium level, together w’ith some of the 
toilet storerooms, are paved wdth asphalt. 
Cement is used for the shops, lunchrooms 
and some storerooms. The floors of all 
laboratories are tile. 

The fire risk is. therefore, reduced to 
a minimum, especially when the character 
of the occupancy of the building is taken 
into consideration. 

The further use of metal for interior trim 
and equipment is anticipated just as soon 
as the educational authorities can be in¬ 
sured against a repetition of their experi¬ 
ence of some years ago, w'hen they were 
forced to abandon the use of metal ward¬ 
robes, bookcases and other equipment 
because of an increase in price of something 
like 300 per cent. 

It will be noticed, perhaps, that there is 
an absence of stand pipes, tanks and fire 
pumps as a special fire fighting equipment. 

Provision is made on each floor and in 
the shops for the installation of three 
gallon liquid fire extinguishers, together 
wdth fire hooks and axes. This equipment 
could be increased at the pleasure of the 
Fire Commissioner, but the authorities 
have agreed that in the event of fire it is 
the duty of the principal to see that the 
alarm is sent in from the fire alarm tele¬ 
graph box and that the building be imme¬ 
diately vacated by both teachers and 
pupils, the extinguishing of the fire to 
devolve solely upon the Fire Department, 
and that there shall be no overlapping of 
duties. 

In no other way is it possible to provide 
against the occupants of the building 
attempting to extinguish a fire which, 
in so many instances, is unsuccessful, 
while the time wasted is that which should 
have been utilized in summoning the Fire 
Department and in vacating the premises. 

Few people seem to realize that much 
better progress could be made in fire ex¬ 
tinguishing if the building be vacated of its 
occupants and the street cleared for the 
arrival of the fire apparatus. 
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A VISIT TO RODIN 

By CLYDE HUNT 

Having received an invitation from Rodin 
to visit him at Meudon, I took the train 
from the Gare Montparnasse, Paris, and 
in fifteen minutes arrived at a little station 
overlooking the valley of the Seine. Mon¬ 
sieur Rodin’s red brick villa was pointed 
out on an opposite hill half a mile away. 
On nearer approach. Mount Valerien (where 
rests the great fortress erected for the 
protection of Paris) reminded me of the 
Acropolis at Athens. Passing along an 
avenue bordered with trees, I arrived at a 
small gate in the rear of Rodin’s house and, 
after ringing the bell, a man servant, 
wearing a blue apron, came out and 
took my card to the master. 

The servant soon returned and as we 
talked, a jovial robust man of seventy-four 
with a white beard and wearing a black 
velvet beret and long dressing gown and 



ADAM 


tipi>et in place of a coat, came around the 
corner of the house. It was the master, 
who most graciously welcomed me. I 
admired the view and asked him if it 
did not remind him of the Acropolis. 
He said he bad never been to Athens, 
whereupon I, of course, remarked, “You 



EVE 

have a modern Athens here with your 
great works.” 

The master then took me to his museum 
of antiquities where there was a beautiful 
Greek marble torso and legs of a man. 
Rodin called my attention to the wonderful 
modeling from all sides. One could see 
the bones under the flesh and he said, 
“It almost walks.” Then we admired a 
large marble head of the early Renaissance 
period, w-hich he said was almost as fine 
as the Greek antique. The moment had 
arrived that for several years I had been 
looking forward to—“A Visit to Rodin’s 
Atelier.” A few steps from the museum 
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brought us there. The atelier is the one 
that was built for Rodin’s works at the 
exposition in 1900. He had it re-erected 
at Meudon. As we entered the large build¬ 
ing we could see all the statues that fill it, 
covered with white cloths, excepting a few 
casts and the great Balzac w'hich illuminated 
one corner and which is still in the original 
plaster form as when first shown. I believe 
it to be the greatest statue to a modern 
man, and yet it is not in marble or bronze. 
Rodin uncovered a small and delicate 
marble of three nude figures composed of a 
young man with two figures floating over his 
head—“Inspiration,” I think he called it. 
The master asked to be excused a 
moment as he went to get his assistant. 
There I was alone, surroimded by the great 
works of the greatest sculptor in the 
country. Soon they returned, and the 
assistant, who turned out to be his modeler, 
and has been with him for fourteen years, 
was sent to get a portfolio of his etchings. 



and photographs of some of his latest 
works that w’ere in his Paris atelier in the 
Rue de V’arenne. After we were seated 
he showed me the photographs of the new 
busts and some beautifully executed dry 
points. 

I said I had remarked several new 
things of his in the Luxembourg. He said. 



ST. JOHN 


“Yes, but they have over thirty and only 
part of them were exhibited.” I told 
him I had often admired his works in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City, 
and he asked me how' they were placed. 
I said they were placed very well and told 
him w'here. I remarked that some day 
they would undoubtedly build a room 
to hold his works. He said that if they did 
he would send them others. He had his 
assistant uncover two nude female figures; 
one on her back floating downward and the 
other apparently kneeling on the former 
with her hands and head on her breast. 
Rodin kept turning the figures until he had 
them in just the right light, and then 
told me to look at the beautiful shadow s and 
lines they made. Next he uncovered a 
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small female figure with the arms and legs 
in such a position that it reminded me of an 
exquisite shell. I told him so and he said, 
“What do you mean?” I repeated that 
it reminded me of a mother-of-pearl oyster 
shell, as one could almost see the color 
and form of the shell. He said, “Good 
idea.” Taking out of his vest pocket a 
stub of a pencil, he wrote on the base of 
the statuette "'Coquille de perle.” 

We next looked at one of several 
designs he made for the Victor Hugo 
statue before deciding on the one now placed 
in the Palais Royal Gardens. It stands 
in a grotto, and at the feet are several 
small nude figures representing Poetry, 
etc. Next he had uncovered a statue 
which he called “Immortality”—represent¬ 
ing a dead poet in a grotto lying prone 
with only his head raised and floating 
close to his brow are several nude figures. 
He had uncovered the “Bronze Age” 
and turning to me said, “Never mind, 
I suppose you know that one.” I replied 
that I did know it and asked when he had 
done it. He answered, “About fifteen 
years ago.” I asked him when he made the 
St. John and he said about the same time. 
Many stories are told about this, and most 
people think it his greatest statue. Some¬ 
one had said that he could not carry out 
the detail of a figure, and when the St. John 
was produced it was so perfect that he 
was then accused of moulding it from life. 
I understand he received only the third 
medal in the salon the year it was exhibited. 

W’e passed a large model designed to 
commemorate labor. It is a graceful tower 
with a winding stairway and bas-reliefs 
all the way to the top. It reminds one 
very much of the leaning tower of Pisa. 

Rodin is a modeler of perfection—a 
poet >vith a big heart who understands 
the value of masses, shadow and large form. 


NOTABLE AWARD TO 
MARY CASSATT, PAINTER 

The Gold Medal of Honor of the Phila¬ 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
highest award in the gift of that institu¬ 
tion, and among the most valued of the art 
trophies awarded in this country, has been 
given to Mary Cassatt, of Philadelphia. 
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Q uantity surveying in 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND 

A COMMUNICATION 
To the Editor, Sir: 

I have only recently had sent me your 
issues of November 19th and November 
26th last, containing Mr. G. Alexander 
Wright’s article on “Quantity Surveying, 
A Necessity for Better Estimatmg Meth¬ 
ods,” which I have read with great interest. 

All Mr. Wright says is indisputable, and 
more might be added. The extreme speed 
and despatch with which building opera¬ 
tions are conducted in America certainly 
makes the employment of the independent 
quantity surveyor an even greater need 
there than in England, if competition is 
to be conducted fairly. The employment 
of the surveyor would relieve the architect 
of much work and responsibility with 
which he is now burdened, and both the 
Client and the Contractor would be assured 
of fair treatment in the final account 
measured and adjusted on the original 
priced quantities in the proper manner. 

The Contractor would also be relieved 
of the hcaA^y cost of a large part of his 
present measuring and estimating staff 
for which he must, under the existing con¬ 
ditions, reimburse himself in his tenders. 

I venture to think, however, that the 
introduction of a system of quantity sur¬ 
veying into America is not quite so simple 
a matter as it would appear; otherwise, un¬ 
less there be some influence working against 
it, it would have been in operation long 
before this. Even as I write I note that, 
according to the footnote on the front page 
of Mr. Weight’s article, seventeen years 
have passed since the matter was first 
raised in your paper! 

I am not able to ascertain that there h 
any influence working against the intro¬ 
duction of a suitable method, though it is 
strange that with a need so obvious no 
movement, either concerted or independent, 
has yet been made. One would have ex¬ 
pected that a system of procedure in 
building works, based on the experienw 
of the older countries, would have been in 
operation long ago in America, where 
improved systems in every business are 
(Continued on page 207) 
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T he opposition to bill¬ 
board REGULATION 

Whenever legal measures are proposed 
with the obvious intention of protecting 
the rights and safety of the public, there 
usually arises a howl of protest from 
selfish interests on the ground that the 
sacredness of property rights or of personal 
liberty is violated. This unpatriotic will¬ 
ingness to sacrifice public safety for private 
gain has been evident in the opposition 
to an ordinance for the regulation of bill¬ 
boards recently discussed before the New 
York City Board of Aldermen. 

One section of the ordinance, which was 
vigorously opposed by a local real estate 
association, provided that there shall be 
no closed roof signs on any except fireproof 
buildings. The reason for this provision 
is obvious to those who are not blinded 
to a consideration of the public welfare by 
their own purely selfish interests. Cer¬ 
tainly it was not merely aesthetic motives 
—important as these are—that recently 
impefled the city firemen to register a 
protest against sky signs. They claimed 
that the serial structures seriously hampered 
their work in fire-fighting by making it 


diflficult or impossible to drag hose over 
the roofs. This objection is sufficiently 
serious to warrant attention, quite aside 
from the hazard of such signs falling in 
times of fire or heavy wdnds. That the 
provision referred to was intended solely 
to deal with the sky-sign as a fire-risk, 
a menace to public safety, would appear 
froni the fact that closed signs are pro¬ 
hibited only on non-fireproof structures. 
Certain real estate interests, however, claim 
that there is no justification for this section 
of the proposed ordinance, and that it 
“is going a great deal too far in the re¬ 
striction of property rights.” 

The interests which so loudly champion 
the sacredness of property seem to be un¬ 
aware of their inconsistency. They appear 
to forget that the property from which they 
or their clients derive advertising revenue 
is surrounded by the property of other 
individuals or associations whose rights 
are entitled to as great consideration as 
their own. A gun-powder factory is not 
dangerous until an explosion or a fire 
occurs, yet society long ago determined 
that no one may jeopardize neighboring 
property by maintaining such a hazard 
even on his own land. 

Combustible roof-signs on non-fireproof 
buildings, if securely placed, do not con¬ 
stitute a menace to neighboring property 
until a fire occurs, but in such an event 
they greatly increase the probabilities of 
loss to the entire community. 

The property rights of the individual 
end where those of society begin. It is a 
false and grossly contorted idea of “personal 
liberty” on the part of many American 
citizens that accounts, in part, for our na¬ 
tional fir^ loss being so many times greater 
than that of European countries. 

M aintaining a community 

STYLE 

St. Augustine, the oldest permanent 
settlement by Europeans in this country, 
seems likely to retain its prestige as a 
pioneer in establishing a precedent for the 
civic regulation of architectural style. Re¬ 
cently a portion of this picturesque old 
town was destroyed by fire, much to the 
regret of the throngs of Northern visitors 
who make annual pilgrimages to its sunny 
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shores and supply many Spanish descend¬ 
ants with a part of their means of gaining 
a livelihood. 

Almost immediately plans were con¬ 
sidered for reconstruction, and seeing the 
danger that threatened the city’s future 
through a mistaken desire for modernity, 
the commissioners of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce have issued to property owmers 
in the burned district a request that they 
follow the traditional styles of the city in 
the improvement of their holdings. It is 
pointed out that however much the citi¬ 
zens of, and visitors to, St. Augustine 
desire modern conveniences and luxuries, 
the charm of the three-century-old Spanish 
and Moorish structures that have attracted 
the tourist these many years cannot wisely 
be sacrificed. 

Of course the climate and unique his¬ 
torical associations of the locality provide 
a part of the attraction, but it certainly is 


easier to appreciate the drama of the 
ancient Spanish adventurers if the back¬ 
ground and atmosphere be in keeping with 
it, and so, if the prevailing stye of build¬ 
ings is not unsuited to their purpose and 
location, of which there seems to be no 
evidence, there is very good reason for main¬ 
taining it in the reconstruction of the city. 

Throughout the country there are many 
communities whose practical and sesthetic 
value would be conserved or increased by 
the maintenance of a general standard of 
architectural style. Some w’ell-known hous¬ 
ing developments by private concerns bear 
eloquent testimony to the merits of civic 
harmony without monotony, and may serve 
as valuable object lessons to guide future 
regulation in other communities by public 
authority. The action of the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Augustine is probably 
only the forerunner of a movement along 
that line. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


DA]VL\GES RECOVERABLE BY OWNER FOR 
BREACH OF CONTRACT 

The owner is only entitled to recover 
from the contractor such damages resulting 
from a breach of the contract by the latter 
as the owner could not have prevented 
by the exercise of reasonable care. 

Pratt V. Dunlap (Conn.), 82 Atl. 195. 
(J. S.) 


DAMAGES FOR FAILURE TO DELIVER 
]VL\TERIALS CONTRACTED FOR 

A contract was entered into for the lum¬ 
ber required by a contractor under a build¬ 
ing contract. Lumber having advanced in 
price further deliveries were refused unless 
the contractor would pay the advance, 
which he refused to do. Action was brought 
for the unpaid price of lumber furnished 
under the contract. The defendant counter¬ 
claimed for breach of contract in failing to 
deliver lumber as demanded. It was held 
that the defendant’s refusal to accept fur¬ 
ther deliveries did not preclude him from 
recovering, as damages for breach of con¬ 
tract, the loss from delay in obtaining the 
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lumber elsewhere. He was under no obli¬ 
gation to accept it from the plaintiff, 
under the conditions attached to their 
offer, which would have required him to 
waive the breach of contract. 

Campfield v. Sauer, 189 Fed. 576. (J. S.) 


PAROL MODIFICATION OF BUILDING 

CONTRACTS—“EXTRA ALLOWANCE ’ 

A written contract for the repair of a 
building according to drawings and speci¬ 
fications made by an architect and aimexed 
to the contract provided that no extra 
charges should be paid or allowed for extra 
work and that any allowance should be 
covered by a writing. It was held that the 
contract might be modified by a subse¬ 
quent parol contract for extra work to com¬ 
ply with changes required by the building 
department. The contractor performing 
this extra work might recover therefor ac¬ 
cording to the oral agreement. The court 
held that any allowance should be cover^ 
by a writing applied only to alterations in 
the work, and did not relate to claims for 
extra work. 

Derrico v. Muller, New York Appellate 
Division, 142 N. Y. Supp., 479. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYING IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 

(Continued from page 204) 

more readily adopted than in any other 
country. Quite a number of young men, 
quantity surveyors trained in the practice 
of one or other of our British systems, 
are now working in America in contractors’ 
offices; they easily adapt themselves to 
the prevailing gamble Mr. Wright describes, 
and things go on as before. Now these 
young men, and many more who are most 
anxious to go, would be perfectly able to 
take up and practice an English system, 
adapted to American requirements, if only 
such a system were properly initiated. 

I am a surveyor myself, and during the 
two years preceding and the year following 
the San Francisco earthtpiake my two 
eldest sons, both trained surveyors, were 
working in America as estimators for 
important contractors, one in New York 
and the other in San Francisco. At that 
time I was naturally much interested in 
American methods, and with particulars 
my sons supplied me, added to those I 
obtained for myself in a visit to America. 
I was enabled to examine the matter 
quite thoroughly. 

I thought then that my sons would re¬ 
main in the States, and set myself to ar¬ 
range a system based upon our English 
methods in w'hich I endeavored to meet 
.American requirements throughout. Owing 
to the need of greater despatch and also 
largely to the sub-contracting system in 
use, our London method in its entirety, 
merely Americanized as required, was not 
adapted for American practice. I realized 
also that to be made acceptable the system 
must be one that could be easily understood 
and worked at once without any difficulty. 
I cannot give here details of my method of 
adaptation but I may say that ft would give 
all the advantages of our English method 
m a manner so that no more time than is 
now required would be expended in obtain¬ 
ing your tenders. A carefully considered 
adaptation to American requirements I 


believe to be of the highest importance, 
and I think that the want of such an adap¬ 
tation has been the only real obstacle 
against the employment of the quantity 
surveyor in America in his proper capacity. 

I discussed my scheme in outline with 
two or three professional men of position 
on your side, and I should have gone fur¬ 
ther with the matter, but at that time 
my sons were desirous of returning to 
work with me in England, and I, being 
always busy with my London practice, 
was obliged to let the matter rest, for the 
time being. 

But I have given much time and careful 
thought to my proped system and I am 
still very desirous of initiating it in America, 
though not (juite as a personal speculation 
as in 190(5. Although I am fully occupied 
over here, I should be very willing if 
sufficient support could be assured me, to 
come and initiate the system myself, arrang¬ 
ing for others to continue the working of it. 

As an initial step, it appears to me it 
would be necessary to ensure that at least 
a number of the members of two repre¬ 
sentative bodies, corresponding say to our 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
Master Builders’ Association, should, after 
I have satisfied them as to the practicability 
of my proposals, agree to accept the method, 
possibly revised or modified in detail, 
as might be agreed upon in conference. 

The movement being thus made, a con¬ 
certed one would have the great advantage 
of establishing from the outset an uniform¬ 
ity of practice recognized by your leading 
associations, which would go far to prevent 
the growing need in America, giving birth 
as time goes on, to a variety of methods; 
which, if differing only slightly, might tend 
to some confusion. 

Finally, I should add that I speak as a 
surveyor of thirty years’ general practice 
in all parts of England, with sundrv^ works 
abroad. 

I am, dear sir. 

Yours very truly, 

John B. Lofting, M.Q.S.A. 




E ngineering tv/techanical 

AND IVl DEPARTMENT 


THE HEATING AND VENTILATION OF 
BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL. BOROUGH OF 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


BY FRANK U. McCANX 

Chief of H. <t* V’. Division, Board of Education, City of New York 

The heating and ventilating of a school 
building of this character, including as it 
does a manual training equipment, con¬ 
fronts the engineer in the design of a large 
power plant with many problems involving 
complexity and multiplicity of details. 

This building is occupied by a day high 
school, with its manual training courses, 
requiring extensive shops with electrically 
driven machines, tools, etc., in addition 
to the usual Latin and commercial high 
school courses. 


In the evenings similar high school 
and trade courses are given, but not all of 
the rooms are occupied. In addition, the 
assembly room, gymnasiums, etc., are used 
many times outside of regular school hours. 

HEATING 

The heating is, in general, cared for by 
direct radiation placed in the several rooms 
underneath windows, and automatically 
controlled by a system of thermostatic heat 
regulation. This radiation is figured upon 
a wall and window loss about double the 
usual German constants, to permit reason¬ 
ably prompt heating-up of rooms before 
school sessions. 

The heating lines and risers are divided 
into groups so that in mild weather about 
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half the direct radiation may be shut off, 
in groups arranged according to exposure 
^ of the several sections of building, merely 

L by turning the handles of a few three-way 

cocks in air lines at a central control board 
in the generator room. 

Also from the same control board and in 
the same manner, all direct radiation, 
except in main offices and toilets, may be 
quickly shut off so that steam will not l>e 
wasted when needed only in the indireets 


for sixty degrees Fahrenheit, except when 
lectures are to be given to the pupils while 
in gymnasium costumes, in which case the 
temperature is raised to seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The assembly room is both heated and 
ventilated by the fresh air supply, which 
is warmed to about fifty-five degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, by indirect radiators in tempering 
stacks, and is re-heated by the same type 
of indirect ra<liators, to the temperature 
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used to heat assembly room, at such times 
as that room is the only one in use. 

A separate steam line supplies the main 
offices so that these offices may be warmed 
for occupancy after school hours and on 
Saturdays, and other school holidays, when 
it is unnecessary to keep the rest of the 
building fully heated. 

The thermostats in classrooms are set 
to maintain about sixty-four to sixty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in corridors and 
workshops they are set at about sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. In gymnasiums the 
thermostats are adjustable, and the in¬ 
structors are requested to keep them set 


necessary to keep the assembly room at 
about sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. .\s 
there is very little outdoor exposure to 
this room, the air .supply seldom is heated 
to more than eighty-five degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, and this heating is automatically 
controlled by thermostats placed in the 
different sections of the assembly room 
to control the reheaters, and in the blower 
discharge duct to control the tempering 
stack. 

VENTILATION 

Except for the lunch rooms, situated 
in part storj- above the main part of the 
building, and having windows on all sides, 
every room, other than storerooms, is 
ventilated by means of plenum blowers 
and exhaust fans. 

The fresh air supply, following the prac¬ 
tice in all of the new schools of the city, 
is taken from a point about midheight 
of the building, and is thus equally remote 
from the dirt of the street and the foul 
gases from toilet vents, chimney, etc., 
liberated at or above the roof line. 
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All the fresh air is warmed and humidi¬ 
fied before entering blowers, and is then 
forced through sheet metal ducts into the 
several rooms, toilets, corridors, shops, 
gymnasiums, etc. 

Except for the assembly room above 
described, the fresh air supply is heated 
only to sixty-five or seventy degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, according to the outdoor tempera¬ 
ture. and automatically controlled to suit 
refiuired conditions. 

The amount of air for each classroom 
is based upon an allowance of thirty cubic 
feet of air per pupil, or upon six-minute 
changes of air in the room, whichever calls 
for tlie larger volume. 

Laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, etc., 
are similarly figured, and thus have at least 
ten changes of air per hour. 

As there are various activities in this 
building, requiring the ventilation of some 
parts of the building in the evenings, 
on Saturdays, Sundays, etc., when the 
entire building is not occupied, the venti¬ 


lating equipment is divided up into several 
sections or units. 

There are five blowers for ventilation, 
supplying respectively, east side house 
(classrooms, toilets and halls); west side 
house (classrooms, toilets and halls), shops, 
gymnasiums and assembly room. 

There are ten exhaust fans for ventila¬ 
tion, two in connection with each of the 
so-called house blowers, one for shops, 
one for each gymnasium, one for assemhly 
room, one for generator room and one for 
fume hoods in laboratories. 

The exhaust fan from each gymnasium 
draws the vitiated air through the lockers, 
which are made throughout of perforated 
steel, in the locker-room adjoining the 
respective gj'mnasium. 

One of the exhaust fans in connection 
with so-called house blower, draws solely 
from toilet rooms, thus preventing toilet 
room air from such toilet rooms entering 
by any chance into the classrooms. 

Each classroom, except in the top stoiy. 
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has at least two fresh air inlets, placed on 
the corridor side about eight inches below 
the ceiling and discharging the fresh air 
across the room toward the windows. 

The \’itiated air from classrooms is 
forced out through wire mesh lower panels 
in the doors of the w’ardrobes which are 


small, these motors are three-phase single 
speed alternating-current induction motors, 
to suit the existing street service lines. 
The small exhaust fan motors are variable 
sp)eed, slip-ring type, three-phase motors. 

To obviate the possibility of noise from 
vibration of motors in roof houses, two- 



DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THKRMOSTATK’ CONTROL FOR INDIRECT HE.XTINC. SYSTEM 


placed along corridor side of room for 
about two-thirds the length of the room, 
thus giving a uniform distribution of air 
current throughout the room. 

In offices, top story classrooms, etc., 
where only one fresh air inlet is possible. 


inch thick cork blocks are inserted under 
motor frame supports and fastenings to 
absorb the vibrations. 

Motors were used for blower drives 
becaiKse of the intention and expectation 
that a complete electric generating plant 



diffusing vanes or deflectors are used to 
distribute the air supply uniformly. 

The average rate of inflow of air to each 
room is about 250 feet per minute through 
the register which is made of wire mesh. 

The plenum blowers and the exhaust fans 
are all driven by electric motors, and 
except in a few’ cases, where they are very 


would be installed in this building, capable 
of caring for the entire power and lighting 
load caused by manual training shops, etc., 
evening school, lecture courses, etc. 

GENERATING PLANT 

At present only one seventy-five-kilowatt 
engine driven electric generator supplying 
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220 volts direct-current for driving electric 
elevator, variable speed lathe drives, feed 
pumps, etc., has been installed, but so far 
as practicable arrangements have been left 
for easy extension of plant to care for entire 
electric load of the school. 

BOILERS 

The boiler plant now consists of three 
225-horsepower boilers, equipped with flat 
dumping grates having five-sixteenths-inch 
air spaces, and burning small No. 1 buck¬ 
wheat anthracite coal under natural draft 
on a 120-foot chimney. Space has been 
left for a fourth boiler of same size to be 
installed when full generating plant is 
completed. 

The boilers are run under 125 pounds 
working steam- pressure and were tested to 
150 pounds steam and 200 pounds cold 
water pressure. 

These boilers are encased with one-inch 
thick asbestos blocks wired directly onto 
boiler shell and moulded to two inches 
thickness of covering with asbestos cement 
and hard finish. Over the asbestos cover¬ 
ing on vertical portion of each boiler a neat 
planished steel casing is installed, with 
brass bands to cover joints. 

Each boiler is equipped with soot blower, 
two safety valves, surface and bottom 
blow-offs, feed water line regulators, triple¬ 
acting non-return valves in steam runouts 
to headers and mains (designed to isolate 
respective boiler from mains in case of 


break in main or in such boiler), etc., etc., 
as is usual in highest grade boiler power 
plants. 

The boilers may be supplied with feed 
water either from a small electrically driven 
triplex power pump having capacity for 
one boiler, a similar pump with capacity 
for four boilers, or a steam duplex outside 
packed plunger pump of four-boiler capac- 

In either case the control is automatic 
to maintain constant water line in boilers 
regardless of pressure carried in same. 

VACUUM SYSTEM 

The exhaust steam from engine driving 
electric generator from steam feed pump, 
steam air compressor, etc., is cleaned from 
oil and is then used in the heating system, 
supplemented by live steam at about three 
pounds pressure supplied through pressure 
reducing valves. 

To assure free circulation and full effic¬ 
iency of all radiation at about atmospheric 
pressure, a vacuum system of heating 
is installed, with electrically driven vacuum 
pumps (duplicate units), and with non¬ 
return valves on every heating unit, riser 
drip, etc. About fiv'^e inches of vacuum is 
carried on the return system and almost 
the same v'^acuum reaches every unit, 
as all return lines were tested to and made 
tight under fifty pounds air test, which is 
very much harder to withstand than 100 
pounds water pressure. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON C ITY 
PLANNING 

The Sixth National Conference on C ity 
Planning will be held this year in Toronto, 
Ont., Can., on May 25th-!i7th. There will 
be an exhibition of city planning at Toronto 
University on the same dates. All sessions 
of the conference will be held in Convo¬ 
cation Hall of Toronto University, and with 
the exception of the business session will 
be open to the public. 

Many important addresses are noted 
in the programme. Among the speakers 
announced are Mr. Andrew Wright ('raw- 
ford of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia. Pa.. 
Mr. J. V. Davies, of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co., Mr. Lawrence Veiller, Director 
National Housing Association, and Mr. 
Henry V. Hubbard, Professor of Landscape 
.\rchitecture. Harvard University. For 
programme and other information, address 
Mr. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, 19 C'ongress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PASSING OF THE CHL'Rdl STEEPLE 

The dwarfing of steeples in city churches 
by surrounding buildings,—Trinity in New 
York City offering a good example, and 
the insistence on the part of building de¬ 
partments that they he made safe beyond 
all question is said to have had much to 
do with their omission in many designs of 
ecclesiastical structures. 

In the earlier days w'hen society was of a 
less peaceful nature than at present, the 
church steeple w'as considered to be a 
necessity. In times of peace it enabled the 
traveler to determine from afar the loca¬ 
tion of villages and in turbulent periods it 
served as a tower from which to scan the 
surrounding country and detect an ap¬ 
proaching foe. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s church in this city was 
among the first important ecclesiastical 
^ructures to be erected without a steeple, 
fiut, remarks a writer in the Cincinnati 
Imes Star: —“Present changes in ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture are demanding more than 
the elimination of the steeple. Out in Los 


Angeles a Methodist Episcopal Church has 
appropriated alt the economies and con¬ 
veniences of secular architecture. Its new 
building will be modeled along the lines of 
an office structure. The building will be 
nine stories high and its three lower floors 
will contain an auditorium that wilt lie the 
latest thing in interior church decoration. 
The .six upper stories, however, wilt be 
devoted to a men’s hotel, containing 330 
rooms with sleeping porches and shower 
baths. The roof garden idea has also been 
appropriated, the top of the building being 
arranged for the purpose of open-air ser¬ 
vices. 


RESIGNATION OF RUDOLPH P. MILLER AS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS 

Rudolph P. Miller has resigned as Super¬ 
intendent of Buildings for the Borough of 
Manhattan, in order to assist the Building 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen in 
a revision of the Building Code for the city. 

It is not the purpose of the Building 
('ommittee to write an entirely new ordi¬ 
nance, hut rather to revise the draft prepared 
by the Building Committee of the previous 
Board. Mr. Miller’s efforts will be directed 
toward meeting, as far as possible, the ob¬ 
jections and criticisms made against the 
pending measure when it was under dis¬ 
cussion last year and those that may still 
be offered. In this work he is to act in 
consultation with the Superintendents of 
Buildings for the several boroughs. He W'ill 
also be glad to receive from all interested 
parties and critics such suggestions as they 
may' wish to offer. As far as possible, the 
public wdll be kept informed of all proposed 
changes in the draft published in the 
('ify Record of January loth, 1914. 

It is a.ssumed that the draft under 
consideration, being the outcome of the 
work of several commissions and private 
committees, and following the lines laid 
down b\' the.se bodies after discussions at 
public hearings, represents the kind of an 
ordinance that the architects, builders and 
real estate interests feel should be enacted, 

Mr, Miller is well qualified fpr the work 
for which his services are sought. He is 
a civil engineer of twenty-five years’ ex¬ 
perience. In 1895 he entered the Depart¬ 
ment of Buildings as special inspector, and 
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served in that bureau as inspector, plan 
examiner and assistant engineer until he 
left in 1906 at the head of the engineering 
division. He was a member of the Building 
Code Commission of 1897—the first to 
attempt a revision of the present ordinance 
—whose report has served as the basis for 
all the later drafts. In 1910 he was ap¬ 
pointed Superintendent of Buildings for 
Manhattan and was retained, on the rec¬ 
ommendation of the architects and builders 
of the city, when he assumed his present 
office at the beginning of this year. 

The office of the Building Committee 
will be in the Municipal Building. 


the court of the Loggie, nine to the Cham¬ 
bers of Raphael, nine to the Pontifical 
Palace, six to the Villa Pia, and one to the 
Museum Pio Clementino. A wealth of 
decorative as well as structural suggestion 
is contained in the work, and its place in an 
architect’s library cannot be readily ques¬ 
tioned, nor can it be easily filled by other 
material. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Israel J. Lehman, of the firm of 
Lehman & Schmitt, architects, Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on April 2d. 


BOOK NOTE 

Lk V.vtican et e.\ Basiliqlie De St. 
Pierre de Rome. By Paul Letarouilly 
author of “ The Edifices of Modern 
Rome.” Reprint. Seventy plates, four¬ 
teen by twenty-two inches. J. H. Jansen, 
Cleveland, O. $18.00. 

The Church of St. Peter was founded 
by the Phnperor Constantine in the fourth 
century to cover the grave of St. Peter. 

A thousand j'ears later, the original Basilica 
having fallen into decay. Pope Nicholas V 
commissioned Bernardo Rossellino to draw 
plans for a new edifice. The work begun in 
1452 was continued intermittently for near¬ 
ly 200 years before the church was com¬ 
pleted, and it was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that the group 
of buildings which constitutes the Vatican 
was entirely developed. The presentation 
in line drawings of this group, said to be the 
most valuable of any in existence today, 
and ujion which such architects and painters 
as Bramante, Michel Angelo and Bernini 
bestowed their genius, together with dravv- 
ings of St. Peter's, is the object of this 
collection of plates. 

The first illustration is one of the Circus 
of (’aius Caligula and Nero, first to fourth 
century. 

Some nineteen plates are devoted to 
plans and drawings of various^ features of 
the Basilica of St. Peter, twenty-five to 


Mr. Albert S. Gottlieb, architect, New 
York City, announces his removal from 
156 Fifth Avenue to 303 Fifth .Avenue. 


Mr. S. E. Perry, architect, Helena, 
Ark., announces that he has opened an 
office at 503 1-2 Cherry Street, where he 
will practice his profession. He desires to 
receive manufacturers’ samples and cata¬ 
logues. 

Mr. Sidney Diamant, consulting engi¬ 
neer, has opened an office, where he 
practice his profession, at 15 East Iml' 
Street, New York City. He will 
special attention to reinforced eoncre e 
design. 


Mr. F. O. Adams, Jr., Class of 1907, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology', has 
opened offices for the practice of architec¬ 
ture in the Citizens’ Bank Building, Tampa, 
Fla. He would be glad to receive manufac¬ 
turers’ samples and catalogues. 


Mr. J. C. Berry and Mr. W. R. Kaufman, 
architects, the latter formerly of the firm 
of D. P. Kaufman & Son, have formed a 
co-partnership for the practice of their 
profession, with offices in the Fuqua Block. 
Amarillo, Texas. They desire to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
1 IN FORM A TION 

\ - - 

ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA 

The April issue of Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Co.’s “house organ,” published at 1170 
Broadway, New York, illustrates a num¬ 
ber of recently erected terra cotta struc¬ 
tures devoted to the manufacture of food- 
products, in which Atlantic Terra Cotta 
has been used. 

A large bakerj" on Long Island and 
service buildings for dairj' companies in 
New York City and in Montreal, Can., 
are the principal subjects presented. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CEMENT FLOORS 

i A pamphlet, entitled Specifications for 

hardening and densifying cement floors, 
has recently been issued by the Trus-Con 
Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

This pamphlet has been prepared wdth 
! V- the special purpo.se of making known the 
. 1' properties claimed for the Trus-Con Floor 
Hardener. The makers state that this 
hardener, when used as directed, produces 
a hard, dense surface that is dustless and 
wear resisting. So smooth and dense is 
the surface created, that it is claimed the 
friction of traffic does not abrade the 
Cj surface of the floor and produce these 

■ inequalities that are objectionable features 

■* of cement floors. The hardener, the 

pamphlet states, is easily mixed with dry 
cement. 

J:J Specifications are given in detail, one 

,.,:i set, where the wearing surface is laid con- 

;ir tinuously with the concrete base, and 

j,5 another when it is not. 

j: The demand for a product of the kind 

, ' here described is undeniable. 

This pamphlet contains much valuable 
" ■ information on its topic and will be for- 
il' warded on request. 


“CERESIT” 

f' nCeresit Waterproofing Co., 110 South 
. y' Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., have issued 
jj; * pamphlet entitled Water-proofing' for 
Cement Houses. 

It aims to direct attention to the safe¬ 
guards necessary to effect complete water¬ 


proofing of cement structures, advocates 
the use of Ceresitized Cement or stucco to 
secure the best results, and contains spec¬ 
ifications prepared to meet the usual con¬ 
ditions of water-proofing houses constructed 
of cement or stucco. 

The pamphlet w ill be sent on rerpiest. 


CEMENT PIPE 

The Lock-joint Pipe Co., 1()5 Broadway, 
New York ( ity, are makers of the Meri¬ 
wether System of Continuous Reinforced 
(.'oncrete Pipe. In a pamphlet recently 
issued describing and illustrating this sys¬ 
tem it is stated that it provides for a con¬ 
tinuous reinforced concrete pipe laid in 
sections, in which the joints between each 
section are .so constructed as to insure 
freedom from leakage or obstacles to flow^ 
The joints, it is further stated are equally 
as strong as the rest of the pipe. Pamph¬ 
let will be sent on retjuest. 


GRINNELL SPRINKLER BULLETIN 

The Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Bul¬ 
letin for April, illustrates and describes 
features of recent disastrous fires, notably 
the Missouri Athletic Club in St. Louis, 
Mo., and College Hall at Wellesley, Mass. 

An article, entitled, “How American 
business men calmly accept as inevitable a 
useless tax of millions,” reviews and ana¬ 
lyzes the fire loss during 1913, and urges 
those precautions that it is believed should 
govern wherever buildings are erected. 

It .seems impossible to comprehend a 
loss by fire of $'■225,000,000, in view of the 
efforts that are constantly being made to 
provide efficient safeguards. The.se are 
the figures for the past year in the United 
States and Canada. 


“UNION ’ GU.\RANTEED SE.\T 

M. P. Berglas Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has lately issued an attractive book¬ 
let illustrating and describing the “Union” 
Guaranteed Water-clo.set Seat. 

The book, which wilt be sent to anyone 
upon application, is entirely devoted to 
this new' product of the Berglas Co., ex¬ 
terior and sectional views of the seat 
being shown, together with an illustration 
of the manner of packing employed. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

The Asbestos Shinf^le, Slate and Sheath¬ 
ing Co., Ambler, Pa., describe in a pamph¬ 
let just issued, “Century” Asbestos 
Shingles, of which they are the makers 
and illustrate a number of important 
buildings of recent erection, on which 
these shingles have been used. 

Reversing the usual methods employed 
to give publicity to a product, this pamph¬ 
let contains at the outset a number of 
reasons why, under certain conditions, 
asbestos shingles are not desirable—frank¬ 
ly states that for some types of buildings 
they do not harmonize, and then proceeds 
to point out how and where they may l)e 
used, in the opinion of the makers, to bet¬ 
ter advantage than any other roofing 
material. 

This frank discussion tends to form in 
the mind of the reader the impression that 
the product is equally honest and straight¬ 
forward in its (juality. 


THE SHINGLE PROBLEM 

The Flintkote Manufacturing Company 
of Boston, Mass., New York City, Chicago, 
III., and New Orleans, La., has recently 
published a folder designed for free distri¬ 
bution, calling attention to what it terms 
“Rex-Tile” or the scientific shingle. 

It is stated that this product pos.sesses 
fire-resisting and waterproofing qualities 
necessary for the protection of property, 
coupled with durability, attractiveness, uni¬ 
formity and permanance of color, all at a 
price that is within the reach of the average 
owner. In the description given of Rex- 
Tile, stress is laid upon the following char- 
actenstics of this substitute for wooden 

shingles. , . , , , 

In the first place, it has a thick butt-end 
designed to retain the architectural advan¬ 
tage of heavy shingles and square tile. 
Second, it is produced in two colors, red 
or slate, and these colors are said to be 
permanent as they become a part of the 
roofing itself. Rex-Tile is laid in single 
pieces the same as shingles. It is claimed 
that it will not warp, split or crack. That 
it is fire-resisting, requires no paint or stain, 
is of uniform size—preventing waste in 
laying—and for this reason can be applied 


at less cost than can ordinary wooden 
shingles. 

Rex Valley Strip is also produced for use 
with Rex-Tile, and is intended to take the 
place of metal valley lining. It is sold in 
a roll twenty-four inches wide, of same color 
as Rex-Tile. St rips of required length and 
width can be readily cut for valleys, 
gutters, flashings and ridge pieces. 

Rex-Tile shingles are eight inches wide 
by eighteen inches long, the lower end being 
folded under two inches by a special 
process in their manufacture. This fold is 
for nailing and to give the thick effect at the 
butt-end. 

Further and more detailed information 
concerning this product can be had upon 
application to the manufacturers. 


METAL REFLECTORS 

Metal reflectors for the lighting of mills 
and factories are illustrated, and their meth¬ 
od of application thoroughly described 
in a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Holophane Works of the General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This company 
also has branch offices in principal cities. 
The utilization of electric light to the best 
advantage has been made possible by the 
application of scientifically designed appli¬ 
ances. The reflectors described are made, 
it is stated, to meet all of the varying 
and intricate conditions that arise in the 
proper artificial illumination of mills and 
factories. Catalogue will be forwarded 
upon application. 


PERSONAL 

Beginning with April 15th, the Phila¬ 
delphia office of the Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manufacturing Company will be located, 
as formerly, in the Abbott Building, on 
the corner of Broad and Race Streets, 
but will occupy offices 601-602 on the sixth 
floor. ‘ 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Company, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., announces the removal 
of their Pittsburgh office to 1611 Bennedum- 
Trees Building. 
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T hat the providing of dignified and 
convenient structures designed nri 
manly to afford necessary ^facilities 
the varfous ff of business by 

some of the best wrJ-u ^ ’ j ^ resulted in 
years, will probablv 

hy readers 5 architecturp?*^*^* ^ conceded 
I reasons or at , ^"Ucctural journals. The 

difficult to discover them, are not 

E the first place th^^ 

^ trust companv ar^. « ®®oials of a bank or 

' that enables them tn a position 

of an archSet Of ® ^"•^^tion 

course, there are in- 
t stances where this 

Ul »ot b«„ done 
' Jat they are quite 
generally the result 
personal feeling 
yj- prejudice, rather 
r than of any inabil- 
T, to ascertain the 
I conditions 

I ^^^ting to the e.x- 

, PeTience and archi¬ 

tectural abilitv of 
the various archi- 

era • ^onsid- 
Second,— 
sufficient funds are 

Jy^'^ailableto 

si. possible the 

^election of per^a- 

niattr'^?'^ suitable 
“materials of con- 
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CLOCK IN BANKING RCX)M 
CopyHght. »/j, by The American Architect 


and of importance to 

fact that u" fortunate 

ract that the men in charge of a build 

ing operation for a bank or other similar 

of intLir" sufficient breadth 

of intelligence to realize that in matters 
architectural they are but lajJ^neT and 

bv T Almoat antMv 

t /he recommendations and suggestions 
of their architect. How much more fre- 
juptly owners of other classes of buildings 
whpn ^ appreciate their own limitations 
when considering the proposed plans for a 
given structure, the numberless nondescript 

houses, stores, the¬ 
atres and business 
buildings that form 
the bulk of our ur¬ 
ban improv'ements 
bear harsh, even 
though silent wit¬ 
ness. 

Of course there 
are certain broad 
decisions that must 
be made by the cli¬ 
ent, in which the 
architect can assist 
but indirectly, even 
though they affect 
v'itally the charac¬ 
ter of building that 
will be erected. For 
exaniple, the bank 
officials alone can 
determine whether 
it is wiser to aban¬ 
don the thought of 
rev'eniie in the form 
of rentals from a 
portion of the pro- 
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posed building and depend upon the added 
prestige which, it is sometimes argued, 
attaches to an institution that constructs 
a monumental structure solely to meet 
its own space requirements, to pay a 
return on the investment, or adopt the 
revenue producing type. Probably the 
decision depends upon a number of factors 
that vary with each separate institution. 


l’t.\ .\.\D INK isKKTC H BY VKK.NON HOWE BAILEY 

Among them may be mentioned, land 

value, shape and size of chosen plot, loca- 

office space, or space for 

of locality, character 

charaetef ^ V the 

Its clientele. As the values of 

estimall''"® T ^ matter of 

hel^to judgment, the architect can 

tcMaHv. W by preparing 

tentative sketches to show the amount of 


rentable space that would result from a 
given expenditure on the one hand, and 
the character of monument that might be 
erected on the other, the value of which 
as a permanent advertisement and creator 
of favorable public impression, the banker 
would be expected to estimate. 

In the case of the building under con¬ 
sideration, it was determined after some 
study to adopt the revenue 
- producing type. The lot, which 

is entirely covered by the struc¬ 
ture, is 80 by 200 feet in size, 
and faces on three streets. Of 
these Main Street, upon which 
the entrance to the building is 
located, is of greatest im|wrt- 
ance, being in fact the princi¬ 
pal business thoroughfare of the 
city. 

The skeleton of the structure 
is of steel resting on caisson 
foundations extending down to 
bedrock. The materials used in 
the construction of the extenor 
walls are granite to a heigh 
of seventy feet above the side^- 
walk and above that level re 
rough-textured brick and terra 
cotta. A copper cornice of 
moderate projection coniplc e 
the composition in a satisfac¬ 
tory way, both as to form an 
color. The exterior treatment, 
taken as a whole, • - 

architecture of Florence dunng 
the renaissance penod. 
feeling is particularly s 
when the first story 
rusticated granite Jj, 

a series of lofty arches 
molded architraves and deep 
reveals, are considered. i 
frame surrounding i j,,- 

trance doorway, modeled • 

James E. Fraser, sculptor. 
ial mention. The ornamen , 

symbolical of the bank s /piling’ 

executed with much character 
The entrance foyer extends entir 
the Main Street front. This entrance 

a new note in the treat men o 
for a bank and office budding- 
carried out in a broad an 
and gives the necessary tran 
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columii treatment, which seems to have 
enjoyed what many believe to be un¬ 
deserved favor in the design of banks 
during recent years, was thus discarded 
m tavor of one employing the pier and 
arch. Jhe entire room is finished in 
Indiana limestone, with the exception of 
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of ^ray Knoxville. The floors of oihcerjj 
rooms and clerks’ space are covered ^^itn 
cork. 

Safe deposit, money and hook vauly 
arc located immediately under main 
hanking room and include an 
commodious and carefully plannw 
c(|uipmcnt. The safe deposit depar 
mcnt is api)roached from the 
Th<' other vaults are approached troni 
hchind the screen in the main banKinp 

room, under the immediate superMsmn 

of hank officers. , • 

'Pile executive offices are ample m 

size, i>rovidins* accomniodations 

all officers of the hank. 

<‘le\ atoi lias been installed . .. 

the money vaults and the ^ 

al)ov(' the hank where are 
work room for clerks, a kitchen < 
diniuK room for the employees of 
hiink. • 1)V 
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The building has been designed with a 
view to entirely eliminating combustible 
materials from the construction. As a con- 
secjuence the window frames, sash, doors, 
and all trim throughout the building are 
of metal. Elevators and stairs are enclosed 
w'lth metal doors and trim. The floors of 
the thirteen office stories are of 
marble and cement. As a re¬ 
sult of the adoption through¬ 
out of incombustible materials 
for the construction and trim, 
tms building is said to enjoy 
the lowest insurance rate of 
any structure of its size and 
class in the country. 

The mechanical equipment 
of the building has been given 
particular study, which has 
resulted in unusual complete- 
ne^ of detail and practically 
noi^less operation. The 
omlding is in no wav depend¬ 
ent for heat, light' or power 
on outside service. 

If one were asked to state 
the considerations which 
seemed to have dominated 


in the design of the building and the 
selection of materials of construction and 
equipinent, there would probably be little 
hesitation, after going over yie build¬ 
ing as the writer has done, in replying that 
they were apparently three in number— 
appearance, convenience and permanence 
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The order of their importance in the minds 
of the architects would perhaps be difficult 
to determine. No one has seemed to be 
given prominence at the expense of an¬ 
other. The result is, as might be expected 
—a building of unusual excellence from 
every essential point of view. 

A rt EDUCATION IN THE 
HOME 

Mr. George H. Smillie, the artist-painter, 
recently addressed a letter to the editor 
of The Tribune. He argues for more ad¬ 
vanced measures on the part of art insti¬ 
tutions in encouraging in their school work 
the technicalities of manufacturing. His 
plea for a better education of the crafts¬ 
man is, in a sense, identical with that 
of the Committee on Education of the 


Institute presented at the Convention two 
years ago. 

Mr. Smillie writes in part as follows: 

“We painters are apt, I fear, to take 
ourselves too seriously and regard ourselves 
as ‘all of it,’ so confining ourselves, our 
school work and our exhibitions to displays 
mainly of pictures. In this way we have 
been furnishing only a sort of ‘top dressing 
to the culture of art taste, while we need 
to dig deeper and get at the roots of the 
matter. Then w'ould art pervade the 
atmosphere of our daily life; our annual 
exhibitions, which we complain are neg¬ 
lected, would take hold of the masses 
and he would have established the ‘salon 
as it is known abroad, with its varied 
displays of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
glass, decoration and designs generally for 
the applied arts.” 
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rjlHE CURRENT ARCHl- 
1 TECTURAL PRESS 

The leading article in The Brickhuilder 
for April treats of the Private Librar\% and 
is written by Mr. H. T. Bottomley. The 
author discusses the topic from the point 
of view of design and has illustrated his 
text with a numl)er of dignified examples 
of libraries old and modern. Part IV of 
a series on “Architectural Renderers” ap¬ 
pears in this issue, and is devoted to an 
analysis and illustration of the work of 
J. Andre Smith. A reproduction of an 
etching of Robin Hood’s Bay is to be 
particularly commended. 

The Chapel of the Intercession in New 
York City, Bertram G. Goodhue, of Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson fXew York office), 

(FROM AKCHITECTI KE) 



department .store of lord & TAYLOR, 

FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MESSRS. STARRETT & VAN VLEEK, ARCHITECTS 


arclutect, is perhaps the most important 
subject chosen for illustration. This com- 
roendable example of ecclesiastical work 
does not suffer by repeated presentation 
the architectural press. The present 
instance fails to offer anything not here¬ 
tofore shown, nor does Mr. Montgomery 
bchuyler’s article direct attention to any 


features that are not obvious to the archi¬ 
tectural reader. 

A subject of more current interest, 
v’ery fully illustrated in this issue, is the 
i^aside branch of the Widener Memorial 
School, at Long Port, N. J., designed by 
Mr. Horace Trumbauer. 

This is an excellent adaptation of Geor¬ 
gian motives, and shows the decorative 


( KR( >M AIK HITECTURE) 
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value of modern brick when used with 
intelligent restraint. Further examples 
of good brick design are shown in a series 
of farm buildings on the estate of Percy R. 
Pyne, Esq., at Bernardsville, N. J. 

A school building in Cincinnati, O., 
Messrs. Garber & Woodward, architects, 
a church at Rochester, N. Y., by Messrs. 
Gordon & Madden, and a brick house in 
Hartford, Conn., designed by Messrs. Smith 
& Bassette, complete the illustrations of 
an interesting issue. 

An added article by Mr. Albert Kelsey 
entitled “The Professors and the Profes¬ 
sion,” revives interest in a discussion 
held during a recent meeting of the Phila¬ 
delphia Chapter on the relation of the 
profession to the schools. It discusses the 
trend in architectural education at the 
universities and debates with much logic 
certain suggestions that it is believed 
will tend to give better direction to the 
present courses. 

A feature of the April issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Arclii- 
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tecta, is the illustration in color of a series 
of archaeological paintings by David Rob¬ 
erts. Part III of a series on “Architectural 
Draughtsmen” appears in this issue, and 
describes the life and work of Louis Haghe. 
Mr. J. H. Dulles Allen makes a well 
sustained plea for color in architecture. 
The subject is one that merits careful 
consideration by every architect. 

A criticism of the action of the United 
State Government in the erection of bill¬ 
boards is made by Mr. Horace McFarland. 
That his statements are fully justified, 

U'KDM the AUCinTECTVRAL EECOHD) 


i /. 
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no one will doubt who has knowledge of 
the facts. Other articles in this issue, 
which is undoubtedly one of much value 
and interest to all members of the profes¬ 
sion, without regard to Institute affiliation, 
are noted in our index on another page. 

The Internotiotml Studio for April con¬ 
tains several articles of professional interest 
to architects. “Light in Art,” by M. Lucki¬ 
est. treats of the proper method for the 
artificial illumination of works of art and 
points out errors in gallerj^ lighting that 
have served to detract from the artistic 
value of objects exhibited. It is illustrated 

m) 


with many examples that valuably supple¬ 
ment the text. Notes on important exam¬ 
ples of modern stained glass windows are 
also of interest. 

Mr. H, Baillie Scott contributes a well 
written article on “The Cheap (English) 


(FROM THE JOVRSAL OF THE A. I. A ) 



THE GLORY OF CHARTRES 
SKETCH BY K. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Cottage,” and adds a number of exterior 
views and floor plans of low cost cottages. 
England perhaps, in a larger degree than 
most other countries, presents interesting 
examples of this phase of domestic archi¬ 
tecture. Mr. Scott’s article has consider¬ 
able suggestive value. 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 
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Current exhibitions are reviewed in the 
usual authoritative manner, and the issue 
further contains much news and criticisms 
of work in the field of art that enables 
(Continued on page 223) 
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A xfav director of federal 
architecture 

The committee recently appointed to 
standardize future Federal buildings 
throughout the country appears to be pro¬ 
ceeding in a manner that can hardly inspire 
confidence in the wisdom of their course. 

Since the repeal of the Tarsney Act the 
capacity of the bureau has been so 
severely taxed that already it is said to 
be several years behind in its work, a sit¬ 
uation that is aggravated by the refusal 
of Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds for increasing the drafting force. 

As a means of remedying the present 
intolerable conditions the chairman of this 
new committee is reported to have stated— 
not that the drafting force would be aug¬ 
mented by a sufficient number of com- 
I^tent men to successfully cope with the 
situation—but that “there would soon 
be a good place paying $8,000 a year for a 
first class business man who also knows 
architecture.” According to the report the 
holder of the “good place,” who it is pro¬ 
posed shall be a civilian, not under the 
civil service rules, will take precedence 
over the present Supervising Architect 


of the Treasury, and will be responsible 
for all of the public buildings hereafter 
erected just as the Supervising Architect 
is now responsible. In other words, the 
proposed new official is expected to direct 
the policies of the Bureau of Buildings, 
and the so-called “Supervising Architect” 
is apparently to be relegated to the posi¬ 
tion of a chief draftsman. The expediency 
of such a shifting of power without a 
corresponding shifting of title is not ob¬ 
vious from any legitimate viewpoint, and 
the farce is unlikely to increase the respect 
of the public toward its perpetrators. 

It would seem, moreover, that the “first 
class business man” who succeeds in meet¬ 
ing the requirements of his position by 
actually standardizing government build¬ 
ings will give little evidence that he “also 
knows architecture,” for the two conditions 
are contradictory. The proposal of the 
committee, as reported, is to formulate 
stock designs for government buildings 
to be located in cities and towns of varying 
populations,—that is, the same design for 
future post-offices is to be used in a farming 
community of 10,000 people in northern 
Maine, and in a town of the same size 
suburban to San Francisco. 

Such an absurd proposition lacks that 
very practicality upon which the sponsors 
of the new' movement so pride themselves. 
Quite aside from any effete considerations 
of appearance or of congruity of style 
w'ith neighboring buildings, there are mat¬ 
ters of local convenience or necessity which 
are rarely identical in any tw'o cases. The 
very magnitude of the country, with its 
w'idely divergent climates, presents an al¬ 
most insurmountable obstacle in the w'ay of 
adopting even a general American style 
and to seriously propose that a single 
stock design for a post-office—for example— 
is appropriate for every section of the 
country, is preposterous. The local avail¬ 
ability of certain materials must also affect 
any well-considered design and often be a 
great factor in its cost. A regime of a few 
years under this policy of standardization 
induced by politicians is likely to be an 
expensive experience to the country, not 
only in increased money outlay but in the 
decreased efficiency of future Federal build¬ 
ings and loss of artistic qualities in their 
architecture. 
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('ertainly it is desirable that the director 
of the government building bureau should 
be a “first class business man,” just as 
every efficient architectural firm should be 
guided by a sound business policy. There 
are practitioners of the highest calibre 
who combine the business instinct with 
professional attainment, and there seems 
no reason why one of these should not hold 
the position of Supervising Architect with 
all the responsibilities implied by the title 
of the office. The status of Federal archi¬ 
tecture was never so high as when a few- 
years ago such a man performed those 
technical and professional functions which 
are now apparently about to be assumed 
by political laymen, and any improvement 
upon the system then employed will prob¬ 
ably be realized only after a reversion to 
the former method as a basis upon which to 
start. 

A PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT 
FROM FORMER CURIOSITIES 

It is worth our while sometimes to 
review the story of a modern development 
in architecture, if for no better reason 
than to assure ourselves that very real 
progress is being made in spite of hindering 
prejudices, which often seem valid at the 
time they are expressed. 

When, just twenty-five years ago, the 
French flag was raised to the top of the 
Eiffel Tow'er, there was much hostile criti¬ 
cism of the monument by architects and 
men of letters who protested again.st “the 
disfigurement of Paris by a structure which 
would not be tolerated even by commercial 
.\merica.” As the principal attraction of 
the exposition of 1889, its only obvious 


value was that of an engineering curiosity, 
producing gate-receipts because of its nov¬ 
elty and not because of any intrinsic 
value which it possessed. When wireless 
telegraphy was invented, a more worthy 
use was found for the Tow'er from the 
top of which news is flashed daily to ships 
at sea and even to French colonies in 
Africa. 

Thus, even from a utilitarian viewpoint, 
the Tower has given a reason for its 
individual existence, but it has vindicated 
its maker’s judgment in a much broader 
way than that; as the pioneer of light 
metallic construction it has made possible 
the most daring conceptions of the archi¬ 
tect and engineer,—American commercial 
buildings. 

These, too, offer an interesting develop¬ 
ment which was prophesied several years 
ago in these pages. The tower of the 
Singer Building created a wide sensation 
because of its height, which was then 
considered excessive of all reason. Indeed 
its intrinsic value was slight, except as an 
advertisement, for the interior area was 
inconsiderable. In great office buildings 
erected since then the area of the tower 
has been successively increased, until in 
the latest, most characteristic develop¬ 
ments a very considerable portion of the 
building becomes one mighty' campanile; 
rivalling, but not y'et equalling, the height 
of the Eiffel Tower itself. 

It is too much to assume that, if the 
daring French structure had never been 
erected, American “sk.yscrapers” would to¬ 
day' be unknown, but it is certain that the 
Eiffel Tower has served a useful purpose 
in providing a powerful stimulus to engi¬ 
neering and architectural enterprise. 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 

(Continued from page 220) 

the reader to keep informed as to matters 
of moment. 

In the leading article in The Architec- 
tnral Record for April, Mr. Alvvyn T. C'orell 
discusses “Variety in Architectural Prac¬ 
tice,” taking for his subject of illustration 

(FROM THE BRIfKBl ILDEH) 
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the work of Messrs. Walker & Gillette. 

Mr. Corell states, and it would appear 
with sound reasoning, that much of the 
architectural criticism in this countrj’ today 
lacks fairness by reason of the failure 
to take cognizance of cau.se and conditions. 
Most of the architecture of recent creation, 
the author believes, has been impelled 
hy two personalities, one the inherent ta.ste 
of the architect, the other the preferences 
inevitably imposed by his client. To differ¬ 
entiate where one begins and the other 
leaves off, w'ould be difficult, but it is to be 
inferred that as professional adviser the 
architect has largely dominated the work 
in hand. 

The subject is intelligently and impar¬ 
tially discussed and may serve to aw'aken in 
the mind of the client reader a proper 
respect for the counsels of his architect. 

The illustrations while of course in part 
familiar to the majority of readers of 
architectural magazines, afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to appreciate the versatility of 


Messrs. Malker & Gillette's work and note 
its uniform excellence. 

The Chapel of the Queen of .\11 Saints, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Messrs. Reiley & Stein- 
bock, architects, is also very fully illustrated 
in this issue, and its architectural details 
descrilied. 

The new department store of Me.ssrs. 
Lord & Taylor on Fifth Avenue at 38th 
Street, Starrett & Van Vleek, architects, 
is the principal subject illustrated in Arcki- 
fcctnre for April, and affords opportunity to 
observe the tendencies that are controlling 
the designing and planning of this type of 
structure. The crypt-like appearance of the 
ground floor, devoid of color, except as 
furnished by the merchandi.se displayed, 
is something of an innovation and it is 
(juestionable if it will find general approval. 

The v'arious dining and department rooms 
that form important features in the upper 
stories have been designed with all the care 
as to appointment of utilities and decora¬ 
tive features that characterize the better 
cla.ss of modern hotels. 

A high .school in Southampton, L. I., 
Me.ssrs. Hew’itt & Bottomley, architects, 
some suburban houses and a mausoleum, 
details of which may be found in the 
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accompanying index, complete the illus¬ 
trations. 

In the text appears articles by Thomas S. 
Richardson, on “Proportion,” and Mr. 
F. H. Warner, on “The Geometrical Basis 
of Architecture.” 
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A rchitecture and 

ENVIRONMENT 

In an address delivered before the Archi¬ 
tectural Association in London, Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., answered the query 
“What is Greek Architecture?” in part as 
follows: 

Short definitions are dangerous, but is 
it not fairly safe to say that it is a conabina- 
tion of Greek marble, the Greek climate, 
the requirements of the time, and the Greek 
mind? 

We do not possess one of these things, 
but we have our own requirements, our 
own materials, our own climate, and our 
own mind. Let us find an architecture 
which shall be a combination of these 
things—^poor things, perhaps, but our own. 

It has been said that w^e should base 
our architecture on that of the Greeks, 
because the latter is intellectual. It is 
intellectual because it is so satisfactory 
a solution of a definite problem. 

Again, it has been said that the details 
of Greek architecture are words which we 
may build into new sentences, but we must 
remember that the words would be Greek 
ones, and so the resulting sentences would 
also be Greek—of a sort. They would 
certainly not be English. 

I have referred to the question of the 
style to be adopted in the new buildings 
at Delhi. When this was before us some 
little time ago interesting discussions took 
place in some of our journals. Some 
writers, in defending the idea of putting 
up English buildings in India, quoted the 
example of Rome as a precedent, but really 
if we followed the example of the Romans 
we should let the Hindoo continue to put 
up his own type of building, for in Egypt, 
the only country other than Greece in 
which the Romans found an architecture, 
they practically left it to develop on its 
own lines. 

In one leading article the writer saw the 
importance of climate as a factor in archi¬ 
tecture. He saw that the difference be¬ 
tween Gothic and Greek mouldings ex¬ 
pressed the difference between northern 
and southern climates, and he realized 
the suitability of great cornices and open 
loggias for a sunny climate. These things 
we can all see clearly enough to make a case 


for a certain type of building in India, but 
are we prepared to use the same arguments 
with regard to work in England? 

Surely the proper attitude to adopt 
with regard to the Delhi question is that 
the new buildings should be designed 
with the object of making them thoroughly 
efficient for the purposes for which they are 
required, and perfectly harmonious with 
their environment. And that brings me 
to the second reason I gave for speaking 
on my subject, for exactly the spe 
objects should be borne in mind in design¬ 
ing English buildings. 

A strenuous attempt is being made at 
the present time to show that Neo-Grec 
is suitable for all purposes and all surround¬ 
ings. I am convinced, however, that if we 
start off with such an assumption as this 
we are not likely to get such a good result 
as we should do if we begin by attempting 
honestly to satisfy the needs of those for 
whom the building is intended, and let the 
external treatment be the logical result 
of this and a proper consideration of the 
materials used and the nature of the envi¬ 
ronment. With the former method we 
are likely to get architectural scenery' with 
a building behind it; w'ith the latter we 
may get architecture. 

A Recent Legal Decision 

BUILDING CONTRACTS—CONSTRUCTION 

A building contract provided that the 
contractor should provide all the materials 
and perform all the work of constructing 
and completing the building, except the 
heating and electric work, as shown on the 
drawings and described in the specifications. 
The specifications, which w'ere made a part 
of the contract, provided that the con¬ 
tractor should furnish and install all con¬ 
struction work and rough hardware, such as 
nails, spikes, bolts, sash pulleys, etc., and 
should allow $500 for the purchase of the 
finishing hardware, i. e., locks, butts, coat 
hooks, etc., to be selected by the architect. 
In an action to recover a balance of $556.11 
for finishing hardware it was held that the 
contractor was required to furnish the 
finishing hardware to the amount of $500, 
to be selected by the architect, but that any 
amount over that sum should be paid by 
the owner. 

PacificHardwareCo. r. Olsen,131 Pac.,211- 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The seventy-first meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects was held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on April 14th, 1914. The meeting was 
called to order at eight p.m. by Vice- 
President A. C. Martin. 

As guests of the C’hapter there were 
present the following members of the 
Northern Division of the California State 
Board of Architecture: George B. Mc- 
Dougall, Sylvain Schnaittacher, and John 
Bakewell, Jr.; Charles Gordon, a local 
architect, and Meyer Lissner, a local attor¬ 
ney. Harry lies and John D. Bowler, 
of the Builder and Contracfor; William E. 
Prine and H. K. Kensley, of the Sout/nrefit 
Contractor. 

Mr. Meyer Lissner had been invited by 
the Entertainment Committee of the Chap¬ 
ter to address the members on his recent 
European journey. His address j)roved 
of a highly interesting character. It w’as 
illustrated by stereopticon views of inter¬ 
esting examples of European architecture 
and scenery. At the close of the address, 
Mr. Lissner was tendered the Chapter’s 
hearty vote of thanks. 

For the Sub-Committee on Education, 
H. F. Withey reported the approval of a 
programme for a student’s competition 
for the improvement of four corners formed 
by two intersecting streets. 

Communications were read: 

From United States Senator George C. 
Perkins, acknowledging receipt of a com¬ 
munication from this Chapter in re Jack- 
son Barracks, New Orleans, La., and For¬ 
estry Survey, and report on land adjacent 
to the District of Columbia for a Forest 
Park. Senator Perkins promised his co¬ 
operation in these matters. 

Replies on the same subject were also 
read from Senator John D. Works, and 
members of the House of Representatives, 
William Kettner and William E, Stephens, 
who all promised their hearty co-operation. 

From the Building Ordinance Commis¬ 
sion of the City of Los Angeles, requesting 


from the members of this Chapter any 
recommendations or suggestions they may 
have to offer toward the revision of the 
Los Angeles City Building Ordinances. 

P'rom the A. I. A. Committee on Institute 
Membership, submitting to the Chapter 
a systematized plan to increase its Insti¬ 
tute membership. 

From the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., 
expressing the sympathy over the demise 
of the late President of this Chapter, 
Robert B. Young. 

From the Los Angeles Municipal League, 
requesting the members of this Chapter 
to act as a special committee to aid in 
explaining the various sections of the 
present City Planning Exhibit. 

The Chairman next called on M r. (Jeorge 
B. McDougall, President of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chapter, A. I. A., and member of the 
State Board of Architecture, who addressed 
the members. He was follow'ed by John 
Bakewell, Jr., Vice-President of the Archi¬ 
tectural League of the Pacific Coast, and 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Secretary of the 
San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., and of the 
State Board of Architecture. 


STREETS AS ART GALLERIES 

A Correspondent to the Boston Tran¬ 
script, writing from Belgium, interestingly 
describes the activities of the Belguim 
Municipal Art Association in Brussels. 

A movement, popularly known as the 
Street Art Crusade, seeks to restore the 
streets of cities in Belgium to their art 
importance in by-gone days. It is pro¬ 
posed to add embellishments to existing 
buildings, to promote the erection of ar¬ 
tistic forms of street lighting and other 
utilities as well as to regulate the character 
of any permanent improvement that may 
be erected. 

Travellers familiar with Belguim for a 
long period are sure to be impressed with 
the results thus far achieved. 

The Art Associations have of late ex¬ 
tended their supervision to commercial 
signs, with the result, it is declared, that 
by the appreciation of ideas of good art, 
streets have been reclaimed from the com¬ 
mon-place and made attractive localities. 
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Book Notes 


Strcctural Drafting. By Frank O. 
Dufour, C.E. Cloth, 118 pages, five and 
one-half by eight inches, illustrated. 
American School of Correspondence, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., 1913. Price $1.00. 

The author of this extremely practical 
treatise appears to speak from a wide ex¬ 
perience in this line of work, and his prac¬ 
tical instructions regarding drafting meth¬ 
ods, systems of costs, recording of sheets 
and detailing structural steel, should be 
found of great value to a wide circle of 
students and more or less experienced 
draftsmen. 


Landscape Gardening; How to Lay Out 
A Garden. By Edward Kemp. Re¬ 
vised and adapted to North America 
by F. A. Waugh, Professor of Land¬ 
scape Gardening, Massachusetts Agri¬ 
cultural College. Fourth Edition, 1912. 
Cloth, 292 pages, five by seven and one- 
half inches, fully illustrated. New York: 
John Wiley. Price, $1.50. 

The small English garden has so long 
been the theme of ardent admiration on 
the part of tourists and poets that we had 
been led to believe the art of garden design 
was inherent in the British mind. Mr. 
Kemp, however, has disillusioned us, for, 
in stating his reasons for offering the 
original volume to the public, he com¬ 
ments on the “incongruity and dullness 
observable in the majority of small gar¬ 
dens” in England. 

Although the author’s interest is chiefly 
directed toward the development of a 
small garden yet, as he points out, art, 
in its radical principles, is essentially the 
same whether it apply to a great or a small 
object and consequently the points of 
which the book treats apply equally, for 
the most part, to large and small estates. 
In his revision of the English edition, Mr. 
W’augh appears to have incorporated the 
best modern practice in landscape garden 
design, supplementing the concisely worded 
text by numerous photographs of good 
American examples. Nearly a hundred 
drawings illustrate with great clarity those 
niany practical details which contribute to 
the complete enjoyment of one’s out-door 
home. 


Striking its roots deep into the subsoil 
of English artistic tradition but drawing 
also from the modern scientific practice of 
America, this book will doubtless be of 
considerable value to the garden-lovers of 
both nations. 


THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH 

Symbolism of the Saints. By Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield. Cloth, 198 pages, four by six 
inches, illustrated with forty plates. Price 
$0.60. 

The Architectural History of the 
Christian Church. By A. G. Hill. 
Cloth, 167 pages, four by six inches. 
Thirty-one plate illustrations and nu¬ 
merous text cuts. Price $0.60. 

Gothic Architecture in England. By 
E. Hermitage Day. Cloth, 160 pages, 
four by six inches, with forty plate 
illustrations. Price $0.60. 

Renaissance Architecture in England. 
By E. Hermitage Day. Cloth, 177 
pages, four by six inches, with thuiy- 
seven plate illustrations. Price $0.60. 

The above series is published by A. R. 
Mowbray & Company, Ltd., London, and 
imported by the New Churchman Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

These small well-illustrated volumes are 
intended to give accurate information in an 
interesting form concerning the various arts 
which have clustered around public Chris¬ 
tian worship. 

“The Symbolism of the Saints” records 
the symbols of those personages whose 
figures appear most frequently in churches 
and in works of sacred art and gives 
briefly such accounts of their lives as.may 
account for the selection of their symbols. 
The carefully compiled and illustrated 
index should enable one to recognize the 
identity of many figures which he may meet 
when studying church architecture or the 
paintings of old masters. 

The books on architectural history ap¬ 
pear to offer nothing new to the architect, 
but might form a valuable addition to some 
libraries as a means of educating the lay¬ 
man who is the prospective client. 
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OFFICE FURxNITURE 

A catalogue of more than fifty pages, 
size twelve by seventeen, issued by the 
Doten-Dunton Desk Co., Boston, Mass., 
illustrates a comprehensive line of artis¬ 
tically designed bank and office furniture. 
An interesting feature of the catalogue 
is the illustration of the interior of executive 
offices and banking rooms, that have been 
completely furnished with this line. The 
company manufactures furniture appro¬ 
priate for uses varying from the most 
utilitarian to the handsomely appointed 
directors’ rooms. This pamphlet will be 
forwarded to architects upon request. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 

“Equalite” is the trade name for a line 
of Lighting Fixtures made by Bayley & 
Sons, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
This line is veiy completely illustrated, 
both as to details and installation, in a 
catalogue of 160 pages, size nine by twelve, 
which will be forwarded to architects upon 
request. 

These fixtures cover a large number of 
designs for either direct or semi-indirect 
lighting, and as illustrated would seem to 
indicate that much care has been given 
to the artistic features of design. 


ACETYLENE GAS MACHINES 

For such locations as are not supplied 
by municipal gas systems, it sometimes 
becomes necessary to select and install a 
private plant that will efficiently provide 
illumination for a given building. 

The Alexander Milburn Company, 1420 
West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., 
are manufacturers of Acetylene Gas House¬ 
lighting Machines, in a number of types 
and sizes to meet the various requirements 
of acetylene lighting. These are all illus¬ 
trated in a catalogue recently issued, which 
will be mailed upon request. It is stated 
that the danger heretofore attending the 


use of acetylene has now, owing to the 
perfection in machines made for the gener¬ 
ating of gas, been largely overcome, and 
its use in suburban houses has greatly 
increased as a consequence. 

A large amount of information is con¬ 
tained in the catalogue referred to, which 
thoroughly illustrates the various tjq)es 
of machines nuvde and the accessories 
pertaining thereto. 


RADIATOR VALVES 

Positive action of radiator valv'es very 
often determines the efficiency of the heat¬ 
ing system. The Detroit Lubricator Com¬ 
pany illustrates in a recently issued pam¬ 
phlet, a type of Multi-Port graduated vapor 
radiator valves, which would appear to 
permit of the most positive and efficient 
regulation. 

Full particulars of these valves, and 
illustrations of the various types, will be 
found in the pamphlet referi^ to, which 
may be had upon application. 


RIPOLIN ENAMEL PAINT 

A pamphlet recently issued by J. A. & 
W. Bird & Co., 88 Pearl Street, Boston, 
Mass., who are distributors of Ripolin 
Enamel Paint in North America, is accom¬ 
panied by a sheet of metal painted with 
Ripolin and not baked. A most severe test 
fails to in any way disturb the surface 
of paint, which seems to lend color to the 
contention of the makers that Ripolin 
will not crack, peel or fiake. 

This enamel paint comes directly from 
Holland, and is, the distributors state, 
the result of an old Dutch hand process, 
from materials of a grade not available in 
this country. In addition to recommend¬ 
ing it for locations where an enameled and 
sanitary surface is desired, it is particu¬ 
larly recommended for marine uses, as 
it is claimed salt water will not affect it, 
nor will it discolor. It is further stated 
that it covers equally well, wood, plaster, 
or metal, a gallon of Ripolin covering up¬ 
wards of 700 feet. 

Pamphlet and sample sheet will be mailed 
to architects upon request. 
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CHANGE OF P. & F. CORBIN’S NEW YORK 
OFFICES 

P. & F. Corbin have consolidated their 
uptown and downtown New- York offices 
and have installed them in commodious 
quarters in the new Architects’ Building 
at 101 Park Avenue. The new offices are 
within two minutes’ walk of the entrance 
to the Grand Central Station, where the 
subway, surface and elevated lines meet 
and could hardly be easier of access from 
all parts of the city. 


ELECTRIC FANS 

The electric fan has become an important 
and necessary part of the artificial cooling 
and ventilating of interiors. The many 
types, both stationary and movable, of 
this utility, made by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., are illus¬ 
trated in a pamphlet that will be sent to 
architects upon request. The capacities 
and general uses of the various types are 
explained. The catalogue will provide an 
easy means of making a selection. 


WALL PAINT 

The Sherwin-Williams Paint Company, 
116 East 3!2d Street, New York City, 
have issued under the title, “On the Walls 
of the Biltmore,” a pamphlet explaining 
the application of Flat-Tone, made by this 
company. The pamphlet also directs at¬ 
tention to the fact that many of the largest 
commercial buildings of recent erection 
in New York City have received similar 
wall treatment, and that the test has in 
every way been entirely satisfactory. 

The pamphlet is an intere.sting account 
of the methods employed in this particular 
job, and will be sent to architects upon 
application. 

DRY KILNS 

Catalogue No. 220, issued by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, whose general office 
and works are at Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., 
illustrates and describes a line of Moist- 
air , Dry Kilns, made by this company. 
The makers state that after much experi¬ 
mentation they believ'e that they have now 
evolved a kiln which combines the maxi¬ 
mum of efficiency and the minimum of 
skilled labor necessary in its handling. 


The pamphlet referred to contains a 
number of facsimile recommendations from 
users of these kilns, and will be forwarded 
upon application. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

A pamphlet issued by the Patterson- 
Sargent Company, New York City, and 
principal cities, illustrates a line of paints, 
varnishes and other protective coatings 
and stains, made by this company under 
the trademark of “BPS.” 

The makers state that these products 
are the result of many years of investi¬ 
gation and experiment, and that they pe 
offered to architects as w'orthy of inclusion 
in their specifications. 

The pamphlet, which contains much in¬ 
formation as to the application and u^ 
of this product, will be forwarded to archi¬ 
tects upon application. 


LAUNDRY DRYERS 
Under the trade name of Dririte, 
the Mannen & Esterly Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, manufacture a line of Laundrj' 
Dryers. These dryers, the makers state, 
will dry clothes as quickly as they are 
washed, and they insure their sanitarj- 
conditions, as owing to the process em¬ 
ployed nothing but absolutely pure air 
is passed through the drj'er. 

Full particulars as to sizes and prices, 
together with the pamphlet referred to, 
will be sent upon application. 

SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
The Brier Hill Steel Company, whose 
general offices are at Youngsto\vn, Ohio, 
have issued a reference book, which is 
something more than a catalogue,—as in 
addition to pertinent facts concerning the 
product of this company, it contains refer¬ 
ence data interesting to users of sheet 
metal in any of its various forms. Thf 
product illustrated and described in this 
catalogue, in addition to the usual standard 
sizes of steel sheets, shows various types 
of siding, gutters, metal lath, and shingles, 
and the various accessories employed in 
handling these materials. 

Information as to how this reference book 
may be obtained, wall be sent upon appli¬ 
cation. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT—FROM MODEL 

HOUSE FOR JOHN R. FELL, ESQ., CAMP HILL, PA. 

MESSRS. STEWARDSON & PAGE, ARCHITECTS 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARE 
CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


T he Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 
the T-Square Club and Philadel¬ 
phia Chapter of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, which opened 
in the galleries of the Art Club of Phila- 

S delphia, Pa., on April 18th, and continued 
until May 10th, revived the discussion 
that has for a number of years engaged the 
attention of exhibiting architectural organi- 
l" zations, as to the most valuable method of 
I presenting current architectural work. 

" At the dinner attending the opening 

of the exhibition last winter of the Archi- 
twtural League of New York, Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, in the course of his remarks, 
sUted that as an artist with strong proclivi¬ 
ties for architecture, he was of the opinion 


that architects erred in preparing initial 
representation of proposed w^ork for the 
inspection of clients. Mr. Smith believed 
that the drawings submitted were but rarely 
understood by the clients, who, through 
lack of technical knowledge, were unable 
to visualize the result, and to fully com¬ 
prehend the scheme that the architect had 
outlined to them. Even some men in 
the architectural profession are deficient 
in an ability to visualize the various 
dimensions of a structure from the eleva¬ 
tions and sections. Clients, except in rare 
instances, cannot do this, and even the 
rendered drawing, prepared with much 
artistic skill often creates an impression 
not realized by the completed work. 
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As a means of overcoming these objec¬ 
tions, the scale model is fast coming into 
favor, and these, even crudely constructed, 
but of eareful preparation, serve perhaps 
better than any other means to convey 
a truthful impression of the projected 
building to the non-technical eye. 

These considerations appear to have 
dominated the policy of the exhibition 
committee of the T-Square Club, in this 
exhibition. The resulting collection will be 
found of considerable interest to laymen, 
and of equal technical value to the profes¬ 
sional visitor. 

In soliciting examples for this exhibition, 
the Committee announced:—“Groups of 
drawings, models and cartoons, illustrating 
in combination the architectural, sculptural 


and decorative scheme of a single work, 
are particularly solicited.” 

The members of the T-Square Club 
have in a large measure responded to this 
request, and in consequence the rendered 
drawing has preponderance over the photo¬ 
graph, a condition that has not been present 
in architectural displays for several years 
past. We are not sure but that this pre¬ 
ponderance is, in a sense, a relief. The 
inference that the number of rendered 
drawings indicate that most of the work 
has not yet been undertaken does not 
hold good, for on inquiry’ it is learned 
that in most cases the various buildings 
have reached completion and are occupied, 
while with rare exception the buildings 
shown and not already erected are certain 
to be built later. A 
number of them have 
already been illustrated 
in the architectural 
press, and their showing 
in this exhibition in the 
form of rendered draw¬ 
ings has been in com¬ 
pliance with, the wishes 
of the Committee in 
charge, as already in¬ 
dicated. 

The T-Square Club 
has ever been fortunate 
in the environment of 
their exhibitions, and in 
the present instance we 
find this excellent col¬ 
lection of work lodged, 
as usual, in an atmos¬ 
phere of artistic sur¬ 
rounding. 

The Arts Club, veiy 
w’idely known as a rej^ 
resentative art organi¬ 
zation, has a spacious 
gallery in the dignified 

and attractive clubhouse 

on Broad Street, an 
in this gallery the ex¬ 
hibition committee m 
hung with its usual 
judgment, the vanou 
exhibitions. 

While the exhibitiw 
this year is not aslar^ 
as lit, the visitor 


HOUSE AT BRYN MAVSTl, PA. 

ME8.SRS. WILS30N EYRE & McILVAlNE, ARCHITECTS 
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impressed with the very judicious care ex- ment of Philadelphia, continues to receive 
ercised by the jury of selection, and it may the thouf'htful consideration of resident 
safely be stated that there was not an un- architects. The examples shewn indicate 
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interesting example to be seen in the the progress that is being luade from year 
galleries of the Art Club. to year in this phase of architectural 

I suburban house, which has perhaps practice. The skillful adaptation of loca 
ad its highest development in the environ- material, the >’arious features of landscape 
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restoration of Congress Hall in Philadelphia 
undertaken by the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Institute. These illustrations in 
themselves form a very imporlfe eontri- 
bution to recent architectural effort, and 
indicate the thoroughness with which this 
work was undertaken and carried to success¬ 
ful conclusion. The history of the restora¬ 
tion has been prepared by Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, who was chairman of the Committee 
of the Chapter in charge of the work. 

The group of buildings, of which Con¬ 
gress Hall forms a part, has rightly been 
called America’s first civic center. Its 
importance is not merely local, as the stirr¬ 
ing scenes enacted within these walls during 
the early days of Congress have a nation- 
. wide significance. The solicitous care and 
artistic skill of those in charge of this 
work entitles them to the gratitude of 
every patriotic citizen. 

The Walter Cope Memorial prizes award¬ 
ed for this year were as follow's; First 
prize, Thomas Ash; second prize, S. k. 
Love, Jr. The subject was a monumental 
feature at the end of South Broad Street. 


WROUGHT IRON CO.\T-HOOK 
MES.SRS. MEL1.0R A MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 

gardening, and those essentials of modern 
planning that are part of our higher domes¬ 
tic life, are all to be seen and noted. With 
few exceptions, the exhibits are confined 
entirely to members of the T-Square Club, 
the exceptions being the renderings in 
color by Mr. Jules Guerin of the accepted 
design for the Lincoln Memorial at W'ash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. Henry Bacon, architect; 
the Springfield Municipal group by Messrs. 
Pell & Corbett, architects, and a house at 
Glen Cove, L. I., Messrs. Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects. 

The Year Book gives evidence of having 
been prepared with usual care. In addi¬ 
tion to cataloguing and illustrating the 
various exhibits of greatest importance, it 
contains a description and illustration of the 


ENTRANCE COCRT 

residence at 

MESSRS. EVANS A WARNER. 
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PORTION OF TERRACE, RESIDENCE AT PAOLI, PA. 

MESSRS. EVANS & W ARNER, ARCHITECTS 

EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARE CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 
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HOUSE AT BRYN MAWR, PA. 

MESSRS. WILSON EYRE & McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS 

EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARE CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. A.LA. 


SANTA MARIA 

Santa Maria is the local and trade name 
of a tropical American wood that has 
recently been imported into the United 
States and sold as a mahogany substitute. 
It is obtained from a tree botanically known 
as Calophyllum calaba Jacq. of the gamboge 
family (Guttiferce) and is closely allied 
to the well-known poon tree {Calophyllum 
inophyllum L.) of India, which produces 
a highly esteemed furniture wood. The 
latter frequently comes into the London 
and Liverpool markets. Santa Maria is 
variously known as palo Maria and limon- 
cillo de cordoba in Mexico; galba, galpa, 
galoba, aceite de Maria, and crabwood in 
Trinidad and other islands of the West In¬ 
dies; ocuje in Cuba; Maria or Palo de Maria 
in Porto Rico; and recently has been shipped 
into the American markets as “chivoja,” 
or “chivoja mahogany,” which is a new 
trade name for this wood. Chivoja prob¬ 
able indicates the place or origin in Mexico 
where the wood is now being exploited. 


The wood is at present pretty thoroughly 
established in the foreign hardwood markets 
of this country as Santa Maria and it will 
be best to call it by this name. 

Santa Maria is found in southern Mexico, 


throughout Central America, and in pans 
of Colombia and Venezuela, where it reaches 
its southern limits of distribution and 
grades into another species known locally 
as jacariuba {Calophyllum Jnasiliensc^ 
Camb.), a very important Brazilian tree. 
Santa Maria occurs also in all the islands 
of the West Indies, but it finds ds best 
development in southern Mexico, ^ 

soil is moist and the climate huruid. ^ 
does not mean that Santa Maria is confan 
principally to the lowlands, for i o 
grows at altitudes of from 2,000 o . 
feet. The tree is now being 
ly in southern Mexico and two distmci 

♦Jacariuba grows from 90 to W a'redifcli-'jroCT' 

sometimes 9 f^t in diameter. The w^ “ 
soft, rather light, fine-grained, and lak i^„binelvrork, ■JJ* 
used for building, naval instruction, of this 

after the forests of Brazil become substituU. 

tree wiU be utilized extensively as a mahoga . 
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grades of the wood are obtained. The 
kind that is produced on the highlands is 
considerably harder and heavier and has 
much better figure than that which is cut 
in the moist lowlands. In the latter situa¬ 
tions the trees grow very rapidly and pro¬ 
duce soft, spon^% and straight-grained 
wood. This variation in the <|uality of 
the wood, which is dependent so largely 
upon the soil and elevation, has lieen 
observed in connection with the study of 
the distribution of true mahogany "and 
prima vera. 

Santa Maria is a lofty tree, often attain¬ 
ing the height of 150 feet and a diameter 
of five or more. The trunk is usually clear 
of branches and knots for more than half 
the total height of the tree and is as straight 
as a ship’s mast. It is fairly cylindrical 
and does not develop such enormous but¬ 
tresses as in the case of true mahogany 
and Spanish cedar. Almost no tinjber is 
wasted in the form of high stumps. Like 
the majority of tropical trees, it is an ever¬ 
green and reputed to be one of the handsom¬ 
est trees in the West Indies, where it is 


often planted for ji. 

hedges and windbreaks K* fine 

grained, TiSrs''eJposurrtr itnmsXrS 
oisture, aiul lasts almost indefinitelv under 

tinged with red or yellow, but it soon fades 
to a brownish color, if it is exposed to the 
air and light. The ^yood takes an excellent 
polish which it retains if properly treated 
and varnished. Although Santa Maria is 
cross-grained it works very easily, and it 
does not splinter or check during season¬ 
ing. The alternating streaks of lighter 
and darker shades on the radial or quarter- 
sawed surface add considerable figure which 
renders the wood suitable for fancy furni¬ 
ture and interior finish. 

Santa Maria is slightly coarser-grained 

{Continued on page 240) 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. E. G. ANTHONY, WAYNE, PA. 

MR. D. KNICKERBACKEK BOYD, ARCHITECT 


EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARE CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.l.A. 
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TERRACE, HOUSE JON LLANFAIR ROAD, ARDMORE. PA. 

MR, HORACE WELLS SELLERS, ARCHITECT 
EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARB CLUB AND PHILADELPBIA CBAFTER, AJ.A. 
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T he “ HOME RULE ” PRINCIPLE 
IN BUILDING LAW 

It would seem that the people of New 
York State, through their Legislature, ran 
great risk of finding themselves partici¬ 
pating in a retrograde movement, if the 
State housing law is finally repealed, as 
is now threatened, unless a similar measure, 
containing perhaps some slight modifica¬ 
tions to meet any valid objections, is 
enacted later. The present law had been 
in existence only a short time when a hue 
and cry w-as raised protesting against the 
alleged infringement of property rights by 
the sovereign power of the State. So 
vociferous were the protests from second- 
class cities that the Legislature suspended 
the operation of the law and it is suggested 
that next year the statute will be repealed. 

Its opponents contend—^not that the 
provisions are more stringent than experi¬ 
ence has shown desirable for the mainte¬ 
nance of safe and healthful conditions—but 
that its requirements, if enforced, would 
practically amount to a confiscation of 
small and irregular sites, many of which 
were acquired by their present owners 
with the intention of “improving” them 


Briefly, the claim is made that local 
communities have the inalienable right 
to conduct their own affairs, free from the 
meddlesome interest of the State. Such a 
plea might have been valid in mediseval 
times when each town and hamlet was an 
isolated unit, but today it is not true 
that the welfare of a community is of local 
concern only. Communication is so general 
throughout the State that the social and 
commercial interests of each community 
are linked with those of many others. 
The life and property of the individual are 
no longer safeguarded by one towm or 
municipality. They are frequently moved 
from one locality to another, and it wmuld 
seem that they should be accorded a full, 
reasonable, measure of protection in each 
community. Such protection can be assured 
only through the sovereign control of the 
State. 

The functions of the State are broadening 
and, in spite of powerful opposition, the 
present tendency to subordinate the inter¬ 
ests of the individual to the welfare of the 
community is likely to increase. Y^ears 
ago, the State of New York in recognition 
of a responsibility, enacted a tenement 
house law which, with later amendments, 
is now generally acknowledged to be highly 
beneficial although its provisions were at 
first vigorously opposed by the owners 
and builders of a type of tenements notori¬ 
ous as breeders of disease and vice. If 
human life in a tenement house is a mat¬ 
ter for concern on the part of the State, 
surely it is no less so in other buildings. 
In all cities and towns throughout this or 
other States the necessities of light, venti¬ 
lation and safe construction for the welfare 
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of life and safeguarding of property, are 
identical in buildings of similar nature and 
location. A public auditorium for 500 
persons in any community should be built 
to insure safety, according to certain mini¬ 
mum requirements, and these can be im¬ 
posed with uniformity only by the State. 
So, too, dwelling houses must afford a 
minimum degree of safety and healthfulness 
if the State, through its citizens, is not to 
suffer. 

Ignorance and indifference of people in 
small communities is often responsible 
for unsafe and unsanitary structures which, 
even if satisfactory to an unenlightened 
local population, must be used at some time 
by persons from other parts of the State 
who, under a strict policy of “home rule” 
can have no voice in enforcing even the 
most reasonable minimum requirements. 
Although State authorities do not always 
represent the most advanced thought, and 
are by no means free from corrupt influ¬ 


ences, they can usually be depended upon 
to reflect in their legislation some measure 
of intelligent regard for the general welfare. 

It is undoubtedly true that the operation 
of the present New York State housing law 
would work a degree of hardship to some 
individual property holders. But since 
statutes are usually not enacted until the 
need for them is made obvious by abuses, 
it is inevitable that more or less hardship 
follows in the wake of everj' passage of law. 

Considered broadly, or from any view¬ 
point except a selfish one, it appears ex¬ 
tremely unfortunate that the State should 
now falter in the effort to assure its citizens 
a reasonable minimum degree of health and 
safety, in every part thereof, through the 
enactment and enforcement of a general 
housing law. Certainly, in the scales of 
social justice, temporary inconveniences 
and limited individual hardships will not 
balance the ultimate health, safety and 
welfare of the State. 



(OTTACiK 0.\ KST.XTE OF MR. WILLI.AM M. COATES, BERWYN, FA. 


MES.SR8. MARTIN & KIRKPATRICK. ARCHITECTS 
exhibition of the T-SQUABE club and PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.t.i- 
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ENTRANCE, HOUSE ON LLANKAIR ROAD. ARDMORE. PA. 

MR. HORACE WELI^S SELLERS. ARCHITECT 

EXHIBITION OF THE T-RQUARE CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT, HO.SE AT UAR*. 

MESSRS. BISSELL, SlNKt.ER & T1 . . CHAPTER, A.l.A 

or .-.rcaaa caca a»a pr-aaraapam 


SANTa\ MARIa\ 

(Continued from page 235) 
han true mahogany, and it does not show 
.nv annual rings of growth which are so 
iharacteristic in the woods of the temper- 
ite zone. The pores are usually open, 
dliptical, fairly conspicuous under the hana 
ens on a smooth transverse surface, and 
are arranged singly or in more or ess 
irregular rows which are almost never 
parallel with the pith rays, but usually 
extend in a diagonal direction. With the 
aid of a magnifier on a smooth transverse 
surface it is possible to see irregular, 
interrupted tangential lines (at right angles 
to the pith rays) of soft tissue composed 
of wood-parenchyma fibers. These lines 
constitute a character that is common 
to a great many woods of the gamboge 
family, and by means of these, Santa Maria 
can always be readily distinguished from 
true mahogany and many of its substi¬ 
tutes. The pith rays which are composed 
of from one to two rows of cells are rather 

. » 1 1 l _ 


inconspicuous even under the hand lens. 

rx'f CIottI'O IV-'TCl t*l Q 


for construction work, ’ wheels 

machine work, posts, f ^ 
furniture, interior fe.sh and 
shingles. The grades of this^ 
tained from the into shmgles 

grained and can be ea ^ j ^ny 

which are said to o«tla^tho^Ss purpo^^, 
W’est Indian wood usM esteemed 

All grades of Santa j. throughout 

very highly for carpeut^ wojUh^^ ^ 

tropical America. , . ^oes or dugout^ 
trees are used and are as ser- 

which last equally as lo g ^ 
viceable as fbose mad^ {^nt^roloh^m 

any cpdar, » M^a £ 

q^clocarpum • country and a» 

been imported into thi decade- 

into England to ““-than 
and it is used now largei ^ 

facture of /Jr planks and beat"* 

the English dockyards tor pi ^ 

for which purpose It has^^^^ ,xten- 

true mahogany. I i of 

sively to a great ^la for » 

H-';“-£’i'’JoaMSt. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE CORNICE 

Mr. Charles Cressey, one of the speakers 
who addressed the recent meeting of the 
Architectural ^Association of San Oiego 
Cal., discussed the use and abuse of cor¬ 
nices as applied to the design of tall build¬ 
ings as follows; 

“Though instances do occur where prac¬ 
tical shade and shelter are secured from 
the use of the classical cornice, it is doubtful 
whether this aspect has much to do with 
its general adoption on high buildings. 
Is there, in fact, a single practical advantage 
which can be urged in favor of the spreading 
cornice usually found crowning a sky¬ 
scraper? On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that its practical disadvantages 
are numerous. What, for instance, would be 
more unsatisfactory structurally, than the 
eccentric loads and complicated framing 
connected with the support of a heavy 
overhanging mass, which at its best does 
nothing, is of dubious effect artistically, 
and which places purely optional weight 
where it decreases rather than increases 


wWr. Jst hareSi,yr"b'';^“?£ 
serious question. I would here disclaim 

aostract, if it can be presented in honest 
and seemly guise. Surely, stone detail is 
an insult to a material capable of good 
results on its own merits. 


A\hatever may be the material of the 
cornice it is always more or less of a trouble¬ 
some feature, particularly on limited front¬ 
ages. There must be few architects who 
have not, at one time or another, cursed 
politely, perhaps, the fact that they dare 
not overhang a neighbor’s land. Is not 
every city full of e.\amples of stunted ends 
and painful expedients to ‘stop’ the cornice 
which no ingenuity can make ‘return’? 
True, many buildings would have less 
pleasant wall surface next the boundary 
lines were it not for the insistent demand 
of the corn'ce terniinat iig abov '.’’ 



HOUSE ON SCHOOL LANE, GERMANTOWN, PA. 

MR. CHARLES BARTON KEEN, ARCHITECT 

EXHIBITION OF THE T-SQUARE CLUB AND PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 
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A UNIQUE FOUNDATION ENGI¬ 
NEERING FEAT 

The old adage, “Time is money,’’ is 
nowhere more keenly realized than m the 
erection of commercial buildings for in¬ 
vestment purposes in New York City. 
Where real estate is valued at several 
hundred dollars a square foot, the post¬ 
ponement of income on the investment is 
a very serious matter and becomes an in¬ 
centive to utmost rapidity in construction. 
A twenty-story loft building now being 
erected on the site formerly occupied by 
the Hotel Victoria, 27th Street and Fifth 



the new building were being started and 
before the old eight-storj' brick structure 
was demolished more than half of the new 
foundation work was completed. 

The operation is described in the tUal 
Estate Record and Builders' Guide from 
which a part of the following is quoted: 

The placing of these foundations sirnul- 
taneously with the wrecking of the building 
it is expected to save at least two ® 
of time to the owners, and ma,kes possible 
the completion of the new^ building ^ 
January 1st, 1915, in time for the rental 

The' problem was one which involv^ 
difficulties of serious and various . 

The new building will rest on 680 . 

and reinforced piles. These piles 
in sixty-three piers, each one c p 
from nine to fourteen piles, sun ' ■ 

mum depth of fifty feet below curb leiei. 


A TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 



befoh?: the old structure was vacated, foundations 
were being prepared for a loff building 

ON THE SAME SITE 

Avenue, for which Messrs. Schwarz & 
Gross are the architects, and Mr. Laurence 
A. Ball, engineer, is of special interest on 
account of the method resorted to for 
saving time in placing the foundations. 
Early in March of the present year, before 
the hotel was vacated, the foundations for 


o"ROss"Sr.m 

and capped with a slab steel 

Crete, '^'he heing u jnch 

cylinders, with walls _ twelve 

thick and an inside jj^yen to bed- 

inches. These nound haninif'^- 

rock by means of a 3,000-p 

When the piles loose rock 

blown clear of sand, mu 

by means of a compres gquare inch* 

a pressure of 150 poun ®,. igced by 

The mud and ^Lillies rise h>» 

terrific blast is said to ^ weighing 
height of 150 blown from 

much as fifty pounds h 
a distance of forty fee _, . „jjd the 
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bed-rock exposed, their tops are cut off 
at exactly the same level. An oxv-acetv 
ene torch is used in this operation and 

PalhT^i with dispatch, 

tach steel shell is next filled with coLrete 

reinforced with five two-inch round rods 
running the entire length of the pile. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


k ‘lunrbr h* driWng hammer 

third ff ‘ <^bains from the beams of the 

Ivt wZ; 1 encountered 

■ water. In excavating for the new 
the underground stream 
yiich tio^^^ diagonally across the eitv 
' US encountered. The tapping of this 
•''iH-ani praetieally Hooded the workine 

,7;.:!;: "''‘'7 ‘‘‘Xel and made i? 

iKcissary f(,r the contractors to di<r a 

itv I on ' total capac- 

. otto gallons j)er minute, were kent 
u constant o,)cration day and night for 
»"<• 'v<‘eks, and the water level reducell 




shell To* win '? poured into th<> 

the ton a hi " " ^‘''"•toon inches of 

head iVnhcidwith a s(,uare 
^‘ole is Doured through a 

binder between grout, forming a 

steel shell TT reinforced 

bedofrSnr^S^” piles a 

^eet in depth is I two to four 

grillage. ^ ^ ^ the steel 

involved hTtt!^ numerous difl5culties 

^act that the operation was the 

greater P^^ced while 

standing. To do building was 

« io do this It was found neces- 


mai.nt.ai.xed in a vertical position by 

.MEANS OF WEDGES APPLIED NEAR THE GROU.ND LEVEL 

twelve feet. The old building had been 
built on wood piles, but the constant 
change of the level of the underground 
stream had rotted away the tops of these 
piles and it was found to be resting solely 
on earth, packed almost as hard as concrete. 

Another feature of the work that required 
careful thought was the condition of the 
bottom encountered. Instead of locating 
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bedrock at a uniform level, ^ was 
found to shelve m an 
In one part of the site it was f^und to be less 
than five feet below the o\d ce\Uv leveh 
while in the nearest pier 
or about a distance of twenty f^t, the 
contractors were obliged to sink pi 
forty-five feet before bedrock was found. 
rru-I made much drilling and 



AFTER THE TOPS ARE CUT TO A COMMON LEVEL BY THE 
OXY-ACETYLENE TORCH, THE PILES ARE REINFORCED 
WITH TW^O-INCH STEEL RODS AND FILLED 
ITH CONCRETE 


The new building will occupy cticaUy 
the entire plot, with an area of 20,00ft 
square feet, with a f>-ontaf of sixty-two 
feet on Fifth Avenue, 254 fwt on 27 th 
Street, and 106 feet on Broadway. Thia 
unbroken floor area makes it an exceptiona 
one for display and salesroom purposes. 
The building is designed mth a niinimum 
of columns on the Fifth Avenue a^ 
Broadway sides, giving a clear Joor jaee 
fortv by fortv feet. The facades 
built of granite at the base and matt- 
elazed terra cotta above. 

Eleven high speed 

be installed and the car “f “ 

hatchways will be 

safety devices tor ^fli'^StrMt 

ranllt^Tfrlgh^^aM^^ii 

trdrt\"aywPfhr|llar^^^^^^^^ 

be installed the latest package 
and freight handling devices. 

The first floor will be arranged f^^^ 
and an entrance an arc , g from 
wide is being The 

Broadway through to finished in 

entrance hall and .^’'^ad wn stairways, 
marbles and mosaics. P and 

four of which are ^air reached 

smokeproof, and one outsid t 

from two different P™"!* “'jsnd W 

with Steel window frame . 

__ W lizhr 


blasting necessary, which was a delicate 
operation considering that the old building 
above was in process of demolition. 

All the power used, both steam, elec¬ 
tricity and compressed air, is being gener¬ 
ated by the old power plant for years used 
to serve the hotel. 

The work of driving the piles for this 
foundation w^as started March 9th, and the 
entire foundation w’ill be completed and 
ready for steel grillage by May 10th. A 
force of 150 men, in day and night shifts, 
have been employed from the time the work 
was started. An open pit foundation would 
have taken at least four months to install, 
so it is easily seen that much valuable time 
has been saved. 


recent i^l decision 

agreement to P„. 

,uildi.g. contract cortam^^ 
that, in case of tbe of 

s to agree “in dispute* 

ent, allowance, or lo^ arbitratoi* 

i be referred t ^ conifflitt^' 

ed by the payment for 

^ held, in an ,o * 

work, thftt 

,„was;huammleacJ*‘^V«Ul. 
„.«tions agreed to Assn-, 
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/CURRENT NEIVS 
^ AND COMMENT 

FOR UNIFORM DESIGN IN PUBLIC 

buildings 

Building Commission that 
has had under consideration the preparation 

h!.n/ standardization of public 

buildings wherever erected in the United 

ftsTaborf ’ -n completed 

The present its report, 

the r ^ officials and members of 

Commission: 

p creta^ AIcAdoo, Attorney-General Me- 

^nators Sutherland and Swanson, and 
Representatives Clark and Foster. 
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A CORRECTION 

of April 2^d it u-ia ; ‘^fphitects, issue 


housing l\w for second class cities 

SUSPENDED IN THE ST.4TE OF 
new YORK 

operation of 

Son?' tousi^ Jaw for 

ta» been sign.^ by Governor Gly?n 'vh:,’ 

onrl eln^^ the sec- 

■* -»■ '>«' -tab- 

paSyiT" since its 

class cities ” attacked by second- 

expiration f tin!* CM>ccted that before the 
new bill unU Penod of suspension, a 
overcome prepared that will 

measure. objections to the present 


PIBLIC STATUES AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

^^Hshlngton. already famed for the nuni 
ber of statues that have been erected Tn’ 

ftated"^ o *«>«> it is 

The statue to General U. S. Grant 
after a prolonged dispute as to its site’ 

that ot ry'"*'? ,'V f“"" ''■'■ile 

for y, cm',y«»<iy 


SOCTETE DES ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES 
PAR LE GOUVERNEMENT PRESENTS 
MED.ALS TO CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

It is reported that the above society 
has presented to the architectural school 
of Cornell Lmversity, Ithaca, N. Y., one 
gold and one silver medal, as prizes for 
excellence in student work. 


i’PANTSH type OF ARCHITECTURE FOR 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

fire *and Th^disastrous 
fSayete of s't T“ “ • «>« Chan.bcr of 
civic ce^rP tk Fla., to plan a 

imve been Pubhe-spirited citizens 

nnd Moorish to adopt Spanish 

buildinesof ali^ M design in future 
nre thought to proposed styles 

iier structiirpc I^eeping with the ear- 

in a ini fkl now extant, and to follow 

ibe oldest of ll? ^J^ditions of this, one of 
omest of our American cities. 


ECHO OF THE PORTLAND, ORE., PUBLIC 
•AUDITORIUM COMPETITION 

It is stated in Portland papers that 
architects hreedlander & Seymour, who 
were the successful competitors in the 
Portland, Ore., public auditorium compe- 
Otion, have been informed that they will 
be required to prepare a new set of plans 
that will bring the cost of the building 
within the sum of $450.00 set down in the 
program. It is claimed by the Citv Council 
which body has the matter in hand, that 
estimates based on the plans prepared 
from those that were awarded the prize 
by the jurj^ indicate that the building as 
designed would cost considerably more 
than the amount stipulated. 
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COMPETITIONS 

Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal.,7announces a competition with cash 
prizes for a scheme of development for 
“Four Corners” of a city plan. 

Drawings are to be delivered at the 
College not later than September 1st, 1914. 
The jury is to be composed of three niem- 
bers chosen from the Southern California 
Chapter of the In.stitute. 

Three prizes will be awarded; the first 
of $200, the second of $100, and the third 
of $50, and honorable mention may be made 
as determined by the jury. 

Inciuiries for further information should 
be addressed in writing to “Four Corners 
Competition,” Throop College of Tech¬ 
nology, Pasadena, Cal. The answers ^vill 
be in writing and will be forwarded, with 
the questions, to all known competitors 
who register for this purpose. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Carl Ludwig Otto announces that 
he is the successor of the firni of Davis 
& Otto, architects, formerly of 130 Fulton 
Street, New York City. On and after 
May 1st, he will continue the practice of 
architecture at 45 Broadway, New Y"ork 
City. 


ANNUAL OF THE SCHOOL OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The Annual for 1913 of the school of 
architecture of Columbia University has 
been received. As a record of meritorious 
achievement this work is of unusual inter¬ 
est. 

Mr. Austin W. Lord, director of the 
school, dwells in a foreword on the co¬ 
operation that exists between the staff 
and the students of the school of archi¬ 
tecture, and points with pardonable pride 
to the work shown in this annual as proof 
that co-operation so very cordial leads 
to the higliest efficiency and the most 
satisfactory results. 

Careful inspection of the work illustrated 
indicates the progress that is being made 
bv our universities in education in archi¬ 


tecture, and would seem to further p^o^e 
that educational methods now in practice 
are strongly conducive to the development 
of latent talent. 

The frontispiece to the annual is a 
portrait of Mr. John Russell Pope, a former 
graduate of the school, and a note appended 
states that this annual is inscribed to 
Mr. Pope “in recognition of his services 
to the school and the profession which his 
works adorn.” 


BOOK NOTE 

Steel Bridge Designing. By Mehille 

B. Wells, C.E., Associate Professor of 
Bridge and Structural Engineering, .\r- 
mour Institute of Technology. Cloth, 
260 pages, six by nine inches, text illus¬ 
trated, and further supplemented by 
twenty-six plates of line drawings folded 
in back of book. Chicago; The Myron 

C. Clark Publishing Co. London: E. 
& F. N. Spon, Ltd., 1913. Price. $150. 
This treatise is intended for use as a 

text-book in the classes of engineering 
colleges, and also as a reference book in 
the drafting rooms of colleges and bridge 
offices. 

The introductory^ chapters on “Engi¬ 
neers Work and Contracts”, “Bridge 
Manufacture”, and “Rivets” give a gen¬ 
eral view of the subject and a study of 
them before visiting bridge manufacturing 
plants should assist students in under¬ 
standing xvhat they see on such visits. 
In the chapters on designing, the aim, as 
stated in the preface, has been to avoid 
unnecessary’' repetition, and to explain the 
different features of the work fully and 
concisely\ 

Although engineering colleges keep on 
file blue prints of modern bridge design, 
they^ are too often inconvenient to handle 
and care for, and are not always readily 
accessible, with the result that students 
often fail to refer to drawings of well- 
designed structures when to do so would 
be of great benefit. For these reasons a 
large number of shop and general draw¬ 
ings, representing American practice m 
bridge designing have been reproduced for 
this volume and so arranged that they may 
be readily referred to. 
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AKAIE DESIGNS 

The Condron Company, structural ensi- 
neers, with offices in the Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill have recently issued Bulletins 
No. 3 and No. 4. No. 3 is entitled “Akine 
Designs as L sed in the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany Service and Assembling Buildino-s.” 
It contains illustrations and descriptive 
matter pertaining to eleven buildings built 
J)r that company, in which the Akme 
system of Construction was employed. 

Bulletin No 4 is entitled “Akme Designs 
as Lsed m ^Urehouses and Factories.” 

is ooklet illustrates and describes six- 
een uildmgs of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, built on Akme designs. The 
buildings shown in these booklets represent 
mo ern practice using reinforced concrete 

‘"‘I'™** the 

to hulA- construction 

to buildings of the character illustrated. 

information given will 
arehJi interest and value to 

is structural engineers, as it 

tn 1 j" t!haracter and applicable 

or buildings of similar recjuirenients. 
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condition one year and five years after 
inmiersion, A photograph ofCach pile 
taken approximately five years after its 
ZZT' «ea water, adds to tlie 

With ' j presentation, 

the rise and fall of the tide these vari- 

bi alternately immersed 

l.H exposed to air, in freezing 

siin.l^*^ during the heat of 

photographed, and while, as is stated, 

frnn. tl ean yet be drawn 

fiom these tests—for only after a long 

period of years can it be determined 
whether any of the specimens will prove 
permanent—It .seems worthy of note that 
Mune sp'en sainjiles show little or no effect 
trcmi their five years immersion. 

Tho.se desiring further details, or a copv 
of the pamphlet, are referred to the com¬ 
pany making the tests. 


CONCRETE IN SEA WATER 

wlt'^rConcrete in Sea 
thirtl • ^ pamphlet of some 

thlu r'' P«l>llsh^d by the Aber- 

Ma s ^r**Tu**^" Company, of Boston, 
mad^K ‘Jk investigation 

company and Herbert L. 

NavA^ United States 

min?th^ ff ’ Charleston, Mass., to deter- 
ical nf mechanical and chem- 

temnerat ^ of sea water, at varving 

in^^ “P''" concrete piers of ^'arv- 

>ng compositions. 

interest contain much of 

cmnlnvm architects and engineers 

o?s?a LTtrT^H^" construction along 
in n* 1 matter is presented 

samples^ various 

tions of ^ tabulations of their propor- 
*re listed^^”^^”^’ sand, stone, and water, 

> accompanied by reports of their 


INTER-PHONES 

The inter-communicating telephone has 
become m hyge organizations a necessary 
part of efficient business management, 
and the perfection to which these systems 
have been evolved is shown in a series 
of specifications for inter-phones and pri¬ 
vate telephone systems, issued by the Wes¬ 
tern Electric Company, 463 West Street, 
New' Aork City. These specifications, it 
is stated, have been prepared for archi¬ 
tects’ use, and will be forw'arded on appli¬ 
cation. 


SAFETY WINDOWS 

A folder issued by The Safety Window 
Co., 42d Street and Vanderbift Avenue, 
New' York City, directs attention to the 
number of fatal accidents that have oc¬ 
curred throughout the country by reason 
of the necessity in most cases for window 
cleaners working on the sill of windows, 
w here they are exposed to danger of death 
by falling. 

The safety windows made and installed 
by this company are, it is stated, so con¬ 
structed as to be cleanable from w'ithin, 
thus eliminating all liability of accident. 
The window' sash or frame, the makers 
state, are not changed in any way, and when 
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the improved form is installed the window 
operates in such a manner that the outer 
side of the glass is accessible without the 
necessity of surmounting the sill. 

Pamphlet wdll be sent on request. 


SAFETY TREADS 

The American Mason Safety Tread Co,, 
main office, Lowell, Mass., with branch 
offices in principal cities, have recently 
issued a new catalogue illustrating and 
describing the Mason Safety Tread, and 
showing its wide adaptability to the various 
locations where a safe and sure footing is 
essential. The makers state that these 
treads not only fulfill every requirement 
for which they are manufactured, but are 
so constructed that the work of repair and 
replacement may be done at a minimum 
of expense, and in a manner that com¬ 
pletely restores the tread to its original 
efficiency. 

A new style of safety tread and cork 
composition mat, especially designed for 
use in revolving doorways, is illustrated 
for the first time in this catalogue. 


REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 

The catalogue of the Henry Vogt Ma¬ 
chine Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky., illus¬ 
trates the extensive plant and equipment 
of this company. It presents diagrams and 
illustrations of ice and refrigerating ma¬ 
chines and their parts, and reproduces 
photographs of a number of important 
buildings in which these refrigerating plants 
have been installed. 

The makers state that the simplicity of 
the system, the non-technical character 
of the labor necessary to superintend it, 
and its high rate of efficiency, makes these 
refrigerating plants worthy the considera¬ 
tion of architects. 

This pamphlet will be forw'arded on 
application. 


DOWN DRAFT FURNACES 

The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Com¬ 
pany of Easton, Pa., has recently issued a 
new catalogue descriptive of the furnaces 
built by them, in which is incorporated a 


system of down draft, which, it is stated, 
they originated. It is further stated, that 
for more than twenty-three years they have 
been exclusive manufacturers of the Hawley 
furnace, and that it can be used with 
any standard make of boiler. Beliedng 
that the furnace is the vital part of the 
heating plant, this company have confined 
their efforts to the production of a heating 
apparatus designed to combine every' feature 
of efficiency with honesty in manufacture. 

The pamphlet referred to describes the 
Hawley apparatus, illustrates the various 
ty'pes of boilers to which it has been 
adapted, and contains facsimile repro¬ 
ductions of commendatory letters from a 
large number of users. It will be sent to 
all parties interested on application. 


ROYAL VENTILATORS 

The Roybal Ventilator Company, 415 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., are manu¬ 
facturers of a line of ventilators for which 
they claim the merits of efficiency, strength 
and durability. The various type: are 
show'n in a recently issued pamphlet, in¬ 
cluding the “Double Cone \entilator, 
and ventilators equipped with glass tops 
designed to admit a maximum amount of 
daylight where ventilators are installed. 

Catalogue may be had upon request. 


CONCEALED ILLUMLNATION 

A portfolio issued bj' the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, 236 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., is a most compre¬ 
hensive and instructive exposition of the 
methods emploj'ed by modern manufac¬ 
turers to place architects in possession of 
information that will materially facilitate 
specifications and installation. 

This portfolio is substantially bound in 
boards, size twelve by fifteen inches, con¬ 
tains twenty-four plates of details, printed 
on heavy cardboard, and a pamphlet of 
forty-five pages that gives planning and spe¬ 
cifications in detail for different forms of 
interior lighting. It is stated that these 
portfolios were designed primarily for the 
architectural profession. A letter addressed 
to the company, as noted above, or at 
6 East 39th Street, New York City, will 
secure information as to how this material 
may be obtained. 
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W HEN the Champlain Terce 
tenary Commissions of tl 
States of New York and Ve 
riiQYv, 1 • decided in 1909 that tl 

hous^^^nl'^ Memorial should be a ligh 
architects commenced to loc 
about to see what they could learn, or son 

ces!oL® tI their pred( 

wliipR • nothing to fit the cas. 

whn 111 4 experience of every architet 
does to knoiv% as every good architec 
wL fi problem was solved befori 
a problenfthere never before was sue 

^^^hthouses are particular!; 
Dies nf ^ere found only two exam 

of structures, both French 

Droiept unexecuted Beaux-Art 

ject, for memorials at the entrant 


to the Suez Canal; and, it seems needless 
to say, an account, but no description, of 
Pharos, the first of permanent beacons, 
which is principally interesting because its 
history shows that the question of architects 
signing their work is not particularly new.* 
One of the French lighthouses is at the 
Pointe de tere, Penmarch in Finistere and 
was erected by a daughter of Napoleon’s 
marshal, Davoust, who wished, as its dedi¬ 
cation says, to balance in part the great 
number of lives her father took, by saving 
some few from the sea. It is not particularly 
distinctive. The other is the Junient of 


♦The legend is that Ptolemy Philaldelphus, the king>owner, refiued to 
permit any name but his own to be inscribed on the pharos. So the 
architect cut his own name in the stone and the king’s in a covering of 
cement that concealed it. In time, the cement fell off and left only the 
architect’s name exposed. Every dictionary gives the name of the king, 
but a diligent search was required to learn that of the architect. J. F. 
Blondel’s “Cours d’.Architecture” gives it, in an account of the Pharos, 
as “Sostrate Gnidien.” 
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Ushant lighthouse, which rises from the sea 
off the Brittany coast. It was erected 
partly with a legacy of Charles Eugene 
Potron, a member of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. 

Apart from these, there are a great 
number of lighthouses which by their sim¬ 
ple and majestic forms are eminently 
monumental in aspect. Their natural 
shape, if one may call it so, is, indeed, so 


fitted for a monument that one wonders 
>vhy so few, nearly none, in fact, should 
have been conceived as memorials. Their 
purpose, too, and their general situation, 
is such that it seems curious that they 
should not have been appropriated to 
commemorate the events of the history of 
man upon the sea. 

The reasons that come to mind to ac¬ 
count for this neglect of a manifest oppor¬ 
tunity are various and intertwined. The 
chief reason, perhaps, is to be found in 


the power of precedent. The ideas of 
suitable forms W monuments were fixed 
long before lighthouses were developed 
to the permanent and solid structures 
they have become, and when it comes 
to changing his symbols, the mind of man 
is slow to move. What marked the history 
and the tombs of his fathers seems best. 
Without looking within to question why, 
a question that would find only a vague 
answer, he does as they did, and 
finds in the pyramid, the col¬ 
umn and the arch and in the 
forms derived from them, what 
best fits his traditions. 

Travel by sea was formerly a 
perilous affair which few cared 
to undertake and so until veiy 
recent times, lighthouses were 
seen by few, and no one cares to 
erect monuments where they 
will not be seen. They are 
sometimes erected to mark the 
site of an event, but if the site 
be too remote, geography is 
neglected and the monument 
is put in a more accessible place. 
Thus Nelson’s Colunin and Tra¬ 
falgar Square are in London 
instead of off the coast of Spain; 
and the Maine monument is 
at the entrance to Central Park, 
where it will be seen by .Ameri¬ 
cans, instead of in Havana Har¬ 
bor under the eyes of the Cub¬ 
ans. It is often justifiable to do 
this, for if one is too particular 
about the location the monu¬ 
ment might be seen by few. 

Then too, the first lights were 
feeble and the structures that 
supported them insignificant. It 
was much to have established 
them at all, and as they developed in 
strength and solidity the first simple and 
single purpose, to save ships, remained 
still so exclusive that the opportunity 
afforded by the graceful shapes they some¬ 
times assumed, was still neglected. Their 
aspect by day w'as of no importance com¬ 
pared to their utility by night, and the form 
of their structure was made what was 
required by the bare conditions of fulfilling 
the prime object. Sraeaton’s Eddystone 
Light spread its base like an oak in order 
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to attain a firm footing. Its shaft was 
rounded to resist the shock of the waves, 
and was raised aloft to bear tl^ hght 
above their reach. Its curving balcony 
was overhung to ward the high-flung spray 
£ __ 4-Vk^ That the whole was an 



DETAIL OF BRONZE GROUP 

imposing structure to see was of no con¬ 
cern to its builder. It was enough for 
him that it would stand, or rather that he 
thought it would stand. 

But though it is true that lighthouses 
were formerly seen but by few, and those 
few but seamen, and though this is still 
true of the greater number of lighthouses, 
it is not true of those that light the chief 
harbors and routes of the world. In place 
of the few small vessels of which they first 
guided the course, thousands of ships 
pass them, laden with tens of thousands of 
passengers, who look for and remember 
for the rest of their lives the first object 
that marks their landfall. No other struc¬ 
tures produce an equal impression on the 
mind. There is another consideration that 
adds to the suitability of lighthouses to mon¬ 


umental purposes. It is that their mainte¬ 
nance is assured. Too often a patriotic 
impulse leads to the erection of a mop 
ment, but fails when it comes to providing 
its future preservation. At the best, when 
the funds for it are sufficient, they are con¬ 
fided to a body exposed to all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of social organizations; and clearly 
a memorial in charge of the state and seiz¬ 
ing a useful and unceasing purpose hw a 
far better chance of permanence, and it 
costs but little more to keep up a memorial 
lighthouse than an ordinary one. In fact, 
the first cost also is but little greater. 

This consideration had its influence in 
deciding the form of the Champlain Memor¬ 
ial, though less material 
such as the fitness of a lighthouse to 
_nnft who was A navigator. 
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sweeps about it at close range and to the 
north is a clear ten mile reach of broad 
water. All the lake to the south is very 
narrow, so that Crown Point marks the 
division between the upper and lower 
lake and has, therefore, always been a 
place of importance. It was the halting 
place of north or south bound w'ar parties 
of Indians; Cham¬ 
plain fought his 
first battle with 
the Iroquois near 
there in 1609, Fort 
Frederic was built 
to command it, by 
the French, in 
1731, and Fort 
Amherst for the 
same purpose, by 
the British, in 
1759. The ruins 
are now part of a 
State Reservation 
and park. On the 
point itself was 
first a bastion, 
then a mill, and 
finally an octag¬ 
onal stone light¬ 
house, built in 
1856. 

The Commis¬ 
sion decided to 
transform this 
lighthouse into a 
memorial. It was 
stipulated that for 
reasons of econ¬ 
omy as much of 
the old structure 
as practicable 
should be pre¬ 
served; that the staircase of oi.d 

lantern (except snows base of 

for a modification 

of its roof) and access thereto should con¬ 
form to the requirements of the United 
States Lighthouse Bureau, and that there 
should be an elevated visitors’ gallery dis¬ 
tinct from the lantern gallery, 
r problem therefore was to design a 
lighthouse whose appearance should dis- 
tingmsh it as a memorial from all usual 
u 11 anan lighthouses, while observing the 
limitations imposed. 


The first step was to determine the char¬ 
acter of the design. The fact that Cham¬ 
plain led an armed expedition when he 
discovered the lake, and that there are the 
ruins of forts in the neighborhood, might 
suggest that the memorial should have a 
military character. But the forts are too 
far away to make it necessarj" for the 

monument to 
conform to them 
in style. Cham¬ 
plain was essen¬ 
tially a navigator 
and an explorer; 
zealous in the sen - 
ice of the coun¬ 
try and of his re¬ 
ligion; and his 
chief desire was 
the colonization of 
the countri- and 
the establishment 
of Christianity 
among the Ind¬ 
ians. In fact, his 
battle with the 
Iroquois was ill- 
advised, as it led 
to their alliance 
with the British 

against the French 
and contributed to 

the loss of Canada 
by the latter. 
These considera¬ 
tions seemed to 
indicate a peaceful 

character as most 

appropriate. 

The next step 
was to exaniif 
the old ligl| 
TOWER. WITH OI.D MASONRY house aiid see 

NEW TOWER BITI.T AROCND IT pUrtS Were 

worth presernng- 

The exterior masonry, of * 

poorly laid, was worthless; but ’j. 

well built spiral stone stair in 
shaft, was suitable for tje nuceu 
new structure. After that, 
seemed almost to solve itse . ffipjpni 
was revetted with stone to 
diameter to accommodate fol- 

lantern gallery, and supporting 

umns mounted on a base an 
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an entablature and parapet to form the 
required visitors’ gallery. 

Though all other forms of tower that 
could be thought of, round, square and 
polygonal in plan, and varied in outline, 
were tried, this scheme seemed to fulfill 
the conditions best; the vertical lines of 
light and shade of the columns and the 
stepped silhouette of the parapet, core and 
lantern, insuring an unmistakably monu¬ 
mental aspect. 

The materials are granite and bronze. 
A bronze group representing Champlain, 
an Indian and a soldier, surmounts the 



the old lighthouse, partly enclosed by 

STONE OF NEW MONUMENT 

base. Below the group is Rodin’s bronze 
bust “La France,’’ which was set in the 
base by a French delegation in 1912 as 
an CAudence of the cordial appreciation by 
the French of the homage paid to one 
of her illustrious sons. 

The keeper’s w'ooden house is to be re¬ 
placed by a stone house designed and 
situated so as to be in harmony with 
the lighthouse, and containing a museum 


for historic relics of the vucinity; and a 
stone landing pier is to be built at the foot 
of the granite steps. 


D esign in architecture: 

THE RELATION OF MASS 
TO OPENINGS 

A true sense of proportion and a correct 
knowledge of the relation of mass and 
openings are, of course, the foundation of 
architectural design. Like poets, designers 
are probably “born, not made,’’ but equally, 
as in the case of poets, latent talent may be 
cultivated to the highest state of perfection 
by earnest study and careful observation of 
those masterpieces that have become 
accepted as .safe guides and true examples 
of the be.st architecture. 

Good design does not imply a slavish 
adherence to earlier form. The interpre¬ 
tation of the orders by Palladio, Serlio, or 
Vignola, are all regarded as of highest im¬ 
portance in design, yet careful measure¬ 
ments disclose the fact that the proportions 
of their columns are not identical in all 
cases, and that in some instances they pos¬ 
sess verv radical differences. 

W e are therefore led to the conclusion, as 
already .stated, that the true designer must 
have either instinctively, or through educa¬ 
tion, a well defined sense of proportion. 

It has lieen stated that architecture, like 
wine, is more appreciated when old. This 
is only half true. Good architecture will 
be good at any age, but its character is not 
always established until it has passed 
through the vai^dng vicissitudes that time 
brings, and has survived the critical judg¬ 
ment of those of succeeding generations 
best entitled to pass upon its merits. 

Tw'o buildings, both accepted as models 
and used as such in the architectural edu¬ 
cation of students, may differ widely when 
submitted to the arbitrarj^ test of the tape 
line. Their excellence lies in that intangi¬ 
ble something, that elusive quality, that 
does not permit their satisfactory dupli¬ 
cation in any other scale than as originally 
executed. In short, in the proportion of 
their component parts, and the relation of 
mass to openings. 
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T he model industrial town -.— 
AN opportunity 

A new field of activity is opening to 
architects in the increasing desire of great 
American industrial corporations to provide 
ideal living conditions for their employees. 
The idea of an industrial town owned or 
controlled by one company is not new, 
but too frequently in the past these com¬ 
munities have been far from ideal and 
appear to have been established more for 
the immediate profit of the employer than 
for the immediate benefit of the employee 
and for the ultimate gain of both interested 
parties. 

The reported intention of a great manu¬ 
facturing concern in New Jersey is dis¬ 
tinctly in line with social progress. With 
the assistance of architects, sanitarians 
and landscape gardeners, it is proposing 
to build a model town, composed of homes 
of modern sanitarj' type and facilities 
for the moral, mental and physical welfare 
of several thousand employees. To this 
end it has purchased a tract of 2,000 acres, 
which it plans to develop within two years 
at an expense of millions of dollars. 


The plan of the company is significant, 
as it indicates a movement of large manu¬ 
facturers to cure and prevent discontent 
among employees, by thus providing better 
living and working conditions. Incidentally 
the advertising value of such a project 
is doubtless very considerable. In this 
country there are probably a great many 
concerns that will eventually appreciate 
the value of this movement and that also 
enjoy sufficient financial credit to develop 
the idea on a broad scale and in a short 
length of time. 

By giving everj' legitimate encourage¬ 
ment to this beneficial tendency, architects 
may achieve the dual satisfaction that 
comes from aiding social progress and fos¬ 
tering architectural development. 


G iving credit to the architects 
OF the panama-pacific expo¬ 
sition BUILDINGS 

We are glad to note the spirit of fair 
play and the increased interest on the part 
of the public that has prompted the mana¬ 
gers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
through its Department of Publicity, to 
give due credit to the architects whose 
efforts are contributing so largely to the 
future success of the Exposition. So far 
as we have observed, all photographs and 
“copy” issued to the public press have, 
without exception, borne the names of 
architects responsible for the design, as 
w^ell as those of sculptors and painters who 
are collaborating with them. 

This conception of its duty on the part 
of the Publicity Department is obviously 
only just and reasonable, and the satis¬ 
factory performance of a routine task 
should rarely receive special commenda¬ 
tion. In this instance, however, the policy 
of the Panama-Pacific managers stands 
in marked contrast to that said to have 
been followed by the publicity agents 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition held 
in St. Louis ten years ago. At that time 
the indignation of architects was aroused 
by the extraordinary pains the Department 
of Publicity appeared to exercise in denying 
credit to the designers of the Fair buildings 
by refraining from attaching their names 
to the photographs and electrotypes issued 
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to the press. Whatever the theory under 
which the managers are said to have acted, 
it was later abandoned, and having failed 
to give credit through the w'ell-nigh uni¬ 
versal medium of the newspaper, they an¬ 
nounced that the names of the architects 
would be attached to the buildings, on 
tablets inscribed with large gilded letters. 
This belated recognition, however, was 
considered insufficient by the many prac¬ 
titioners who had accepted commissions 
involving an amount of work dispropor¬ 
tionate to the small honorariums received, 
in the hope of being repaid through the 
opportunity afforded to design a work worth 
while and the fame that might be expected 
to follow if the usual publicity methods 
were followed by those in charge of the 
undertaking. 

Apropos of this seeming breach of faith 
on the part of the St. Louis Fair managers. 


it was remarked at that time in these col¬ 
umns: 

“In the case of any future fairs, architects 
will do well to make it a stated condition 
of their agreement that their names shall 
be attached to all illustrating documents 
put out by the promoters of the undertak- 
ing.” 

Whether this suggestion has been gener¬ 
ally followed by architects we are not 
prepared to state, but certainly the mana¬ 
gers of the forthcoming Exposition have 
shown commendable zeal in giving to the 
architect the same measure of recognition 
that is accorded his brother artists, the 
sculptor and the painter. That this credit 
has not always been extended by some 
individual newspapers—whose clientele, we 
must assume, is not such as demands this 
courtesy—is a matter for regret, and points 
to the need for continued education. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S. B. A. A. 
STUDENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 


constantly into serious inexcusable and elementary 
mistakes during the remainder of the course. 

The jury is determined that the quality of work 
in this grade shall be improved. 

_No First Mention Placed were awarded. Four 
First Mentions and fifty-eight Mentions were 
given. Two drawings were throwm “H. C.” and 
sixty-eight received no award. 


The ('oniniittee on Education in New York and 
its I/wal Committee in San Francisco received 231 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 101 Projet 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the 

CLASS “B’-IV PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Sculptor’s House in a Suburban Town” 

The toUon-ing students receive*! First Mention Placed:— 
.1. O. Menasian an<! A. Whittlesey, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

The following students received First Mention:—J. J. Nad- 
herny. Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Tisdale, 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y.; L. A. Reinhard, W. H. Wood 
and C. Bwkett, Columbia University, New Y'ork City; 
O. G. Stromquist, Atelier Ware, New York City. 


JUDGMENT OF APRIL 28TH, 1914 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in vSan Franci.sco received 
254 Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 132 
Analytiques (Final Drawings) in the 

CLASS “B’’—IV ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 
“A Study of Superimposed Orders” 

The following students received First Mention: — L. W. 
Suckerl, Columbia University, New' York City; K. Moriyama, 
Atelier Hirons, New York City; G. Lloyd, care of Wickenhoefer, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; A. G. Mayger, Atelier Puekey, 
Chicago .Architectural Club, Chicago, III. 

The Class ”B”—IV Analytique Competition, 
subject, “A Study of Superimposed Orders,” gave 
perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
results of any competition of the 
year. The jury was much dis¬ 
appointed and wishes to impress 


There were an unusual collection of good projets 
.shown in the drawings presented on the programme 
for a Sculptor s House. The average of the work 
was high, both in presentation and design. The 
defects most commonly noted were careless arrange¬ 
ments in plan, no adequate expression of character, 
and a prevalent tendency to depart from schemes 
indicated in the original sketches. 

Of the two First Mention Placed, while both 
were good in character and presentation, that of 
Menasian offered the more desirable solution, 
.showing better taste and judgment. 

Two First Mention Placed were awarded. Six 
First Mentions and fifty Mentions were given. 
Eleven drawings were thrown ”H. C.” and thirty- 
two received no award. 


upon the students that Analytiques 
should be very carefully studied 
in every detail and extremely care¬ 
fully drawn and washed. When 
the plan is called for at large scale 
with an indication of the vaulting 
used, a hastily drawn plan half 
hidden in the details is not suflScient 
and will not be accepted. Further¬ 
more, the general composition of 
the sheet should be considered. 

The Analytique offers the best 
opportunity of the S. B. A. A. 
Course, almost the only opportun¬ 
ity for the student to learn the 
orders, the principles of the different 
systems of vaulting, of door and 
window design, etc., etc., some¬ 
what in detail. If this opportun¬ 
ity is neglected the student falls 



PUPIN PRIZE, “AN AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY STATION” 
FIRST PRIZE. THOMAS BENDELL, UNIVERSITY OF PA. 
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The Committee on Education in New York 
received forty-one Sketches in the 

PUTIN PRIZE COMPETITION 
“An Automobile Supply Station” 

Offered for ornamental treatment of some Scien- 
tific Appliance. 


treated and delightfully presented. The second 
prize drawing was, perhaps, not so good in character 
but very decorative in general effect. The other 
placed drawings were also good. Several very 
cleverly drawn and presented designs unfortunately 
fell down badly in general conception, or in scale, 


or 


both. 



A RECENT LEGAL DECISION 


COMPENSATION OF FOREMAN—RELATION 
OF PARTIES 


GUS LLOYD, FIRST MENTION, PUPIL OF WICKENHOEFER 
CLASS “B ”—IV ANALYTIQUE (ORDER PROBLEM) 


FIRST PRIZE $50.00 SECOND PRIZE $25.00 

The Prize is the gift of Prof. M. I. Pupin of 
Columbia University. 

Author Award Atelier City 

Bendell, T.1st Prize.... U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

Sternfeld, H.... 2d Prize.... U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch. . Phila. 
AUamand, F... .Placed 3d... Atelier Baur, S.F.A.C. . San Fran. 

3^Uer, F. A.Placed 4th. .U. of Pa., Sch. of Arch.. Phila. 

Tilton, J. N., Jr.. Placed 5th. .Cornell University.Ithaca 

A number of interesting drawings were received 
for the Pupin Prize Competition, subject, “An 
Automobile Supply Station,” and the general run 
of the work was well up to the standard. 

The prize drawing showed a very reasonable 
conception of the problem in hand, very simply 


A contract between a con¬ 
struction company and B pro¬ 
vided that the company should 
construct for B a building ac¬ 
cording to plans and specifica¬ 
tions; that it should furnish all 
necessary machinery and tools; 
that it should purchase material 
for the building, and should em¬ 
ploy labor, and receive as com¬ 
pensation six per cent, of the 
total cost of all labor and ma¬ 
terials furnished. The twelfth 
article of the contract pro¬ 
vided; “That the contractor 
shall keep a constant super¬ 
vision of said work to the end 
that there be no delay by 
reason of being out of niatenal, 
and shall see that there is no 
delay by reason thereof , and 
shall see that the labor is eft- 
cient and kept at work. Ihe 
owner and her agent may con 

tinuously inspect the labor ^d 

material for that purpose and 
require the discharge of any 
laborer that is incompetent m 
inefficient, and shall at all hmK 
have free access to . 

the invoices for 
all the orders therefor, and 

pay roll and time books of the con r ■ 

was, under the contract, to re¬ 

work of the laborers on said 
celerate, direct, and control 
that the same is * and to 

with the plans and build- 

keep the time of ^be labors 
ing.” It was held that tbe lor 
engaged in duties imposed jonji ^ 
pany by the contract, nn 
laborer for whose compensation 
responsible under the con rac . 
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C URRENT NEJVS 

AND COMMENT 


COMPETITION FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Plans submitted by Tracy & Swartwout 
were awarded the first prize in the recent 
competition for the George Washington 
Memond Building, to be erected at Wash- 
mgton, D. C. Phillip Sawj^er, Charles A. 

’Valter Cook composed the jury, 
first prize is $1500 and the award of 
the commission contingent on the approval 
of the plans by the National Commission 
of the Fine Arts. The remaining twelve 
competitors receive $500 each. 

design, we learn from 
Hashington daily papers, depicts a colonial 
building, with pillared front and square 
pound plan. The main feature of the 
building IS the auditorium, with a seating 
capacity of 6,000. This auditorium is 
designed in the form of an ellipse, with 
a arge stage at one end and a deep balcony 
encircling the hall. 

The site tentatively selected for the 
memorial is that part of the Mall known as 
Armory Square, facing on B Street North¬ 
west between 6th and 7th Streets. 


STANDARDIZING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

A Further Report on the Action of 
THE Co.\IMISSION 

On May 1st the Public Building Com- 
missmn made its report to Congress. 

Ihe Commission recommends: 

. P ^ Federal Bureau of 

u 1 C Buildings, headed by a commissioner 
a a salary of $8,000 a year, to be aided by 

tect’^offi supervising archi- 

The supervising architect’s office to be 
absorbed into the Public Building Bureau, 
ich should utlimately concentrate all 
e government building activities, except 
pu he works of the army and navy, and 
certain other technical work. 

architect to be raised to 
$7 0 ^; chairman of the Board of Estimates 
and Property, $4,500; eight or more super- 
mg superintendents of construction in 


the field at $3,250, each in charge of a zone, 
wi^ mechanical and other assistants. 

Practical standardization of buildings 
and that of groups of states in which similar 
conditions exist, adoption of a less costly 
• ^nrable, simple and architecturally 
desirable construction to permit of economi¬ 
cal operation and maintenance. 

N^o building to be authorized where post- 
oflme receipts are less than $10,000 a year. 

Other recommendations include extension 
of the workingmen’s compensation act to 
coyer Treasury employees engaged upon 
public buildings work; standardizing of 
salaries of custodian forces; legislation for 
further protection of material, men and 
laborers, and prohibition against deface¬ 
ment and injury of public buildings. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR ART 
EDUCATION 

The Fifth International Congress for 
Art Education, Drawing and Art Applied 
to Industries will be held in Paris in the 
sunimer of 1916. Preparations are already 
being made to secure exhibits from the 
United States. 

The Third Congress, which was held in 
London, was a memorable one, and on that 
occasion the United States carried off all 
the honors in school house design. 

The committees representing the United 
States are anxious that this country shall 
have its usual dignified representation, and 
will ask ('ongress for an appropriation 
to that end. 


TUL.\NE UNIVERSITY’S ARCHITECTURAL 
YEAR BOOK 

To those who have always believed 
that the great Eastern universities provided 
the only means of securing a thorough 
orthodox training in architecture, the Year 
Book for 1913-1914 of Tulane University 
will be a pleasant revelation, assuming 
that the work illustrated is a fair criterion 
of the entire course of study. The foreword 
calls attention to the favorable location 
of the school in New Orleans, La., where 
the inherited traditions of the French and 
Spanish manner of design have given to the 
city its unique historical distinction. 

A photograph of a typical courtyard in 
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the French quarter makes an appropriate 
frontispiece, and the student work indicates 
that the city’s rich architectural heritage 
has had a beneficial influence. Beside 
the usual problems in formal “Beaux-Arts 
design, there are illustrations of w’^ork in 
clay modelling, in applied arts, including rug 
and mosaic designing, and renderings in pen 
and ink, water color and oil. The courses 
in structural engineering are represented by 
steel box girders, trusses and various designs 
in reinforced concrete. 

The courses in applied art offered by 
the H. Sophie Newcomb School are also 
amply illustrated. 


ENFORCING LICENSE LAW IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The report in the daily press that the 
State Board of Architecture of California 
has secured a second conviction for the 
illegal practice of architecture in that state, 
would seem to indicate that the enforce¬ 
ment of the law is not a “dead letter.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN THE SCHOOLS 

It is stated in the daily press of New 
Orleans, La., that representatives of the 
various art organizations in that city, in 
connection with the Association of Com¬ 
merce and the Contractors’ and Dealers’ 
Exchange, have urged upon the School 
Board to add to the courses in the high 
schools of New Orleans a course in Indus¬ 
trial Art. 


REPLICA OF ST. GAUDEN’S LINCOLN FOR 
LONDON 

The forthcoming celebration of the 100 
years of peace betw'een Great Britain and 
the LTnited States, will be marked by the 
erection on a suitable site in London of a 
replica of St. Gauden’s statue of Lincoln, 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, Ill. 

The reproduction of this work will serve 
to give much satisfaction to all art lovers 
in America, as it is generally considered 
to be one of the best examples of St. 
Gauden’s work. 


ST. LOUIS MASQUE-PAGEANT 

St. Louis, Mo., has enlisted the semces 
of Thomas Wm. Stevens, president of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers, and an instruc¬ 
tor in the Carnegie Technical Schools at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and of Joseph Lindon 
Smith, also an artist of prominence, in the 
preparation and superintendence of the 
Masque-Pageant, to be held in that city 
the last week in May. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. A. Kramer, architect. Magnolia, 
Miss., desires to receive manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogues. 


Mr. Robert J. Reiley, architect, an¬ 
nounces the removal of his offices to 477 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Mr. F. O. DeMoney, architect, Chicago, 
Ill., announces the removal of his offices 
to the Association Building, 19 South 
LaSalle Street. 


Mt'ssrs. Greenbaum & Hardy, architects, 
Kansas City, Mo., have removed to new 
offices in the Scarritt Building. They de¬ 
sire to receive manufacturers’ samples and 
catalogues. 

Joseph Frank & Sons, architects, of Erie, 
Pa., have removed their offices to 11 Scott 
Block, that city, and desire catalogues, 
data and general information issued by 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Wm. Newton Diehl, architect. Nor¬ 
folk, Va., formerly of the firm of Lee & 
Diehl, states that he will continue in prac¬ 
tice, and has opened new offices in the 
Monticello arcade. 


Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Company, 
architects, announce that beginning with 
May 4 the firm name will be Graham, 
Burnham & Company. Its membership 
will be composed as follows: Ernest R. 
Graham, Peirce Anderson, Edward Probst, 
Howard J. White, Hubert Burnham, and 
D. H. Burnham, Jr. 
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NDUSTRIAL 

INFORMA TION 


ART IN BRONZE 

The T. F. McGann & Sons Company, 
114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass., are 
founders of artistic bronze. Examples of 
their work in tablets, figures, bas-reliefs, 
and doorways, are shown in a recently 
issued pamphlet prepared with much artis¬ 
tic perception. This may be had by archi- 
tects upon request. 

The artistic possibilities of bronze, as 
applied decoratively to architecture, are 
accented when availed of in the manner 
indicated by the examples illustrated in 
this catalogue. 


SEWER GAS 

T'’^"ton Potteries Company, Tren¬ 
ton, TS. J., haye recently issued a pamphlet 
discussing the dangers of sewer gas and how 
o a^ Old them. One method suggested is 
he employment of the Donoyan Flange 
Connection for water closets, which is 
thoroughly illustrated and described. The 
pamphlet may be had upon application. 


WATERPROOF PAPER 

c ^ Corporation, 20 

bouth Marehall Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
«nth an office at 103 Park Ayenue, New 
or ■ City, are manufacturers of a line of 
waterproofing and insulating papers showm 
and described in sample books and pam¬ 
phlets that haye been recently issued. 

Attention is directed to what is called 
a raw-hide waterproof paper made from 
anilla and jute fibre, and saturated with 
patented waterproof composition. This 
paper, the makers state, is especially adapt- 
nci* + 5 kinds of outside work, and when 
n e makes a serviceable and water- 
wnl* forms of insulating, 

®h®athing papers, to- 
s deadening felt, are shown in the 

lin^i ^ ^ books referred to, which may be 
had upon application. 


“TY-CHAIR” 

“Ty-Chair,” a device perfected and sold 
by the Concrete Steel Company, 32 Broad¬ 
way, New \ork City, is used for tying 
and supporting concrete reinforcements in 
position where it is desired to have “every 
bar in its place.” 

This device, the makers state, is made of 
the be.st (juality of spring steel, and locks 
the bars securely at the places of inter¬ 
section, with the effect of becoming tighter 
as the load increases. The makers claim 
that the use of this “Ty-Chair” absolutely 
prevents uncertainty as to the location 
of reinforcements after the application of 
the concrete. Rlustrated leaflet will be sent 
upon application. 


“KELLASTONE” 

Kellastone,” which the makers describe 
as an imperishable stucco, is made by the 
National Kellastone Company, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. When used 
as an exterior coating it is claimed that it 
is not affected by climatic changes, and can 
be applied during the winter months in 
cold latitudes with safety and satisfaction. 

The pamphlet recently issued contains 
illustrations of many suburban houses and 
other buildings, to which Kellastone has 
been applied, and this pamphlet is accom¬ 
panied by a set of specifications prepared 
particularly with reference to architects’ 
use, and to insure the proper handling and 
application of the material. 

The pamphlets and specifications may 
be had upon application. 


FORETHOUGHT IN FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 

The United States Gypsum Company, 
whose offices are in all principal cities, have 
recently issued a pamphlet illustrating the 
application of “Sackett” Plaster Board, 
and describing the various fireproof quali¬ 
ties claimed by the maker for this substitute 
for lath. 

It is stated that partitions constructed 
of “Sackett” Plaster Board resist fire to the 
point of often stopping its progress, an ad¬ 
vantage of utmost importance to the safety 
of life and the preservation of property. 

The jjamphlet will be forwarded upon 
application. 
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“CUTTING COAL COSTS” 

“Cutting Coal Costs” is the title of an 
attractive booklet issued by the Kewanee 
Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill., being a story 
of how, according to the claims presented, 
it can be accomplished. 

The booklet may be best described as 
an endeavor to explain and illustrate a 
method by which all the heat in the coal 
burned can be utilized for steam making 
purposes, the author making the interest¬ 
ing point that this can be accomplished 
irrespective of the grade of coal used. 

^Vhile engineers are agreed that it isn’t 
the price of coal per ton that is important 
but rather the number of extractible heat 
units it contains, they are sometimes prone 
to forget that the boiler is an important 
factor which should not be overlooked. 

The mission of this little book is to tell 
how the lower grades of coal can be burned 
with high efficiency and without smoke. It 
will be sent to those interested upon re¬ 
quest. 


“ALLSTEEL” EQUIPMENT 

The General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, 0., with offices in New York 
City and Chicago, Ill., have issued a 
folder illustrting some special patterns 
of “Allsteel” furniture equipment for busi¬ 
ness uses. These office accessories would 
appear to offer a convenient, artistic and 
safe repository for rapidly accumulating 
business papers of all kinds. 

Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Catalogue No. 18, issued by the Dale 
Company, 107 West 13th Street, New 
York City, illustrates and describes the 
line of lighting fixtures and specialties 
made by this company. Through the 
efforts of modern craftsmanship, and the 
insistence of architects for coherency in 
every detail of interior fittings, manufac¬ 
turers have brought to a high state of 
perfection, and with many features of 
convenience, modern illuminating fixtures. 
These features are well illustrated in the 
catalogue referred to, which may be had 
upon application. 


COOKING BY ELECTRICITY 

The Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
Chicago, Ill., are manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus for heating. These are illus¬ 
trated and described and their merits dis¬ 
cussed in a pamphlet that may be had 
upon application. They are intended, it 
is stated, to supplant, with equal effici¬ 
ency, the usual gas appliances. 


FOR AIR PURIFICATION 

The Ozone Pure Airifier Company, Rand 
McNally Building, Chicago, Ill., manufac¬ 
ture a utility designed as a purifier of air, 
and as a deodorizer, that is described and 
illustrated in a recently issued pamphlet. 

The makers state that these airifiers 
imitate the action of the lighting on the 
outside air, and defuse a constant supply 
of pure ozone throughout the apartments 
in which they are placed. No chemicals 
are used in the apparatus, nor is foreign 
matter introduced into the natural air. 
In the description of the airifier it states 
that silent discharges of electricity restore 
free ozone to the atmosphere, and in this 
way purifies it. These apparatuses are 
made in varying sizes to meet the different 
conditions, and are installed simply|by 
attaching the wire connecting the appara¬ 
tus to an ordinary light socket. 

The pamphlet referred to will be forward¬ 
ed on application. 


REFRIGERATORS 

The Monroe Refrigerator Company, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, 0., manufacture a 
refrigerator with solid porcelain food com¬ 
partments. Each compartment, it is stated, 
is of one piece of solid white porcelain 
ware, over an inch tliick, with every corner 
rounded. These compartments may be 
easily removed and cleaned, thus insuring 
a perfectly sanitary utility^. 

Pamphlet describing these refrigerators 
will be forwarded upon application. 


The Mitchell-Tapp)en Co. have moved 
their offices from 149 Broadway to 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOTHIC APSE 

By LEWIS W. SIMPSON. F.R.I.B.A. 



H OW often one finds that a modern 
gothic church has been spoilt by 
an apsidal chancel, yet this may 
have been the express wish of the 
client, and in direct opposition to the 
architect, who has probably condemned 
it as out-of-date, undignified, etc., in com¬ 
parison with a rectangular treatment! Of 
course in the case of a cathedral, conditions 
are different as the apse has an ambulatory 
arcade, triforium and clerestory. 

In this article I do not advocate the apse 
for a small church, 

I merely call 
attention to the 
possibility of its 
better treatment, 
and mention some 
interesting exam¬ 
ples im England. 

Truly it is old- 
fashioned, and in 
the present day 
usually very tame¬ 
ly treated,—a 
feeble reminder of 
ancient work. The 
old apse has a 
charm which the 
modem one does 
not possess. How¬ 
ever, having an 
ancient form, it 
has at least some 
claim on our at¬ 
tention. 

The apse was 
used in England in 
pre-conquest 
days, and after¬ 
wards still more 
so, under the in¬ 
fluence of those 


ALTAR SCREEN IN AISLE OF HENRY MI CH'VPEL, 
WESTMINSTER 


who had known it so well on the continent; 
while the rectangular chancel was also used 
at the same early date, but not to so great 
an extent. 

Its more early and Romanesque history 
we will not now consider, nor the numerous 
ancient gothic examples which exist in 
countries other than England. 

Those who have seen t^e little church 
of Newhaven, Sussex (Fig. 1), with its 
semicircular apse, small windows, flat 
buttresses, and short sturdy tower, must 

be impressed 
with its com¬ 
pactness and 
quiet dignity. In 
plan (Fig. 2), the 
apse forms the 
sanctuary, and the 
tower the choir. 
Old Shoreham 
Church has a rec¬ 
tangular chancel, 
and this too—in a 
different way—■ 
has its own 
charm. Both 
churches are of the 
early Norman pe¬ 
riod and in the 
same county. 

^'P to the mid¬ 
dle of the twelfth 
century, all the 
choirs of the 
greater churches 
ended in a semi¬ 
circular apse, with 
^e exception of 
South- 
Sherborne, 
and Ronisey. At 
Norwich C^atht^ 
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dral (Fig. 3) and St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, London, we find good examples in the 
Norman period. After this the tendency was 
to build rectangular east ends to choirs and 





—^ 5 * •f’ **• 
FIG. 1. NEWH.4VEN CHURCH 


chapels, in fact, very soon the apsidal 
plan fell into disuse, both in cathedral and 
m church, though we find a few examples 
of it iiveach period. 



At Canterbury Cathedral the choir and 
apse are in the Early English style, but 
it is a poor reminder of the magnificent 
French apse of that time. At Lincoln 


Cathedral in the same period, we find 
that the four apsidal chapels in the choir 
transepts are semicircular in plan, iVgain, 
at Westminster Abbey, we have the four 
Early English apsidal chapels surrounding 
that of Edward the Confessor (Fig. 4); 
it is interesting to note the strong French 
influence here. 

For an example in the Decorated Period 
we can take the ap.se to the Lady Chapel 
in Wells Cathedral which is peculiar in 
plan (Fig. 5) but not particularly inter¬ 
esting. 

At (doucester Cathedral a wonderful 
transformation took place about the mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, when the 
Norman choir and presbytery were cased 
with Perpendicular work; at the same time 
the Norman ajise was removed sufficiently 



\ IKW SllOWlNi; DKKIX’T I.V ORDINARY .\PSE. THE 
( KNTRAL WINDOW LOOKS LOWER THAN THOSE 
ON EITHER SIDE 


to allow a fiflecn-light east window to be 
built, which extended across the entire 
width of the choir. This window being 
raised on the walls of the arabulatorj’ 
naturally'^ followed the polygonal p i a n 
though somewhat flattened, and is of 
more than usual interest and beauty. 

We haA^e another example in all the 
glorv of the Perpendicular style at Henrj’ 
VII’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. Here 
w'e no longer find the acutely pointed roo 
which is a feature in the earlier work, 
but the prevailing flat one which is no 
visible above the parapet. The pan i 
of great interest for in earlier 
chapels radiated from the apse as m ig- 
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4—and were built outside the ambulatory; 
here however the five radiating chapels are 
built inside what would otherwise have been 
the ambulatory. The aisles and chapels 
are lighted by large bay windows which 
have two distinct forms in plan, and it may 
be that the apsidal form generally—and 
also the plan of these windows—suggested 
the bay windows so often found at this date 
in the great country halls and manors,— 
such as South Petherton Manor House, 
the Deanery at Wells (Fig. 7), Crosby 
Hall, London (Fig. 8), and others; whilst 
the influence of Henry VII’s Chapel is 
even more strongly marked in the bay 
windows at Hengrave Hall, and Thomby 
Castle. Figs. 9 and 10 show the plans 
of windows in this last building which 
should be compared with the bavs at 

li • • r 

FIG. H. NORWICH CATHEDR.\L 


Henry VII’s Chapel shown by Figs. 11 
and 12. 

The treatment of the walls in this 
famous chapel is very effective, especially 
the stone altar screens at the ends of the 
two aisles which are suggestive for modern 
work. 

In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (Fig. 
13), the interior of which is a fine example 
of Perpendicular work, w’e find apsidal 
transepts as well as chapels, and this is in 
itself an uncommon feature. 

How is it that the great example at 
Westminster, the baptistry at Canterbury 
Cathedral of the same period, and the 
wonderful bay of the Palais de Justice, 
Rouen, have not inspired modern archi¬ 
tects to design more apses in the Perpen¬ 
dicular style which are really worth look¬ 
ing at ^ 

As to the modem apse, one of the most 
successful examples I know of is at the 


College Chapel of St. Nicholas, Lancing, 
Sussex, designed by Mr. B. Ingelow, of 
London, who spent some time studying 
the French cathedrals beforehand. It is 
in the late Early English style, 
with a strong French influence, and 
the whole structure forms a really 
fine and imposing piece of work. 

The apse (Fig. 14) is 
flanked on each side 



FIG. 4. 


CH.APEUS OF EDW.ARD THE CONFK.SSOR .4ND HENRY 
VII. WESTMINSTER 

by a tower, and these towers form the chief 
part of a wonderful whole. They do not rise 
higher than the parapet and so become part 
of the apsidal composition, breaking the 
long continuous sky-line, which is usually 
so uninteresting. Then again the buttresses 



WELLS CATHEDRAL 

jr^j^tect eyidentV^'' relS "how^^b 

Having spoken of the loftv 

Its triforium and clerestory ^leT 

j ’ *^1' us now 
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.. 1 I « «tUVi r«Tilv one tier radiating from the axis of the apse—is 

consider the apse w h ly unpleasant, and reminds one of the inside 


consiaer ^ 

of windows,-the ordinary church apse, 
semi-octagonal in plan. Its proportions 
are naturally lacking in the dignity pos- 


FIG. 7. THE DEANERY, WELLS 

sessed by the taller examples. Turning 
our attention first to the inside effect, we 
find that—by an optical illusion—the 
cornice over the central window looks 
lower than that of the sides. The window 


FIG. 8. CROSBY HALL 


ret il tell 1/1 11 g liwiii CUV/ vr* — 

unpleasant, and reminds one of the inside 
of a tent. Again, the window sillg being 
low, the reredos must be low ^so, or it 
will block out a great deal of the central 
window, and in these days the tall reredos 
is in favor. But it is interesting to note 
an ancient example of the low reredos 
which is to be found at Exeter 
Cathedral in the Speke and Old- 
ham Chantries. Here there 
is not much height, the 


under it is of course affected in the same 
way. The central east window being the 
most important should be the highest. 
The proportions of the apse are generally 


FIG. 10. THORNBY CASTLE 

east windows are low down, but under 
neath them are very 8 m 
ancient stone reredoses, £ 

tracery and sculpture We waUs ol tte 

chantries are also "chly tracened so IW 
the reredos, walls, 
harmonious design. But this is qui 
exceptional piece of work. 


FIG. 9. THORNBY CASTLE 

made worse by the roof being stained 
dark, thus cutting the height _ into two 
parts—as it were, instead of utilizing the 
roof—by keeping the color scheme ^ one 
with the walls—^to give apparent height. 
Of course this last effect is obtained when 
the roof is in stone as well as the walls. 
The arrangement also of the rafters—all 


FIG. 11. CHAPEL OF HENRY THE VII 

The outside effect of the low ap^ « “ 
undignified as the m e J in the 

level there is a want m P ^.^pet; one 
line especially if there ^ . jP^t the east 
also feels the want of a gh with 

end to give greuter ■» 

the Norman apse on® ^ j attached, 
this often has no fong cha the 

while the modem apse is sp 
necessary and longer chancel. 
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not at forty-five degrees. After due con¬ 
sideration I solved this problem in—what 
I believe to be—a unicjue manner, and 
afterwards enlarged upon it when build- 



FIG. 14. LANCING CHAPEL 


ing a small church in Wiltshire, the photo 
of which will show how an apsidal plan 
can form the foundation for an eflFective 

r 


ALTAR SCREEN AND BAY WINDOW IN AISLE OF 
HENRY VII CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER 


Now I will show a way in which these 
defects can be avoided and leave it to 
others to make such improvements as 
may occur to them. Some years ago I 
was asked to arrange the construction of 
the roof timbers for a little concrete 
church in one of the Fiji Islands; some 



r.j 
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FIG. IS. ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER 


planters had started building it from their 
own designs, and when about eight feet 
up began to think how they should roof 
in the apse. They could not gather the 
rafters together in the usual way, as the 
angles of the semi-octagonal apse were 
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and dignified structure. The ridge of the 
chancel is run straight through to a gable 
on the eastern face of the apse; the roof 
over the northeast and southeast faces 
is hipped back, and these two faces have 
windows the same height as those in the 
sides of the chancel, but the eastern face— 
having a gable—is able to have three 
higher windows, without sacrificing the 
reredos to obtain them. Lofty buttresses 
run up the gable which is surmounted by 



A CHLRCH IN WILTSHIRE 


a stone cross. This latter is far more ef¬ 
fective than the metal one usually found 
on the ordinary apse. It may be noticed 
in Fig. 15 that the plan is not part of a 


true octagon; the eastern face being the 
widest, gives more room in the sanctuan'. 
I had to design this chiuch in the Early 
English style as the funds were extremely 



FIG. 16. CHURCH IN WILTSHIRE 


limited; it would have been interesting to 
have built it in the Perpendicular style, 
■with a large east window in place of the 
three lancets. 


RECENT L egal decisions 

ARCHITECT’S DECISION CONCLUSIVE 

Where an architect is, by the terms of 
a contract, constituted by the parties an 
arbitrator to determine practical questions 
of importance arising in the course of the 
ivork, his decisions are binding upon the 
parties so long as he acts honestly and 
with reasonable efficiency. .4 contract for 
the erection of a power and heating plant 
called for “sectional covering ... air cell, 
clciss 

The architect, in the belief that the only 
kind of covering which would conform to 
the specifications was that manufactured 
by a particular manufacturer, rejected the 
covering supplied by the contractor, which 
was know'n in the trade as “air cell, sectional 
covering, class A.” It was held,that 
the fact that the covering furnish^ was 
not inferior, in quality or otherwise, to 
that of the particular manufacturer, did 

not prevent the decision of the 
from being conclusive, he acting in good 
faith though mistakenly. 

Evans r. Middlesex County, Massachus¬ 
etts Supreme Court, 95 N. E. 897. (J-1’-) 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

MR. MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT 


T he climate, and the architectural 
traditions of California, especially 
in the southern section of the state, 
lend themselves to opportunities for 
picturesqueness of design and a certain 
consistency as to environment, that are not 
present in the East. The studious man who 
brings to the practice of his profession all 
the attributes of art that of right belong to 
it, there finds opportunities for artistic ex¬ 
pression that enables him to put an impress 
on his work and create a result that may 
well be the envy of those practicing in less 
favored localities. The church illustrated 
herewith, originally designed jointly by 
Mr. Myron Hunt and Mr. Elmer Grey, 
is a most interesting and satisfactory 
example of modern ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture on the Pacific Coast. 

The follow'ing notes enable a compre¬ 
hensive idea of this edifice, and supply 
such further technical information as is not 
conveyed by the illustrations. 


The perspective drawing, reproduced 
herewith, was submitted with the set of 
winning drawings in the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects Competition which 
resulted in the selection of the architects 
for this church. There were but thpee 
competitors,—the firm of Myron Hunt 
and Elmer Grey (now dissolved) being one. 

Between the time when these drawings 
were submitted in competition and the 
awarding of the commission, Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Grey dis.solved partnership, and the com¬ 
mittee for the church placed the making 
of the working drawings and the erection 
of the building in the hands of Mr. Hunt. 

The plan and general scheme of the 
church, which was Mr. Hunt’s conception, 
have remained substantially unchanged. 
The exterior, as represented by the com¬ 
petition perspective, was largely worked 
up by :Mr. Grey. As the photographs of 
the finished work will bear witness, further 
study has somewhat altered it in detail. 



PLOT PLAN 


iruis iiiai me winning idea in 
the competition was the locat¬ 
ing of the church on the prop¬ 
erty so as to minimize the 
amount of unused space in the 
rear. The southwest part of 
the property has been devoted 
to the outdoor pulpit and a 
hedged-m audience space. 

The church is located' on a 
carhne, and an effort has been 
made to make it proof against 
outdoor noises. As a result of 

of the dedication of the church 
a house burned down across 
street and the audience did ntt 
hear the fire engines. Thew^n! 

are two feet thick a L ti 
eight-inch wall with an dgM 
mch air space connected by wlks 

S- 
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THE COMPETITIVE PERSPECTIVE 


stone is reinforced concrete. This building is 
situated within forty or fifty miles of the 
most serious earthquake fault in Cali¬ 
fornia, and everything has been done to 
lend stability to a structure which the 
congregation wished to make permanent. 

The problem, which has resulted in the 
present plan, was to build a church and 
Sunday school which might at some future 
time be enlarged into a church solely. A 
cruciform church was decided upon, mak¬ 
ing the nave the present church, and so 


constructing the Sunday school part that 
the apse and portions of the transepts 
could in the future be added to the church, 
at which time it is contemplated the 
location of the pulpit would be reversed. 
The trusses of the roof over the apse are 
so located that the regular roof construc¬ 
tion of the nave may be inserted between 
them. 

The present Sunday school arrangements 
are provided by rooms looking into a court 

(Continued on page 271) 



THE RESTUDIED PERSPECTIVE 
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could be assured only by a complete system 
of building control through the application 
of different regulations to different parts of 
the city. 

As the city was without authority to 
enact building restrictions that w'ould apply 
only to arbitrarily defined districts rather 
than to the city as a whole, the Legislature 
was petitioned to grant such authority. 
In April of the present year the Governor 
approved a State bill which authorizes 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
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P ROGRESS TOWARD BUILDING 
REGULATION BY DISTRICTS 

What may properly be characterized as 
encouraging progress ” is being made 
toward the legal regulation of the height 
of buildings in New York and the 
division of the city into factory, mer¬ 
cantile and residential districts with a 
view to stabilizing realty values. In Feb¬ 
ruary of last year the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment appointed a Heights 
of Buildings Committee to make recom¬ 
mendations based on a study of the present 
condition and probable future development 
of New York real estate. This committee, 
through its advisors, found conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the need for greater control over 
building development. In the words of 
the Committee on the City Plan, “the pres¬ 
ent almost unrestricted power to build 
to any height, over any portion of the lot, 
for any desired use, and in any part of the 
city, had resulted in injury to real estate 
and business interests and to the health, 
safety and general welfare of the city.” 

It was realized that in New York, as in the 
most progressive European cities, a reason¬ 
able stability of realty values in all districts 


“to div’ide the city into districts and to 
regulate the height of buildings, the area 
of courts and open spaces, the location 
of trades and industries and the erection of 
buildings designed for specified uses.” 

But in order to assure every opportunity 
for discussion by interested persons, the 
Board is authorized to take action only 
after the appointment, by the Board, of 
a Commission on Building Districts and 
Restrictions, which, after full investiga¬ 
tion and the holding of public hearings, 
is to recommend the boundaries of districts 
and appropriate regulations to be enforced 
therein. 


At WUUICI OCTClIl oiAAxU Ud’tt LC JprO" 

cedure, and the public discussion that is 
invited at every stage assures legislation 
that can be intended only for the ultimate 
benefit of the city at large. 

Recently a public hearing was held on 
the subject of appointing a Commission on 
Building Districts and Restrictions, at 
which a large number of interested persons 
w’ere present. Apparently a majority of 
those who appeared, representing real es¬ 
tate and civic interests, favored the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission as a necessarv’ pre¬ 
liminary toward a better system of buildine 
regulation. As usual, however, when the 
sacredness of property rights” is involved 
f ''J- *Plored the proposition 

to divide the city into building distriSs 
as another niin'e in the direction of gov¬ 
ernmental interference mth the proplZ 
owners rights that would cause the „ 
maining vestige of profit in realtv 
ship to vanish.” Probably this Itatem^^^’f 
IS representative of the positJL' ^ 
by most of the opponents^to tb^ ^^^unied 
restrictions. Yet it b notable 
owners of real estate and those^^nl 
m It from the standpoint of legitirnate^^®^ 
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vestment are the very ones who are heartily Fortunately, exactly such incidents are 
in favor of a form of regulation which is of rare occurrence, but several times each 

based upon the experience of other cities year there are events of national or civic 

and a thorough investigation of local con- importance which emphasize the need for 

ditions. It appears that on the whole the a monumental forum. It seems probable 

persons who oppose legislation by districts that in the near future we are to be honored 

are not long-term owners but speculators with a visit from the Queen of Holland, and 

who are willing to disregard the w’elfare oflBcials here are said to be not a little 

of the city for the sake of easily gotten perplexed as to the nature of the reception 

personal gain. It seems altogether unlikely she should be accorded. As the city is in 

that these purely selfish considerations will the position of a hostess without a recep- 

be given much weight by the Board of tion hall, our distinguished guest must be 

Estimate, which has so far shown such un- ushered in through the “service entrance,” 

flagging zeal in trying to provide New York in the commercial part of the city, but it is 
with better building regulations. to be hoped that in this instance, at least, 

there will be no ceremonial parade on one 
of our principal thoroughfares. 

N eed for a civic forum About two years ago there seemed to be 

a good prospect that the city would even- 
As perhaps the most important tually possess both a monumental barbor 

gateway of the American nation, destined to and a great public forum in the form of a 

receive distinguished foreign delegations of Robert Fulton Memorial. A design was 

every nature, it is highly desirable that the selected by competent judges for a dignified 

city of New York have a forum of such monument to be erected on Riverside Drive, 

dignity in design, of such size, and with such with its axis on 116 th Street, a location 

environs, as shall make it worthy of use for which seems in every way appropriate 

the country’s most important public func- for the ceremonial reception of those who 

tions. The need of such a forum was enter our gates by ocean and river. Since 

emphasized a few days ago when the then little or no progress appears to have 

nation paid formal tribute to the memory been made toward the prosecution of the 

of the seventeen marines wdio lost their work. The result is that New York has 

lives in the occupation of Vera Cruz by the yet no worthy harbor for the reception of 

United States. The funeral ship bore its distinguished visitors, nor any adequate 

flag-draped cargo from the scene of conflict public, open-air forum, 

to this port and discharged it at the Bat- It remains to be seen how long this 
tery wall, at the very^ threshold of the busy condition will be allowed to remain un¬ 
marts of commerce. During all the course changed. While we are not a nation given 

of the obsequies on Manhattan Island, to pomp and display, there are many 

there w'as no focal point where the caskets occasions upon which both the physical 

might lie in state or where the administra- and aesthetic requirements seem unques¬ 
tion officials might address the vast throng tionably to demand something in the nature 

of mourners. of a great public meeting-place. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

(Continued from page 268) 

or well which occupies a part of the apse, 
and is lighted from above by skylights in 
the roof of the apse. It is possible to get 
twenty-four separate Simday school units 
within the temporary arrangement , as w'ell 
as an audience room large enough for the 
entire Sunday school, while the church and 
the Sunday school may be partly thrown 
together. This is done merely by folding 
wooden doors which form a part of the 
wainscot beneath the gallery at the back 
of the present church. 

As will be noted by consulting the plan, 
the scheme is a broad nave with rudi¬ 
mentary aisles, which is elementary enough. 
There are, however, webs from each column 
of the outer wall, and the space normally 
occupied by flying buttresses in a clear story 
type of construction is kept within the 
room. The columns themselves are thicker 
than the web w-hich connects from them to 
the outer w^all. 

A series of reflectors were placed ver¬ 
tically in the angle between this thin web 
and the thicker column. The light is 
thrown from the reflector upon the outer 
wall, and thence is reflected back into the 
room. The construction is such that neither 
the congregation nor the minister can see 
the source of light. It is particularly satis- 
factorj' to have been able to light the 
church adequately without having any glare 
in the eyes of the congregation, but to hav'e 
kept all glare from the choir and the min¬ 
ister is a further advantage. 

This using reflected light on the walls, 
instead of on the ceiling, as is usual with 
modern indirect lighting, has made it pos¬ 
sible to retain a timber construction in the 
roof, and to keep the w^oodwork of the pews 
and wainscot dark without loss in actual 
effect of light in the room, all as will be 
seen in the view of the interior. 

The top of the cross on the tow-er is 
about 125 feet above the ground. This 
cross does not show on the detail as it w’as 
an after thought on the part of the com¬ 
mittee of the church. 

An effort has been made to include some 
of the spirit of the New England towers 
and their prototypes, and with this spirit 


to work in the traditions of California and 
the inspiration to be made from the proto¬ 
types of the old California work. 

The tower was not modelled, but fifteen 



NORTH TRANSEPT WINDOWS 


or twenty different sketches from different 
points of view were made at different times, 
the tower being tried out at all the way 
from eighty-five to 125 feet high. 

The church and furnishings cost $100,000. 
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E ngineering a/techanical 

AND IVl DEPARTMENT 


THE HEATING AND VENTILATION OF TECHNICAL 

AND TRADE SCHOOLS 

By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 


S O far as general class room ventilation 
is concerned, the methods employed 
in buildings of this kind do not 
differ from those in the ordinary 
city high school. In addition, however, 
technical schools contain rooms which re¬ 
quire special treatment, such as machine 
and wood-working shops, laboratories, foun¬ 
dries, etc., thus making the problem some¬ 
what more complicated in de¬ 
tail. 

Ventilation: Buildings of 
this kind require ample venti¬ 
lation. While drafts or air cur¬ 
rents do not appear to be harm¬ 
ful, but rather the reverse 
when at the room temperature, 
it is not advisable to allow cool 
air to strike directly upon the 
occupants of a room unless 
they are especially protected 
against it by suitable clothing. 

This may be carried out to a 
certain extent in buildings like 
hospitals, but except in mild 
weather, window ventilation in 
school buildings is usually con¬ 
fined to a thorough flushing out 
of the rooms during recess and 
the noon hour. 

Here as in other large build¬ 
ings, it is necessary to keep the 
heating and ventilating sys¬ 
tems separate in order to con¬ 
trol the temperature in the 
different rooms. While supple¬ 
mentary heaters at the bases 
of the supply flues are still 
used to a considerable extent, 
direct radiation seems to be 
growing in favor for this class 
of work and has been used in 
many of the larger buildings 
recently erected. This makes it 


possible to introduce the fresh air at the 
normal temperature of the room, which 
seems to be a matter of some importance 
in maintaining its out-door quality. 

Air Volume: The air supply to buildings 
of this type should, in general, be based 
upon fifty cubic feet per minute per occu¬ 
pant for classrooms, recitation rooms, lab¬ 
oratories, etc. Corridors and recitation 


FIG. 1 
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FIG . 4 


when school is not in session. 

The first floor plan of a small 
building employing this method 
of ventilation is shown in Fig. 
2 and illustrates the general ar¬ 
rangement of the flues. Either 
direct radiation or supplemen¬ 
tary heaters may be used with 
this system, as desired. 

In the example shown, the 
class and recitation rooms em¬ 
ploy the latter method of heat¬ 
ing, with direct radiators at the 
entrances. Foot-warmers are 
placed in the main corridor near 
the center as indicated 

The other general method of 


rooms should have at least four changes 
per hour. In the case of forge shops and 
foundries, which are often of considerable 
height, sufiScient air should be supplied 
to make five or six changes per hour over a 
zone twelve feet in height. 

Toilet rooms and lavatories should have 
six or eight changes per hour, and be 
provided with exhaust ventilation only. 

Air Supply and Removal: There are two 
general systems of air distribution employed 
in buildings of this kind, one of which is 
shown in diagram in Fig. 1. In this ar¬ 
rangement, which is esfiecially adapted to 
buildings not over three stories in height, 
the fresh air distributing ducts are run 
either imderground or at the basement 
ceiling and the vertical flues carried up in 
banks to the different floors as shown. 

The main supply duct is commonly 
made to follow the line of the corridors 
with branches leading to the various up¬ 
takes. An even distribution to the differ¬ 
ent rooms is secured by means of adjustable 
deflectors at the junctions of the branches 
with the main duct, supplemented by 
dampers in the vertical flues. 

Discharge ventilation is due to the slight 
pressure within the rooms produced by the 
action of the fan and no exhausters or 
aspirating coils are usually required. The 
vent flues are carried up separately to the 
attic, where they are joined into main shafts 
extending through the roof as indicated. 
The outboard vents should be provided 
with hoods, having dampers placed beneath 
them, for shutting off the flow of air 



FIG. 3 
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air distribution referred to 
is illustrated diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 3. This ar¬ 
rangement is especially 
adapted to comparatively 
high buildings and where it 
is desired to eliminate the 
large distributing ducts 
from the basement. It is 
similar to the scheme often 
used in connection with 
office buildings and consists 
of a main distributing duct 
on the corridor ceiling of 
each story, supplied by an 
independent flue from the 
basement fan. 

Corresponding vent duct s 
are run parallel with the 
supplies and are connected 
with an exhaust fan usually 
located at the top of the 
building. An even air distri¬ 
bution is secured by means 
of regulating dampers 
which are permanently ad¬ 
justed when the plant is in¬ 
stalled. 

Connections between the 
corridor ducts and the 
rooms are illustrated in Fig. 
4. A first floor plan of a 



FIG. 4 


tary heaters are used at the 
bases of the flues, provision 
should be made for admit¬ 
ting inside air to the main 
duct for gravity warming 
when the fan is not run¬ 
ning. Temperature regu¬ 
lation is secured either by 
attaching pneumatic valves 
to the supplementary' heat¬ 
ers, actuated by thermo¬ 
stats in the rooms, or by 
the use of mixing dampers 
which by-pass a sufficient 
amount of tempered air 
around the heaters to give 
the desired temperature. 
With the first method the 
amount of heat stored in 
the stack is often sufficient 
to raise the temperature of 
the room somewhat after 
steam is shut off, and for 
this reason the best results 
are usually obtained by the 
use of mixing dampers op¬ 
erated by graduated ther¬ 
mostats which proportion 
the heat supply to the 
actual requirements at all 
times. 

The advantages claimed 


building employing this arrangement is 


for direct-indirect heating are the eliraina- 


shown in Fig. 5. 

This scheme of ventilation can only be 
used to advantage with a system of direct 
heating as it offers no practical opportunity 
for the installation of supple- 


tion of direct surface from the rooms, com¬ 
pactness of the piping system, and the 
avoidance of over-heating in the case of 
those sitting near the coils and radiators. 


mentary heaters. The dia¬ 
grams shown in Figs. 2 and 5 
arc for illustrating principles 
rather than details of construc¬ 
tion and are applied to small 
buildings on account of sim¬ 
plicity. 

The same general arrange¬ 
ments may be enlarged to meet 
almost any condition, and are 
often combined to advantage 
in buildings of large size. Al¬ 
though omitted from the dia¬ 
grams. filters and air washers 
form an important detail in the 
equipment of large city schools. 

Heating: When supplemen- 
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Direct heating, in buildings of this kind, 
has the advantage of distributing the heat 
where most needed, along outer walls and 
beneath the windows, and requires no shift¬ 
ing of dampers or opening of doors for keep¬ 
ing the building warm when the fans are 
shut down. 

Temperature regulation is best secured 
in this case by placing pneumatic valves 
upon the direct radiators and coils. In 
both systems the fresh air supply is main¬ 
tained at a constant temperature by means 
of a duct thermostat, attached to one or 
more sections of the main heater, or to 
a by-pass damper leading around it. 

Air rotation, for quick warming, should 
always be provided when possible. With 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 1, a door 
opening into the cold-air room back of the 
heater, and connecting wdth the main 
corridors, will answ^er the purpose if the 
class room doors are left open to complete 
the circuit. 

In Fig. 3, rotation is secured by means 
of a double damper connecting the cold-air 
downtake and the vent uptake at the third 
floor level. When these are thrown, as 
indicated by the dotted Hnes, air passes 
from the rooms through the vent registers 
in the usual manner, and then, instead 
of passing to the exhaust fan, is returned 
to the cold air chamber. 

In general, class rooms, drawing rooms, 
laboratories, etc., should be maintained 
at a temperature of sixty-eight to seventy 
degrees, while sixty-tw'o to sixty-four de¬ 
grees is suflScient for corridors, manual 
training rooms, shops, assembly halls and 
toilets. 

Lecture Rooms: These are usually pro¬ 
vided w’ith raised seats having a space be¬ 
neath. In cases of this kind the best re¬ 
sults are obtained by discharging the air 
supply into this space by means of a 
diffusing outlet and admitting it to the room 
through mushroom ventilators beneath the 
chairs the same as in theatres. 

Exhaust v'entilation may be the same as 
for class rooms, that is, through wall 
registers near the floor at the sides of the 
speakers’ platform on the other side of 
the room, A good arrangement for heat¬ 
ing a room of this kind is to place a double 
coil at the rear, beneath the raised floor. 
With a line of narrow register faces above. 


In the case of interior rooms, lighted 
from above, sufficient heat may usually 
be furnished by the use of steam coils 
carried around the chamber between the 
upper and lower sashes, A typical layout 
for the heating and ventilating of a lecture 
room is shown in Fig. 6. 

Gyjnnasium: Many large city high 

schools contain a gymnasium w’hich should 
receive careful attention when laying out 
the general system of heating and venti¬ 
lation for the building. Rooms of this 
kind should be furnished with an abundant 
air supply while in use, which is best ad¬ 
mitted at a height of about eight feet and 
exhausted from a point near the floor. 
When there is an elevated running track. 



a portion of the air may be admitted seven 
or eight feet above it in order to assist in 
the distribution as much as possible. In¬ 
vestigations show' that a temperatiu-e of 
about sixty degrees, and a relative humidity 
of forty-five to fifty per cent, are the most 
satisfactory for rooms of this kind. 

As a gymnasium is in use for only a por¬ 
tion of the time, it should be arranged 
for independent operation by means of sep¬ 
arate air ducts and lines of piping. Some¬ 
times in large and important buildings 
it is provided wdth special fans and heaters. 

Laboratories and Kitchens: Chemical 

laboratories should be supplied with fresh 
air in the same manner as a standard 
class room but a considerable portion of 
the discharge ventilation should be through 
the hoods, or other exhaust openings under 
a strong suction. 

Chemical hoods are most eflSciently ven¬ 
tilated when constructed on the general 
principle shown in Fig. 7. In certain 
processes a down-draft through the top of 
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the desk or table is preferable to a hood, 
this being especially true in case of the in¬ 
structor’s table where a hood would ob¬ 
struct the view from the seats. All hoods 
and draft outlets containing 
chemical fumes should be con¬ 
nected by means of tile pipe 
with a special exhauster so 
constructed as to resist cor¬ 
rosion. In laying out the vent 
ducts the amount of air re¬ 
quired to be drawn through ^the 
hoods to produce the required 
velocity should first be com¬ 
puted and the remainder of the 
discharge air turned into the 
regular system, as general or 
room ventilation, through a reg¬ 
ister near the floor. In physical 
and electrical laboratories, the 
heating pipes should be of brass 
to avoid the magnetic effect of 
iron. 

Kitchen ventilation, in con¬ 
nection with lunch rooms and 
cooking departments, requires 
special treatment, including 
hoods over range, steam tables, 
and coffee urns, the same being 
connected with an exhaust fan. 

Toilet and Locker Rooms: The 
toilets are an important item in 
schoolhouse ventilation and 
should receive careful attention. 


SllOUlU receive eareiui 

In the case of trade schools where the 
boilers are in constant use for power 
purposes, even during the non-heating 
season, the toilets may sometimes be vented 
into a brick shaft surrounding the^ iron 
chimney stack, thus doing away with a 
special exhaust 
fan. If the stack 
is of brick or the 
power plant 
located in a 
separate build¬ 
ing, this ar¬ 
rangement can¬ 
not be carried 
out. 

A typical 
method of 
locker ventila¬ 
tion is shown in 
Fig. 8, in which 


case each individual closet is connected with 
a duct leading to an exhaust fan. Some¬ 
times a line of steam piping is run through 
the base of the lockers in order to fmlitate 
the drying of wet clothing. 

Shops and Foundnes: Wood¬ 
working and machine shops are 
usually treated in the same gen¬ 
eral manner as ordinary class 
rooms, except for local exha^t 
ventilation in connection wim 
special machines, such as grmd- 
ers, polishers, w'ood planers, etc. 
In the case of forge shops and 
foundries the air is best admit¬ 
ted and discharged near the 
floor, a good arrangement being 
to place the supplies along the 
outer waUs and the vents near 
the center of the room. Roo 
ventilation in foundnes is not 
effective because the gases to ^ 
removed are heavier than an, 
and also on account of be 
amount of steam wh^ch 

is rapidly condensed J , 
SxtraSce o( cold air ftro"8k • 

“l^forgc shops a consider.* 

pro^oSonof&ceAanst™- 
tilaUon is through the 
but general room 
also advisable as 
Monitor openings sh ^^^ 

provided for to venti- 

other times as it may be desired 

late by Both steam 

Steam and Hot Water H ^ warming 

and hot water are suitabh ^ 
buildings of this km . j^jnation of tb« 

twoisemplny®”’ 
steam being 

used in the 

heater atthe an 

and hot wato 

underforced J 

dSrectradist.^: 

Such an » 

rangemenj * 

speciaUy aj^ 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 

SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAFTER, 

A. I. A. 

The fourth annual meeting of the South¬ 
ern Pennsylvania Chapter, A. I. A., was 
held at York, Pa., on May 1st. President 
B. F. Willis, of York, presided at the meet¬ 
ing, and in his address dwelt on the im¬ 
portance of the architect’s work, not so 
much to himself, as to the community to 
which he belonged. 

At the banquet held in the evening, there 
were present as guests of the Chapter many 
members of the profession from neighboring 
states. Addres.ses were made by Ex- 
President J. A. Dempwolf, Hon. A. B. 
Farquhar, Mr. John Hall Rankin, Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, and Mr, George S. Schmidt. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: Pre.sident, B. F. Willis, 
York; Secretary, I. M. Kast, Harrisburg; 
Treasurer, Reinhardt Dempwolf, York. 

Although definite action on the question 
of a meeting place for 1915 has not yet 
been taken, it seems jirobable that Harris¬ 
burg will be selected. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAFIER, A.I.A. 

The regular monthly meeting of I he 
San Francisco Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held on April 
16th, 1914. The meeting was called to 
order at 8:45 o’clock by Mr. Geo B. Mc- 
Dougall. 

Mr. St. John McCormick was a guest 
of the Chapter. 

Mr. McCormick read a paper on “Manu¬ 
facturing of Ornamental Bronze and Iron 
Work,’’ and at the conclusion of the read¬ 
ing was tendered the thanks of the Chapter. 

Communications were read and ordered 
placed on file. 

The following resolution offered by the 
Board of Directors w'as read by the Secretary: 

“Resolved, That in the interest of the 
Institute, all minutes and proceedings in 
the matter of the charges and trial of three 
of its members are hereby expunged from 
the records.” 


Mr. Geo. B. McDougall, Edgar A. Math¬ 
ew's and Henry A. Schulze spoke in support 
of the resolution. On motion duly made 
and seconded the resolution w'as carried 
unanimously. 

The Board of Directors were authorized 
to arrange for a dinner of appropriate dig¬ 
nity in honor of the Honorable James D, 
Phelan, and Messrs. Cass Gilbert and 
Paul Cret, on the ev'ening of May 5th, 1914, 
It was also moved, seconded and carried 
that suitable entertainment be arranged 
upon the arriv'al of President MacLaren of 
the Massachu.setts Institute of Technology. 

The form-letter of the R.I.B.A., a copy 
of which was sent to the Chapter by Mr. 
G. Alexander Wright, was reread upon re¬ 
quest, and the Secretary directed to include 
a copy of the same with the next minutes. 

The following is a copy of a form letter 
suggested by the R.I.B.A. and presented 
to the Chapter by Mr. G. Alexander Wright: 

Dear Sir: 

With reference to this (Insert here name 
of w'ork) which you have been so good as 
to entrust to me I enclose the Conditions 
of Engagement and Scale of Charges sanc¬ 
tioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of w'hich I am a (Insert here 
fellow, as.sociate, or licentiate). As my 
w'ork as Architect w'ill in all probability 
extend from first to last over twelve months, 
a w'ritten memorandum with regard to 
my remuneration is desirable in the inter¬ 
ests of both of us. 

W'ill you kindly peruse the enclosure 
and if it is satisfactory to you w'ill you 
kindly send me a letter signifying your 
assent to its terms.’ If you find anything 
which requires further explanation please 
let me know and I shall be happy to discuss 
it with you. 

FIRST NATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL 
FRATERNITY ORGANIZED 

Two architectural societies, one at the 
University of Michigan and the other at 
the University of Illinois, have affiliated 
and incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois to form the first national 
professional architectural fraternity—Alpha 
Rho Chi. Their charter sets forth the 
distinguished purpose of professional ad¬ 
vancement in the art and science of archi- 
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tecture. Each chapter of the new organi¬ 
zation has a large membership. The 
chapter at Illinois has among its honorary 
members Professor L. H. Provine, Acting 
Head of the Department of Architecture; 
Dr. N. C. Ricker, Professor of Architec¬ 
tural History, and Mr. A. H. Kimball of 
the Department of Design. 

With the high ideals which the fraternity 
has established there can be no doubt but 
that it will be a strong factor in developing 
among the younger men of the profession 
a strong esprit de corps and fill a necessary 
place in architectural advancement. 


A COMMUNICATION 
To the Editor: 

In your i.ssue of April I5th, a statement 
appears “that the first arrest has been 
made by the California State Board of 
Architecture, for illegal practice.” The 
Board is desirous of informing you that the 
arrest mentioned is not the first, as there 
have been many arrests in the period of the 
thirteen years that the law has been in 
force; however, it is the first arrest this 
year, and we are pleased to say in the mean¬ 
time, that the offender was found guilty 
by a jury. 

Sylvain Schnaittaciikr, Secretary Cali¬ 
fornia State Board of Architecture. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUBS’ MEMBERSHIP 
TRANSFER SYSTEM 

Headcjuarters: San Francisco Architec¬ 
tural Club, 126 Post Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The Membership Transfer System wishes 
to report that favorable answers have been 
received from clubs throughout the coun¬ 
try, following which a letter was sent to each 
club outlining our plan and asking for 
approval of same. 

To date six clubs (Portland, Ore., St. 
Louis, Mo., Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Ill., Cleveland, O., and San Francisco, Cal.) 
have accepted our plan, to wit: 

“Former members of clubs registered in 
the Architectural Club Transfer System, 
upon presenting their applications, accom¬ 
panied by their fir.st quarterly (or as re¬ 
quired by various club laws) dues and a 
certificate from the Secretary of gajd Club, 


stating their initiation fee is paid and that 
applicant is in good standing, may be ad- 
mitted to this Club without payment of the 
initiation fee; provided, that should the ini¬ 
tiation fee of said club be less than that of 
this Club, he shall pay the difference,” thus 
becoming recognized members of the Sys¬ 
tem. 

The organizers of the System are grati¬ 
fied at the interest shown by the various 
clubs, which indicates the immediate suc¬ 
cess of the plan. It is hoped that the other 
clubs will eventually realize its advantages 
and become members. 

It is interesting to note that the San 
Francisco Architectural Club has already 
received Mr. Wm. K. Dunnavant, a mem¬ 
ber from the St. Louis Architectural Club. 
Aside from the transfer of members, it 
is our idea that hospitality be extended 
to any member of the System traveling 
about the country. 

A list of the clubs registered will be 
published cjuarterly, and other matters of 
interest as well, will be noted. 

The Membership Transfer System will 
be pleased to hear from, or give information 
to, any clubs desiring to affiliate with the 
System. 


AN INTERESTING LEGAL DECISIO.N 

Judge Ambrose B. Reid, in Common 
Pleas Court, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11,1914, 
held that a duplex house is but a single 
dwelling in the eyes of the law, and building 
restrictions preventing the erection of more 
than one dwelling on a forty-foot lot does 
not apply to the building of duplex houses. 
The decision was given in an equity suit 
brought by James H. Hamnett and others 
against John E, Born. The complainants 
held that the erection of duplex houses 
on lots owned by the defendant in Wood- 
well Street, Fourteenth Ward, would be a 
violation of building restrictions on the 
plan of lots and asked the court to enjoin 
Born from proceeding with such buildings. 

Judge Reid holds that under a Supreme 
Court decision a four-story flat is dwided 
to be a “dwelling house” and that sinee a 
duplex house presents the appearance of 
a single residence it wdll in fact be but one 
building on each lot. (Pittsburgh .Vi'if’ 
Letter.) 
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Book Notes 

^ Treatise on Sub-Aqueoi's 

Foundations. Including the Coffer-Dam 
Process for Piers and Dredges and Dredg¬ 
ing, with Numerous Practical Examples 
from Actual Work. By Charles Ev'an 
Fowler. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. Price, $7.50. 

This book contains thirty-three chapters 
which treat very thoroughly of sub-aqueous 
construction. Former and pre.sent methods 
of practice are ably discussed with observa¬ 
tions that lead to very definite opinions 
as to those to be preferred. Photographs 
of completed work and work under con¬ 
struction, together with tables and other 
data, are published in abundance. While 
the work is of first importance to the 
engineer, it commends itself to the architect 
as a reference book in which may lie found 
the solution of many foundation problems 
encountered in modern building work. 


The Prac'TK'al Book of Garden Archi¬ 
tecture. By Phebe Westcott Hum¬ 
phreys. Full cloth, pages, size six 
and one-half by eight and one-half 
inches, V25 illustrations. Price $5.00. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

While a number of the chapters in this 
book have formed parts of contributed 
articles to magazines devoted to gardens 
and the artistic development of the country 
house, it is stated that more than twenty 
have been especially prepared for this w'ork. 
Throughout the book the author shows a 
keen appreciation of the good in the art 
of landscape gardening. 

Fortunately we are becoming more and 
more an out-of-doors jjeople. We are 
developing a strong love for the beauties 
of nature, a keen appreciation of the v^alue 
of pure air and take increasing interest 
in those sports that are the safeguards 
to health and happiness. It is the desire 
to surround our life out-of-doors with those 
same evidences of refinement that we con¬ 
sider essential within the house that 
prompts the beautifying of its surroundings. 

This healthy tendency has been an 
incentiv'e to many men well fitted for the 


work to closely study the principles of 
garden architecture. The result is shown 
and the value proven in the many well 
selected illustrations that appear in this 
book of recent work by American landscape 
architects. 

The thirty-three chapters of the book are 
each one devoted to the discussion of spec¬ 
ial features of garden architecture. Water- 
towers, bridges, walls, swimming pools, 
windmills, fountains and other purely archi¬ 
tectural features of gardens are all care¬ 
fully discussed, and some good examples 
illustrated and described. These essentials 
together with their details, novel decorative 
features and the usual utilities, are treated 
in a manner that imparts to the book 
considerable suggestive value. 


Land.suape Gardening as Applied to 
Home Decoration. By Samuel T. May¬ 
nard, formerly professor of botany and 
horticulture at the Massachusetts Agri¬ 
cultural College. First edition, 1914. 
Cloth, 338 pages, five by seven and one- 
half inches, illustrated with 167 text and 
full page cuts. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. Price, $1.50. 

The variety of trees most suitable for 
given conditions, their description and 
character of growth and suggestions for 
their care, are the principal themes of this 
volume, although the theory of landscape 
design is not entirely ignored. 

An introductory chapter on the location 
of the house is followed by discussions on 
preparation of the land, the planting and 
care of trees, shrubs and hedges. In sub¬ 
sequent chapters, many of the most val¬ 
uable and beautiful trees, shrubs and 
plants are briefly described and the effort 
is made to point out any peculiarities 
they possess or special treatment they 
may require for their most successful growth. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
care of ornamental trees and shrubs is the 
injury caused by insects and fungous pests, 
and a chapter is therefore devoted to a 
brief outline of the most destructive plant 
enemies with comments upon some of the 
most efficacious and most easily applied 
remedies. 
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Building, By a Builder. Practical and 
Economical Considerations for the Man 
About to Build a House. By Benjamin 
Howes. Full Cloth, Illustrated, 220 
pages, size four and one-half by seven 
inches. Price, $1.20. Garden City, N. Y.; 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Wherever in this volume the author 
approaches the subject of the architect, 
or wherever he counsels his reader as to the 
selection of an architect, or discusses his 
relations wdth an architect, a tone of 
polite toleration seems to be assumed. 
The architect, “unfortunately,” appears 
to be a necessity, but the real essence of a 
successful house is only to be secured, 
if we are to credit this author, in giving due 
heed to the experienced and practical 
point of view of the builder. 

The author indicates that he is by pro¬ 
fession an engineer, and his text throughout, 
therefore naturally, accents as of greatest 
importance these features that are more 
nearly allied to his profession. 

A very readable style and an interesting 
narrative of fact and incident imparts 
to the work a novelty that is not often 
to be found in semi-technical books. But 
as it is conceded that an architect of 
competence is a prime essential in the 
building of a house, it would seem to 
render publications of this nature, to a large 
extent, unnecessary, since with a skilled 
adviser to study all the problems present 
in a particular building and make proper 
recommendations, he will be able to guide 
his client to a succes.sful outcome. 


nomical administration of buildings, and 
illustrates a number of important apartment 
houses, residences, hotels and restaurants 
in New York City. 

It may be had upon request. 


THE QUANTITY SIIR\T:Y COMP.tNY, INC. 

On account of the widespread interest 
in the subject of quantity surveying, many 
architects w'ill doubtless be interested to 
know that The Quantity Survey Company, 
Inc., W'ith offices at 30 East 42d Street, 
New York City, has recently been formed 
to carry on the work of quantity surveying. 

This company, according to a r?cent 
statement, is prepared to make lists of 
cjuantities which it guarantees to be cor¬ 
rect, within a small percentage, backing 
up the guarantee with an acceptable surety 
bond. 

Further details may be had by addressing 
the company direct. 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 

A line of electrical accessories n)anu- 
factured by H. Krantz Mfg. Co.. 160 
Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is illus¬ 
trated in a series of pamphlets to be had 
upon request. 

A safety panel board is shown and its 
merits explained. A “straight-line” panel, 
recommended for the fewness of its parts 
and high efficiency is also illustrated. 


r 


NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


SMOKELESS FIRE BOX BOILERS 

A booklet entitled “Cutting Coal Cost 
in New Y'ork City,” has been issued by the 
Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, Ill. 
It states that this desirable end is being 
accomplished by Kewanee Smokeless Fire¬ 
box Boilers in buildings where these boilers 
and water-heating garbage burners are 
installed. 

The pamphlet presents interesting and 
instructive details in connection with eco- 


FURNACE DRAFT WITHOUT A CHIMNEY 

The Coppus Engineering & Equipment 
Co., whose main office and works are at 
Worcester, Mass., illustrate and descril)e 
in a recently issued pamphlet an undergrate 
draft blower consisting of a propeller fan 
driven by a steam turbine of the impulse 
type, both on the same shaft. These fans 
are located on the side w'all of the ashpit, 
and project from five to eight inches from 
the wall, according to the size of fan. 

The makers state that these fans provide 
abundant draft for anj^ boiler plant or 
fuel, and insure unusual draft control and 
boiler economy^ 

Pamphlet will be mailed upon applica¬ 
tion. 
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the old iron newel posts of new YORK 

By W. GEDNEY BEATTY 

ILLU.STRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


T he old ironwork of New York 
fast disappearing. A walk throui 
Wnwich Village and south of i 

will Y.YY the lower East Sic 
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in New York*^^^ ^ 
and^^Se 

time IS approaching when but 


little, if any, of this charming old ironwork 
will remain. 

Today there are chances of securing old 
railings and newels, probably for almost 
the cost of the iron; and to use these in 
connection with a modern house of appro¬ 
priate pieriod design would give a charm 
and an interest that no modern ironwork 
could convey, iind then the softening of 
the lines by rust and wear cannot be gotten 
by modern methods. 

Today one finds streets in which there 
are blocks remaining almost the same as 
when the houses in them were built; 
only the paving of the walks and roadbed 
are newer. In the early days of these 
streets the roads were paved with cobble¬ 
stones, and the sidewalks were laid with 
flags of comparatively small size. But this 
part has changed. 
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Here and there are old hous¬ 
es which seem to have some 
descendant of a former owner 
still living in them, and the 
buildings appear to be kept 
up in their original condition. 

When we look over the old 
maps of New York we find the 
approximate time when many 
of these houses were built. The 
rate of the advance of the city 
in the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century and early part 
of the nineteenth, is clearly 
shown. Many maps exist from 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century on, with only a few 
years intervening between the 
dates of their publication. 

A map of the year 1763 
shows Warren Street on the 
West Side, Catharine Street on 
the East Side, and six or seven 
blocks to the west of the 
“High Road to Boston,” now 
known as the Bowery, to be 
the extreme northern outline 
of New York proper. 

In 1767, the city had ad¬ 
vanced two or three blocks 
above Warren Street, and on 
the East Side to Grand Street. 
Above this were farms. The 
first year of the Revolution 
shows “Reads” Street and both 
sides of Bowery Lane for six 
or seven blocks further north. 


as the city’s limit, k map of 
1789 shows but little, if any, 
advance above this. 

With the passing of the 
eighteenth century, the spread¬ 
ing out of the city bwame 
more rapid. In 1803, Bank 
Street appears on the map, 
while Varick and Watts Streets 
are laid out through blocks 
showing grass and trees. 

A map of the year 1817 
shows Horatio Street on the 
West Side and contains streets 
mapped out to the “Par^e 
Ground” in Twenty-third 
Street, which is now in part 
Madison Square. The city 
was built further west to 
Greenwich Lane, and mappd 
out in vacant lots above Uiis. 

To the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and well 
into it, most of this ironwork 
belongs. Nearly all of the fine 
old eighteenth century’ houp 
of the lower part of the city 
have disappeared. 

To approximate the date of 
these examples of ironwork, 
shown in the accompanying 
photographs, is not diflicuit, 
for the earlier ones were of 
wrought iron with charming 
outline and detail, not over¬ 
crowded, but comparatively 
simple. Gradually they be- 
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came more complex until the 
time of the Greek Revival. 

The population of New York 
was of varied origin. From the 
time it was all Dutch it grad¬ 
ually drifted to a purely Eng¬ 
lish city, notwithstanding the 
French influx, which was not 
large, but which added in num¬ 
ber to the people at the latter 
end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. But by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Eng¬ 
lish ideas almost entirely pre¬ 
dominated and the ironwork 
of this poriod was based on 
that of England. 

Undoubtedly many of the 
ironworkers in New York at 
this time had been apprentices 
in England, and had come to 
this country with the training 
of their native land and draw¬ 
ings of works that they had 
helped to execute there. Here 
the fashions dragged and our 
corresponding periods would be 
later than those of the old 
country. 

In London there is much 
old ironwork existing in con¬ 
nection with the entrances to 
the houses. Some of it goes 
back to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. One finds 
the rings left in the ironwork 
at the entrances, in which the 
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torches were left either by 
the house owner or visitors 
calling at night. In New York 
there is none of this now, al¬ 
though it is probable that in 
a few instances these torch 
holders existed. 

In New York the iron newel 
posts were a part of every 
house. The usual flight of 
stone steps at the entrance 
was protected on each side 
by iron railings which termi¬ 
nated in the newel posts. The 
efforts of the ironworker were 
concentrated on these. Many 
of them have the same design 
and some but slight variations. 
Occasionally distinct types ap¬ 
pear. 

The proportioning of the 
parts of the ironwork were 
especially pleasing. And this 
seems to be the weak point of 
modern iron designing when 
compared with the old. 

In the South Kensington 
Museum in London is a large 
collection of ironwork from 
the Gothic Period to the end 
of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Studying this, one is 
impressed with the remarkable 
results obtained by the pro¬ 
portioning of the thickness and 
size of the individual mem¬ 
bers forming grilles, newels and 
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railings. Add to this, the natural irregu¬ 
larities of the forging, and one has many 
examples which cannot be equalled. 

Although when we copy, we try from 
measured drawings and photographs to 
exactly reproduce, yet in the executed 
pieces something seems to be lacking, and 
it is probably the individual spirit and 
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enthusiasm of the old workman, which 
cannot be resuscitated. 

In connection with the entrance ironwork 
of the New York house, the designs of the 
doorways are most interesting. A number 
of types exist. We find the arched doorway, 
quite “Colonial” in treatment, with the 
opening filled in with columns or pilasters 
of wood, and above this a cornice with a 
fan light. Sometimes there are side lights 
by the door. There are also doorways 


with flat arches or with lintels, and pilaster 
fillings of wood or merely moulded. Usually 
in the earlier examples there were but 
few steps, probably not over six or seven 
and often only a very few. In the later 
houses running into the time of the Greek 
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Revival, the stoops were much higher, as 
the basement story was used in the front 
for a dining room. 

Most of the early houses to which the 
ironwork here shown belongs, were but three 
stories in height above the street, the top 
one being in the roof which was pitched 
to front and rear, and contained simple 
dormers for the attic rooms. The side 
walls were usually carried above the roofs 
and coped, following the pitch. 

From about 1830, ironwork of the Giwk 
Revival began to appear in connection 
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with the houses of the same period. Numer¬ 
ous books on Greek architecture, containing 
measured drawings and details, had ap¬ 
peared in England, beginning noticeably 
with the first volume of Stuart and Rev- 
ett’s, “Antiquities of Athens.” This ap¬ 
peared shortly after the middle of the 
eighteenth century and was followed by 
the other volumes, the last of which was 
not published until well into the first part 
of the nineteenth century. In addition to 
this work other books on similar lines 
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were brought out at the time. These 
publications had their influence, as the re¬ 
sults show. Much of the ironwork used 
at this time was very elaborate, for the 
cast iron permitted great variety of de¬ 
tails; and the books with Greek motives 
were carefully scanned in seeking ideas 


for ingenious complications. Many of 
these newel posts are very interesting. 

Following the Greek Revival, its succes¬ 
sor of about 1855 began with canopied veran¬ 
das and interlacing and vine-like trellises. 

Aside from the newel posts, there are 
yet charming details of panels and railings 
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to be found in old New York. Many of 
them have considerable character, and even 
those which are extremely simple have a 
feeling, whether of curve or outline, that 
strongly appeals to the lover of these 
old things. They, like the newel posts, 
are scattered about the old sections of 
New York. Doubtless many know the old 
ironwork well, but I find that a trip now 
and then through the old streets refreshes 
one’s memories of these hundred years 
old details and leads one to see how good 
architecturally they really are. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, LONDON 

(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 


A LTHOUGH there are innovations at will be satisfactory. It was not to be 
/% the 146th Exhibition of the Royal expected that Western ideals would be 

y % Academy one of them is not the re* absent altogether, but they have not been 

moval of the antiquated prohibition insisted upon to the exclusion of Eastern 

of photographs of buildings. It may be traditions. The artistry of the architects 
hoped that the year is not far distant when is certainly to be commended, 
such evidence of accomplished work may be Government House, Delhi, will be a long, 
permitted, as it is at the Royal Scottish low building, with wide cornices casting 

Academy and elsewhere. We do not wish to deep shadows. The main front will be 

exclude examples of fine draughtsmanship, columnar and a broad flight of steps will 
such as those shown by Mr.Walcot, Mr. Gas- lead to the principal entrance in the centre, 

coyne, Mr. Farey and Mr. Horsnell, but over which will be a low dome and smaller 

supplementary photographs would give new' ones around. Mr. Lutyens has conceived 
value to the con- a fine building on 

tents of the Archi- (from the architectural review . i.ondon) straightforward 


tectural Room. 

It is not a great 
year for architec¬ 
ture, if the drawings 
exhibited are a true 
indication of pro¬ 
gress; but just as 
contemporary 
painting is not 
summed up by the 
selection of works 
in the other rooms, 
so it must not be 
supposed that the 
state of the build¬ 



lines. 

Flanking Gov¬ 
ernment House will 
be the Secretarial 
buildings, for which 
Mr. Herbert Baker 
is responsible. 
These are two im¬ 
posing buildings, in 
which columns also 
play a part. Two 
minarets, suitably 
embellished, give 
an Oriental flavor 
to the whole. The 


ing art is reflected an elev ator on the steamship “LUSITAnia" three monumental 
completely by the mr. james miller, architect columns in the fore- 

small number of front of the main 


drawings in the room allotted to archi- structure give scale to the general view, 

tecture. For instance, neither Sir T. G. Messrs. Lutyens and Baker have an almost 

Jackson, R.A., nor Prof. E. S. Prior, unrivalled opportimity for creating a regal 

A.R.A., send examples of their work. city and this evidence of their intentions 

The drawings to which visitors will turn shows that they will make the most of it 

at once are those of the new Delhi as con- Turning from this Imperial scheme to 
ceived by Mr. Lutyens of England, and other works of importance from a town- 
Mr. Herbert Baker, best known for his planning point of view, we see first of all 

buildings of magnitude and charm in the general suggestion, by the late John 

South Africa. There has been so much Belcher, R.A., and Mr. Joass, for the 

discussion of the rival claims for the native new Spa Baths Hotel and Gardens at Bath, 

and European styles in connection wdth the a development scheme which has caused a 
new capital of India, that a definite scheme great amount of distress to those who have 

is welcome, whether it meets with favor or at heart the future of the Roman city, 

not. The drawings are only sketchy but Similar objections will not be raised to the 

there seems little doubt that if the buildings proposed improvements for the city of 

are carried out on the lines indicated they (Continued on page 287) 
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N eed of special cai tion in 
J^ndertaking public 

COMMISSIONS 

From a New England town comes the 
ch^rless news that an architect has b^n 
for Jaw to collect his fee 

the ach^(”^ ^ public schoolhouse because 

timertU^^' i '"as three 

teS and I iT”* estimated by the archi- 
tert and legally available for the purpose 

SJ L .*5“" *’’’**• he 

Sit r'' »' ‘he 

cost of the building and its equipment 
Imbilkv ^The defendants denied 

Tsld^ that the pro- 

fj^d building would not exceed in cost 

mrSL” ■* "PO" ‘hi‘ 

The town^^faccepted. 

ture oL^a ^5,000, an excessive expendi- 

on the Dart inaccurate representation 
on tne part of the architect. 

deciSoiff^^ infallibility of judicial 

at times building matters has 

Primal" to? ir;r’^ *be 

point to A p ^ as reported, 

the Dart of extreme caution on 

Publfcwoi^ the architect who undertakes 
tert’o J- this instance, the archi¬ 

tect s estimate was based on the final 


specifications, and the actual 
cost of construction and equipment was 
wo?d^‘™^* the estimated amount, then it 

existing conditions, or that his estimate 
Mr as not made in good faith. 

It is difficult, moreover, to conceive 
of any responsible architect “warranting” 
that the cost of a building will not exceed 
f"^uuut, unless he already holds 
the bid of a responsible contractor for the 
complete operation, or reserves to himself 
he right to modify the design and speci¬ 
fications as might be found necessarj* to 
firing the cost within a stipulated sum. 

Another possiblity, the more plausible 
becau^ it is so frequently experienced, is 
that the architect stated a school building 
of given capacity could be erected for the 

No 2006 estimated. With this admission or 

xNo. 2006 guarantee 0,1 the part of the architect, 

It IS not improbable that the School Board, 
inspired more by civic pride than business 
acumen, demanded such superior accommo¬ 
dations and equipment as could not pos¬ 
sibly be included in a $5,000 schoolhouse. 

If this was actually the case (and what 
architect has not known its parallel by 
bitter experience.’) then it was certainly 
the duty of the architect to caution his 
client that the strain on the budget was 
e.\ceeding the “elastic limit.” It is no 
more than a professional obligation that 
such caution be offered when the client is 
a private party, but when a municipality 
IS the expender of specially appropriated 
funds, there is even greater reason for 
scrupulously observing every possible obli¬ 
gation actual or implied and in addition 
having due regard for legal technicalities, 
so often availed of by Boards even though 
no individual member thereof would think 
of following the same course in his private 
affairs. 


o 


RGANIZED DEFENSE OFFERS 
MEANiS FOR IMPROVING 
STATUS OF PROFESSION 

The architectural profession often suffers 
humiliation and its members a large aggre¬ 
gate financial loss through the public 
misunderstanding of its functions. Eveiy 
time an architect is unjustly deprived of 
his fee or any portion of it, the profession 
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as a whole is a loser. Almost daily the 
public press recounts the unhappy experi¬ 
ence of a practitioner who has failed in 
his efforts to collect a fee for services per¬ 
formed at the request of a client. Fre¬ 
quently the cause of the client’s real or 
assumed dissatisfaction is that a building 
actually costs more than was originally 
expected ,—a condition for which the archi¬ 
tect is perhaps sometimes professionally 
responsible, but for which he should accept 
financial responsibility only if given entire 
authority to alter plans and specifications, 
and thus control expense. It is but human 
nature of which every architect has almost 
daily evidence to first determine to spend 
only a stated amount for a building opera¬ 
tion and then to gradually demand more 
costly material and services than could be 
had for the stated budget; but the architect 
should not be expected to suffer financial 
loss, or even loss of prestige, on account of it. 

Another prolific cause of architectural 
woes is the fickleness of the client who 
accepts a set of drawings and then just as 
they are ready to be submitted for contrac¬ 
tors’ bids, decides that a French chateau 
is preferable to a Georgian mansion, and 
orders his architect to make the necessary 
changes. If the architect is suflBciently 
courageous to make an adequate charge 
for the design that was first accepted, 
it will probably be questioned by the client 


on the ground that the regular commission 
for the finished work is enough to cover 
the cost of the previously accepted draw¬ 
ings which moreover were of no use to 
him. Yet an adequate appreciation of 
the expense involved in producing an origi¬ 
nal design would convince any reasonable 
person of the injustice of denying payment 
for one piece of accepted work simply 
because payment was subsequently made 
for another. 

When an architect has pressed a just 
claim in court he has frequently been re¬ 
warded by a favorable decision, but very 
often the amount of money involved is 
so small that he refrains from risking 
other hard-earned fees in the maelstrom 
of legal procedures. If, however, the vari¬ 
ous architectural organizations would afford 
legal protection to their members, when in 
the opinion of its oflScers such course was 
justified, and follow up relentlessly each in¬ 
stance of apparent injustice as a matter of 
principle, it is probable that a truer valua¬ 
tion would soon be placed upon professional 
services and the prestige of the entire body 
would not suffer through the failure of an 
individual to enforce his rights. A similar 
means of protection for individuals be¬ 
longing to medical organizations has been 
highly successful and there seems to be 
good reason for its adoption by members 
of architectural societies. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHroiTION, LONDON 

(Continued from page 284) 

Exeter as designed by Mr. T. H. Mawson. 
Messrs. Adshead and Ramsay’s reclama¬ 
tion work on the Duchy of Cornwall 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, LONDON) 


estate at Kennington is indicated by a 
drawing of a pleasant square with trees 
and a central fountain. The cottages of 
various sorts and the small flats have been 
partly completed and have already given 
to this part of London a new note of 
architectural interest. Messrs. Adshead and 
Ramsay also show a model of some two- 
story homes for old people on the same 
estate. The building is quad¬ 
rangular and a continuous 
cloister-balcony runs inside, 
affording facilities for quiet en¬ 
joyment by the occupants. The 
scheme by Messrs. Gascoyne 
and Nott for workmen’s dwell¬ 
ings near Bradford is also of 
interest as a solution of the 
housing problem. 

Other building work on a 
large scale is indicated by 
many drawings. Mr. Allison’s 
New Science Museum at South 
Kensington is in the founda¬ 
tion stage but will be an im¬ 
posing block when completed. 

The main feature of the ele¬ 
vation will be the twelve Ionic 
colunms dividing the window 
space into good proportions. 

Not far away the Imperial Col¬ 


lege of Science is being erected and Sir 
Aston Webb’s impressive design for the 
entrance shows that recognition will be 
given in sculpture to the Wemher and Beit 
munificence. 

The building activity in the neighborhood 
of Kingsway is reflected by 
Messrs. Trehearne and Nor¬ 
man’s Imperial House, Ald- 
wych. This block of offices is 
being erected on one of the 
finest sites in London and the 
architects have seen their 
chance to mass their building 
effectively. The design for 
Australia House, by Messrs. 
Marshall Mackenzie and Son, 
has been seen before the pres¬ 
ent exhibition, but it serves to 
remind us of a building which 
when finished will be worthy 
of comparison with the fine 
Waldorf Hotel, built in the 
vicinity by the same architects. 

The Regent Palace Hotel, just off Picca¬ 
dilly Circus, is a skeleton at present, but 
the drawing by Messrs. Tanner and Wills 
shows that it will have ceramic facings 
eventually, similar to other metropolitan 
hotels. Sir Aston Webb is putting a new 
story to the Junior United Service Club, 
Waterloo Place, and to judge from the de¬ 
sign there will be no such outcry as that 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, LONDON) 
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MESSRS. MEWES A DAWSON. ARCHITECTS 
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(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, U)NDON) 



WRITING ROOM, STEAMSHIP "AMERIKA" 

MESSRS. MEWES A DAWSON, ARCHITECTS 


which arose a few years ago 
when the Athenseum Club re¬ 
ceived a similar addition. The 
site for the Marylebone Town 
Hall is being cleared, so the 
reappearance of Mr. Cooper’s 
Competition Design is oppor¬ 
tune. It will be a solid looking 
building of the municipal type, 
with a classic portico and a 
tower. Mr. Kenyon’s Crippled 
Children’s Institution, Shef¬ 
field, is a large homely building 
for which, in another room, Mr. 

Alfred Drury shows some plas¬ 
ter models for emblematical 
bronze panels. Otherwise there 
is little evidence of the asso¬ 
ciation of architects and sculp¬ 
tors. 

There is nothing outstand¬ 
ing in ecclesiastical architec¬ 
ture, except Professor Pite’s Cathedral 
at Uganda, but several churches are 
worthy of attention. Some of them are 
in the “proposed” state, as usual. St. 
Mark’s, Camberwell, by Mr. Creed, with 
its hall and vicarage, is good on conven¬ 
tional lines, and so is St. John’s Church, 
Oxted, by the late J. Oldrid Scott. Mr. 
Caroe is represented by a design for a 
church at Torquay, of moderate size. Mr. 
Tapper in his Church of St. Stephen, 
Grimsby, introduces massive piers broken 
by arched openings in the form of an 
ambulatory and provision is made for pic¬ 
tures over the apertures. This method of 
construction gives a suggestion of heavi¬ 
ness in the drawing which may not be so 
in reality. As a contrast, Mr. Temple 
Moore’s Church of St. Columba, Scar¬ 
borough, possesses slender columns, an 
effect more in accordance with modern 
practice. Mr. Cecil Hare’s new church at 
Redcar is an example of the decorative 
use of material', inside and outside, and 
should be pleasing in appearance when 
carried out. One of the most interesting 
of the minor church buildings in Lancashire 
is Holy Trinity Church, Southport, and 
Mr. Matear’s drawing of the Chapel shows 
that the work is approaching completion. 

Domestic architecture, within the limits 
imposed by the Royal Academy, is always 
a feature of the architectural room. One of 


the most important buildings, which may 
be included in this section, is the Shirpur 
Palace for the Maharajah Holkar of In¬ 
dore, by Sir Ernest George and Mr. Yeates. 
This building is frankly European in ele¬ 
vation and partly so in plan, but it is an 
agreeable essay in design and is no doubt 
adapted for its purpose. Messrs. H. Baker 
and E. Willmott have collaborated in 
connection with a country house at Lynipe 
and have been happily inspired. The main 
buildings with the approaches and the 
gardens fit well into the landscape, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Gascoyne’s representation, 
which, however, may be somewhat ideal. 
Sir Aston Webb’s house at Brooke, Isle of 
Wight, was designed, apparently, for an 
exposed position and fulfils the intention 
of rugged strength. Mr. Prentice’s Sym¬ 
ington Lodge, Lanarkshire, and Mr. Worth¬ 
ington’s Radbroke Hall, Cheshire, are suc¬ 
cessful adaptations of familiar styles. Good 
examples of domestic work are shown 
also by Mr. Maurice Webb, Mr. May, 
Mr. Dawber, Mr. Hillier, Messrs. Uns- 
worth and Triggs, Messrs. W’oolfall and 
Eccles, and by Mr. Warren. Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, who is retiring from the PrKi- 
dency of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in favor of Mr. Ernest Newton, 
sends his design for Waldershare Park, as re 
built for the Earl of Guildford. Mr. Newton 
sends no drawings this year, but is repre- 
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sented by a large model of a house at 
Jouy-en-Josas, France, for which he also 
planned the surrounding gardens. Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards are making addi¬ 
tions to Cold Overton Hall, Leicester¬ 
shire, Mr. Clyde Young is at work on Clum¬ 
ber House for the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Mr. Mallows is concerned with altera¬ 
tions at “Canons,” Edgware. A charac¬ 
teristic drawing comes from Mr. Baillie 
Scott, showing a house at Short Hills, 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Only one American architect is repre¬ 
sented in the architecture section, namely, 
Mr. John Russell Pope, who sends a design 
for a memorial to Lincoln in Washington, 
D. C. 

In the picture galleries are a few works of 
interest from an architectural point of view. 
There are no large mural decorations such 
as those shown in the past by the late Mr. 
.\bbey and by Mr. Sargent, but some works 
suggest a professional line of thought. 
It has become fashionable for people to 
have their rooms, halls and gardens immor¬ 
talized in the way common to the portrait 
painter. There are few more fascinating 
pictures than those which show the appear¬ 
ance of other people’s houses and when 
these interiors are well painted the result 
is not only a worthy record but a work of 
art. Mr. Patrick Adam’s achievements 


in this direction are notable. The finest 
effect this year in an architectural sense is 
reserved for a subject picture in which the 
accessories are an important element in the 
composition. Mr. Cadogan Cowper set 
himself to illustrate “Lucretia Borgia in 
the Vatican in the Absence of the Pope 
Alexander VI.” The picture is a blaze 
of color, the ceiling and walls of the build¬ 
ing making a rich background for the 
girl enthroned with the Cardinals about 
her. 

The representation of architecture on 
canvas has often appealed to painters and 
in recent times Mr. Sargent has shown 
how the majesty of the building art may 
be interpreted. This year he has a dashing 
Venetian scene in \\ hich he displays all 
his genius in delineation. Miss Anna Airy 
has chosen the interior of St. Stephen’s, 
VValbrook, as a subject and represents 
WVen’s building verj”^ well. Mr. Logsdail 
sends a capable interpretation of a Venetian 
scene, with architectural features, and Mr. 
Henry Woods has not forsaken his old 
themes in the same place. One of the 
best illustrations of a building is contrib¬ 
uted by the President of the Royal Acad¬ 
emy, Sir E. J. Poynter, who elected to 
paint that fine stone mansion in Sussex, 
known as “Bateman’s.” It is dated 1634 
and is the home of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE., ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Portland, 
Ore., Architectural Club, held May 8th, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Frank Logan; secretary, Rus¬ 
sell E. Collins; treasurer, H. G. Beckwith, 
all re-elected. W. I. Kalter was chosen 
vice-president. The chairmen of three 
committees chosen are William G. Holford, 
educational; Lloyd Dittrich, entertainment, 
and James Turner, house. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CITY LIBRARY 
COMPETITION 

In a competition just deeded for design 
and plans for the proposed new City 
Library in San Francisco, Cal., Mr. George 
W. Kelham was the successful competitor. 

The competitors were Mr. Kelham, Edgar 
Matthews, Ward & Blohme, Reid Bros., 
Albert Pissis, and Albert Landsburgh. 

The five unsuccessful competitors will 
each receive $1,000. 

The jury of award consisted of Cass 
Gilbert, Paul P. Cret and James D. Phelan. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

The May meeting of the Washington 
State Chapter of the A.I.A. was held May 
6th at the College Club, Seattle, Wash., 
preceded by dinner, seventeen members 
being present. 

A Chapter Committee on Quantity Sur¬ 
vey was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Bebb, Willcox and Stephen. 

The special committee appointed to meet 
with the Charter Revision Commission 
reported that after hearing the arguments 
of the committee, the Commission had 
decided to retain the Board of Appeals 
in the new charter. 

The committee appointed to co-operate 
with a joint committee of the Fine Arts 
Society and the Municipal League reported 


that the Charter Revision had decided to 
incorporate a provision for a Fine Arts 
Jury in the new charter. 

The question of the construction of mill 
buildings in the first fire district was 
referred to the Ordinance Committee. 

A committee was appointed to devise a 
form of notification to manufacturers who 
send out trade catalogues which do not 
conform to standard sizes, that such cata¬ 
logues are consigned to the waste basket. 
The Secretary was instructed to notify 
the Secretary of the Institute that such 
action had been taken with the request 
that he notify the secretary of each chapter 
concerning it, with the suggestion that they 
take similar action. 

After discussion of the report of the 
committee which had under consideration 
a scheme to supply the pubUc with stock 
plans of low cost houses at a trifling cost, 
a committee was appointed to consider 
ways and means to put such a plan in 
operation, to report at a later meeting. 


A CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION (?) 
W'e reprint the following addendum to 
a circular of information dated April 13th, 
1914, issued by the Denver (Col.) Chamber 
of Commerce to the competitors in the 
Panama-Pacific Colorado State Building 
Competition: 

“Addendum to Former Information 
The Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce on the Panama-Pacific Exposi¬ 
tion building for Colorado, desires it to be 
distinctly understood by the various com- 
pietitors that ideas and designs expressive 
of something w’hich may be typical of Colo¬ 
rado will be given preference, the idea being 
to secure something grotesque, picturesque 
and startling, rather than any strictly 
architectural scheme. 

It is desired not merely to provide a 
building for the accommodation of visi¬ 
tors on the grounds, but to arrange an 
attractive affair which will prove an adver¬ 
tisement and make a lasting impression 
on the visitor or stranger. 

In order to secure the selection of such a 
building the competition will be judged by 
a committee of three composed of: the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
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one architect and the State Commissioner 
of Immigration. A blue print of a plan of 
the site is enclosed herewith.” 

(Signed) T. B. Stearns, 

President, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

(Signed) George H. Williamson, 

President Colorado Chapter of 
Architects. 

(Signed) Stanley McGinnis, 

State Immigration Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Further comment on this circular seems 
to be unnecessary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

The seventy-second meeting of the South¬ 
ern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held at Los 
Angeles on May 12th, 1914. 

The meeting was temporarily called to 
order at 7:40 p.m., by Vice-President Mar¬ 
tin, who introduced Professors J. H. Mont¬ 
gomery and Arthur W. Nye, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California. 

Professor Montgomery' delivered an inter¬ 
esting lecture, illustrated by stereopticon 
views, on “Electricity and Fire Hazard.” 
This lecture was supplemented by com¬ 
mentations by Professor Nye. 

At the close. Professors Montgomery 
and Nye were tendered the Chapter’s 
thanks. 

At 8:50 P.M. the Chairman called the 
meeting to order for the usual procedure 
of the Chapter’s business. 

Guests of the Chapter present were 
Professors Montgomery and Nye; John D. 
Bowler of the Builder and Contractor-, 
H. K. Hensley and Wm. E. Prine of the 
Southwest Contractor. 

The Board of Directors reported that 
a meeting had been held at which it was 
resolved to recommend to the Chapter the 
appointment of a special committee to 
take proper action in the case of the 
professional charges preferred against J. 
Martyn Haenke, member of this Chapter, 
as the Chapter’s Committee on Ethics 
and Practice, which had been appointed 
to investigate and report on this case, 
had failed to arrive at conclusions. 

In compliance with this recommenda¬ 


tion, the Chairman appointed a special com¬ 
mittee of investigation. 

The Committee on Civic Improvements 
reported partial progress toward the form¬ 
ing of a city planning commission. 

The Entertainment Committee reported 
that A. M. Edelman, member of this 
Chapter, would present an illustrated bc- 
ture on European travel for the following 
Chapter meeting, and for the first meeting 
after the summer vacation the Chapter 
would have a lecture from Mr. Octavius 
Morgan. 

Communications were next read as fol¬ 
lows : 

From the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on 
Quantity Survey, of the Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications with refer¬ 
ence to the appointment by this Chapter 
of a Chapter Committee on Quantity Sur¬ 
vey. The advisability of this request 
being obvious, the Chairman announced 
that he would appoint the Committee in 
due time. 

From the Master House Painters and 
Decorators Association, of Los Angeles, 
acknowledging communication from this 
Chapter advising of the Chapter’s adoption 
of the “Standard Painting Specifications.” 

From the Municipal League, of Los 
Angeles, acknowledging the Chapter’s co¬ 
operation in reference to the recent presen¬ 
tation of the New York City Planning Ex¬ 
hibit in Los Angeles, and urging the Chap¬ 
ter’s future co-operation toward the forming 
of a proper commission and laws on city 
planning. 

From the Secretary of the San Francisco 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 
requesting certain changes in the minutes 
of the seventy-first meeting of members 
of this Chapter, with reference to the atti¬ 
tude of the San Francisco Chapter in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Vinson’s proposition re¬ 
garding Architectural League Exhibits, also 
stating that the San Francisco Chapter was 
desirous of maintaining a neutral attitude 
in the matter of architectural exhibits to 
be held during the period of the 1915 Fair. 

From the Los Angeles Chamber of Mines 
and Oil, inviting the members of this 
Chapter to an excursion to Arizona and 
Imperial Valley to be held in the near future. 

From the Boundary-Stone League, a 
request for this Chapter to give its endorse- 
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ment to a petition to the Government 
of the State of California, and one to the 
United States Government at Washington, 
D. C., with reference to the establishing 
of historic milestones, and historic county 
boundary stones upon the Pacific Coast¬ 
wise Highway from San Diego to the 
Oregon State line, and upon all transcon¬ 
tinental Federal highways reaching the 
Pacific Ocean through California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, New York and Texas. 

The Chapter’s endorsement was unani¬ 
mously granted. 

The Secretary was instructed to forward 
a night letter to Octavius Morgan, then in 
Washington, D. C., urging Mr. Morgan 
to take up the matter of the 1915 Institute 
convention at Los Angeles with the Presi¬ 
dent and Board of Directors of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

PERSONAL 

Charles H. Bebb, F.A.I.A., and Carl F. 
Gould, A.A.I.A., associate architects, 
Denny Building, Seattle, Wash., desire to 
announce that they have formed an asso¬ 
ciation for the general practice of archi¬ 
tecture. 

NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TJON 

FULL WEIGHT CAST-IRON PIPE FITl'INGS 

The Central Foundry Company, 90 West 
Street, New York City, with branch sales 
oflSces in principal cities of this country, 
has recently issued a pamphlet addressed 
to the architect, sanitary engineer, and the 
cast-iron pipe trade generally. The primary 
object of this pamphlet is to call attention 
to NACO pipe and fittings, manufactured 
by this company, but incidentally it touches 
upon a matter that should be of very live 
interest to every architect and engineer. 
As is probably Imown to most men in the 
profession, there have, for a number of 
years, been specifications in general use 
covering the requirements of weight, wall 
thickness, and dimensions of soil pipe, 
but there have been no recognized speci¬ 
fications or definite requirements regarding 
soil pipe fittings. Weight, wall thickness, 
radius, and even the essential dimensions 


of the fittings have been left to the judg¬ 
ment, ingenuity and caprice of each inl- 
vidual manufacturer. Under the highly 
competitive conditions existing in the manu¬ 
facture of soil pipe, this situation has re¬ 
sulted in the marketing of immense quan¬ 
tities of fittings fundamentally weak, of 
bad design, and so light in weight that many 
so-called extra heavy fittings weigh less 
than the same standard fittings. 

The practice of putting full-weight soil 
pipe in a stack with light, weak unsanitary 
fittings defeats the very object in using 
full-weight pipe. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, and a stack of soil 
pipe is no safer than the lightest and 
weakest fitting. 

According to the statement of this pam¬ 
phlet, the NACO soil pipe fittings have 
been designed with full wall thickness, 
full weight, sanitarj' radius, proper hubs, 
and full caulking room. For ti first time, 
it is stated, it is now possible to secure 
a line of soil pipe fittings, carefully desired 
solely from the point of view of the sanitarj’ 
engineer, so that not only the soil pipe 
stack, but the fittings also are of full 
weight and proper design. 

Architects and sanitary engineers will 
doubtless be quick to take advantage of 
the new condition of affairs by specifying 
pipe and fittings about which there can be 
no question of strength or sanitary design. 

Copies of this pamphlet and also speci¬ 
fications for cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, 
with tables of dimensions, thicknesses and 
weights, may be had by architects upon 
application to the Central Foundry Co. 


A CASEMENT ADJUSTER 

George Lester Wilkins is the patentee 
and manufacturer of a Casement Adjuster 
described in a circular price-list recently 
issued, which may be had on application. 
They are made in various finishes to con¬ 
form to the standards of the leading manu¬ 
facturers of hardware, and are manufac¬ 
tured from French brass and statuary 
bronze. The maker states that the window 
may be unlocked, opened, adjusted to any 
desired position, closed again and locked 
from the inside, without in any waytouch¬ 
ing the window screen or storm sash. 
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the romantic interest of tapestries* 


T o me tapestries are the most fas¬ 
cinating form of art. They have 
not only the texture interest of 
damasks and brocades. Oriental 
fugs and embroideries, but also the picture 
interest of photographs and paintings and 
the story interest of novels and romances. 
In tapestries were made vivid to the 
Greeks the stories of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey; to the ancient Romans the 
stories of the ,Rneid and the Metamor¬ 
phoses; to Europeans of the fourteenth. 

Museum Quarterly by permission of the 


fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, not only the cla.ssic stories, but also 
those of the Bible and the saints, and of 
mediaeval history and romance. 

Of ancient Greek and Roman elaborate 
picture tapestries, none have survived; of 
European picture tapestries earlier than the 
fifteenth century, only a few. Indeed, there 
is in existence only one fourteenth century 
set of tapestries, the famous and wonderful 
series picturing the Apocalypse in the 
French Cathedral of Angers. Originally 
the set consisted of seven large tapestries, 
eighteen feet high with a combined width 
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of 47'-^ feet, in a double row of scenes one 
above the other—ninety scenes in all. of 
which s(‘venty survive, one of which is illus¬ 
trated iu counectiou with this art'cle. 

The passage of the Apocalypse or Book 
of Revelation, ])ictured l)y the scene illus¬ 
trated. is chapter \ I, verses .7 and (!: 

“And when h(“ luul opened the third 
seal. 1 heard tlu' third beast say. C'onie and 
see. And I beheld, and, lo a black hor.se; 


and he that sat on him had a pair of balances 
in his hand. 

“And I heard a voice in the midst of the 
four beasts say, measure of wh-at (or 
a penny, and three measures of barley for 
a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine.” 

I must confess that my knowledge of 
the Book of Revelations has been increased 
more than a hundred fold by my study of 

this fourteenth cen¬ 
tury .set of .\po- 
calypse tapestries. 
The.v have inter¬ 
preted and made 
real for me what 
was remotely sym¬ 
bolic before. .\nd 
what is true in this 
respect of the Book 
of Revelation, is 
also true of most of 
the other books of 
the Bible, and some 
of the books of the 
.\pocrypha. 

The designs of 
these .\pocalypse 
tapestries were cop¬ 
ied from an illus¬ 
trated manuscript 
of the Book of Rev¬ 
elation borrowed 

by the Duke of .An¬ 
jou from his royal 
brother Charles . 
who was King 0 
France from 
to 1380. But like 

some modern bor¬ 
rowers. the Duke 
does not appear to 
have taken the 
trouble to return 
the hook. It isno^ 

in the Pu>>^o 

hraryofthefrenoh 

city of Cambr^ 
The maker of the 
full-si^e colore 

cartoons from 

which the tapes- 
tries 'vere 

court painter. 
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THE SACRIFICE AT LVSTUA, A RAPHAEI. TAPESTRY IN’ THE ROYAL SPANISH COLLECTION 


Hennequin de Bruges, also borrowed for 
the purpose. The man who wove the 
tapestries was Nicolas Bataille of Paris, 
who was paid what \\ould perhaps be the 
equivalent of $60,000 in our money. Some 
of the ninety scenes contained more than 
twenty-five personages. 

As generations pass, styles change, some¬ 
times for the better, sometimes for the 
worse. When tapestries went out of fashion 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Canons of the Cathedral of Angers decided 
to sell the Apocalypse tapestry which had 
been presented to the Cathedral in 1480 
by King Rene. But no purchaser could 

J^und. So against their will they were 
obliged to retain their greatest treasure. 

Not believing that anything Gothic 
could be beautiful, they decided to make 
the Apocalypse tapestries useful. They 
employed them in the greenhouses to pro¬ 
tect the orange trees from the frost. They 
cut them up into small rugs for the cham¬ 
bers of the Bishop’s Palace. They even 
nailed them in strips on the stalls of the 


Bishop’s Stable to prevent his horses from 
bruising themselves. 

Finally in 1843, a sale was effected. 
Th?se priceless examples of the art of the 
fourteenth century were auctioned off for 
300 francs—$60. Fortunately the purchas¬ 
er was wiser than the administration, and 
restored them to the Cathedral of which 
they are now once again the chief glory. 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the art of weaving storied picture-hangings 
had reached a high point of perfection. 
Kings and great nobles vied with one 
another in the ownership of magnificent 
sets rich with gold, and when they wished 
to make presents, could find none more 
splendid to giv’e, nor more welcomely re¬ 
ceived, than Arras tapestries, so called be¬ 
cause the French-Flemish city of Arras was 
the chief centre of manufacture during the 
fourteenth century, and the half century 
before and after. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century 
marked the zenith of tapestry weaving. 
During the twenty-five years before and 
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after 1510, tapestries were made in immense 
numbers, from designs superior in color, 
composition, and story interest, by weavers 
whose skill stands unapproached, for pa¬ 
trons whose connoisseurship was the wisest. 
In other words, this was the Golden Age of 
Tapestry, wliose masterpieces are ■ the 
admiration and despair of the designers 
and weavers of today. 

Take for instance th? late (lothic Crea¬ 


tion, now at the Chateau de Haar in 
Belgium, illustrated on this page. It is 
thirteen by twenty-seven feet, and is one 
of a set of six picturing the Story of Man. 
acquired by the late Baron d’Erlanger from 
the famous Berwick and Alba collection, 
and by him exhibited at the Belgian Tapes¬ 
try Exposition of 1880. The weave is won¬ 
derful, the story interest of the seven 
scenes picturing the seven days of creation 
is extreme, the modeling of faces 
and hands is exquisite, the rich¬ 
ness of the robes is extraordi¬ 
nary, while the verdure grounds 
and backgrounds, the narrow 
leaf-and-flower border, and the 
?; animals introduced boldly but 

p subordinately into the fore- 

I ground, are vivid with life and 
3 reality. No wonder that Burne- 
“ Jones and the other Pre- 
3 Raphaelites lost head and heart 
to the work of artists and arti- 
° sans of this period. 

^ Quaintly original from the 
'6 theological point of view is this 
I tapestry' of the Creation. In 
a each of the seven scenes, the 
3 Trinity' is represented not as 
I aged Father, youthful .Son. and 
S. Holy’ Ghost, in the form of a 
w dove, but as three kings all 
^ garbed, crowned, sceptred, and 

§ bearded alike, and all beautiful 

C of face and graceful of form, 
> w'ith no outward mark or sign 

^ of any kind to distinguish one 

t from the others. The middle 

^ scene is particularly impressive 

^ —the Trinity seated in Majesty 

t on a richly’ carved Gothic bench. 

^ each person with the Imperial 

H Globe in his lap (and one with 

^ sceptre) backgrounded by the 

celestial choir, the angel of jus- 
o tice with sword on one side, the 

^ angel of mercy' with lily, on the 

s other. 

The three great periods of 
® tapestry weaving are Gothic, 
Renaissance. Baroque: the Ro¬ 
coco and the Classic of the 
eighteenth century adding num¬ 
erous but comparatively small 
and unimportant pieces with 
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■CIPIO’S ATTACK ON CARTAGENA, IN THE CINCINNATI MC.SEl M 

the exception of those woven at Beauvais 
after the design of Dudrj' and Boucher, 
and the Don Quixote series after ('harles 
Coypel at the Gobelins. Most (lothic 
tapestries now in existence were woven 
between 1400 and 1525 ; most Ren¬ 
aissance tapestries between 1515 and 
1620 ; most Baroque tapestries be¬ 
tween 1600 and 1710 . In other words, 
roughly speaking. Gothic tapestries 
are of the fifteenth century. Renais¬ 
sance tapestries of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Baroque tapestries of the seven¬ 
teenth century, with Gothic lingering 
well into the sixteenth. Renaissance 
well into the seventeenth, and Bar¬ 
oque well into the eighteenth. 

To the full bloom of the Renais¬ 
sance belongs the Sacrifice at Lystra 
of the Royal Spanish Collection, illus¬ 
trated on another page. This is part 
of a set reproducing nine of the ten 
Acts of the Apostles tapestries that 
were designed by Raphael for Pope 
Loo X, and wov'en in Brussels by 
Pieter Van Aelst ( 1515 - 1519 ). The 
Spanish reproductions were also wov'- 
en in Brussels, and are signed in the 


the Bru.ssels mark. The Spanish set is in 
everyjespect equal~in richness of materials 
gold, silver and silk—and e.xcellence of 
texture, to the original Vatican set, and in 
some respects superior, particularlv as re¬ 
gards the borders. 

The story interest of the Sacrifice at 


Ly.stra 


is great. The scene is the 


- .7 - Mcj Liiv one 

described in the Xew Testament, chapter 
fourteen of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
apostle.s Paul and Barnabas preached the 
gospel in the city of Lystra and other 
parts of Lycaonia. And in Lystra sat a 
certain man impotent in his feet, who liad 
never walked. The same heard Paul speak, 
who steadfastly beholding him, and per¬ 
ceiving that he had faith to be healed, 
said with a loud voice; “Stand upright on 
thy feet.” .\nd he leaped and walked. 
And when the people saw what Paul had 
done, they lifted up their voices saying in 
the speech of Lycaonia: “The Gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
Then the priest of the temple of Jupiter 
which was before the city, brought oxen 
and garlands into the gates, and with the 
people would have worshipped and sacri¬ 
ficed victims to Barnabas and to Paul, 
calling the former Jupiter, and the latter 
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Mercury because he was the chief speaker. 
And with difficulty and after much exhor¬ 
tation did Paul and Barnabas restrain 
them. 

In style of design, the Sacrifice at Lystra 
is not only typically Renaissance, it is 
typically Italian Renaissance, with none 
of the modifications introduced by Flemish 
cartoonists and weavers, even into tapes¬ 
tries based on the designs of Italian or 
Italianised painters. Very different is this 


tendency to substitute cubic for flat effects, 
and shadow contrasts for line contrasts. 

The subject of the Cleopatra tapestry 
—one of a set of five in the Coles collection 
at the Metropolitan Museum—is told in 
the Latin caption in the cartouche at the 
middle of the top border, ANTONIUS, 
APERTO. NAVALI. 

PRAELIO. A. ROMANIS. DEBELLV 
TUR. ET. FUGIT. (Antony, engaging 
in a naval battle, is beaten by the Romans 



......r n<r \>JT()NY AND CI.KOPATRA BY AUGUSTUS AT ACTIUM, A BAROQUE TAPESTRY IN THE 

the defeat of a.nh^- metropolitan museum 


r », the Baroque Cleopatra tapestry which 
fo r ^exf lUmtion. In the R«„ce 
• ^ ornament, especially in designs in- 
period, o pj jsh artists and weavers, 

imratively flat. But as the six- 
"'‘''%rSury grew old, everything began 
K ^ regarded from the sculpture point 
^’und shadows and high lights to 
of view, ^ in order to exaggerate 

he round” appearance. Hence the 

the ^„,pn and horses of Rubens, 

bulbous tural borders for tapestries 

inuhted high relief, and the general 
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and flees), the battle referred to being of 
course the famous one at Actium in B. C. 
31, w’here Augustus, later the first Roman 
Emperor, with 250 ships defeated the 
superior fleet of Antony and Cleopatra, 
the latter fleeing before the battle was 
decided. The tapestry is signed in the 
bottom selvage with the Brussels mark, 
a shield between two B’s, and L\N. VAN. 
LEEFDAEL, who was a well known maker 
of the middle of the seventeenth centuiy. 

Our next illustration shows one of the 
finest Gobelin tapestries ever woven, a 
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Lebrun and Charles 


Kclo^ a^.S:3 S 

W1 with the other tapestry factories 
ad,ye ,n and iiear Paris. The aubj'it of 

A7pK7c'’a'?" "® '* S® “/i""’* 

^ty to the Gobelins as told by the French 
cartouche at the middle 
.Vk Lorder that reads translated: 

the King l^uis XIV visiting the factory 
of the Gobelins where Sieiir Colbert super¬ 
intendent of his buildings conducts him 
to all the shops in order to show him the 
different kinds of work being done.” The 
King, on the extreme left, placed on a 
platform to exalt his stature, is turning 
to speak to Colbert. The framed painting 
on th’ wall is one of Lebrun’s designs for 
the Story of Alexander series of tapestries. 
The twfo tapissiers on the extreme right 
are probably Lefevre and Jans. Judging 
by the confusion, the King arrived before 
he was expected. 

It will be noticed that this tapestry, 
though woven later, is far le.ss Baro(|ue 
and shows much more the in.spiration of 
the Renaissance, than the Battle of Actinia 
described above. It is one of the famous 
Story of the King series in fourteen tapes¬ 
tries picturing noteworthy events of the life 
of Louis XI\’. Since the period of Louis 
XIV, few tapestries have been woven that 
deserve to be called great. Only now is 
the effort being made seriously and intelli¬ 
gently to revive the glorious traditions of 
the Golden Age. 

George Lee.\xd Hi nter. 

^HE CURRENT ARCHI 
1 TECTURAL PRESS 

An article in the May issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, by Norman Morrison Isham, entitled 
‘‘Jefferson’s Place in. Our Architectural 
Historj%” is in a sense a review of Dr. 
Lambeth’s and Mr. Alanning’s joint work 
on ‘‘Jefferson as an Architect and De¬ 
signer.” It is an interesting reference to a 
period in our architectural development, 
prolific of results. Its scholarly character 
will appeal to every member of the pro- 


i,.„e are an 

nterestmg description and illustration of 
Ihe Forest of Soignes,” and an Appre- 

S'Lfchel' o' 

In the Housing and Town Planning 

'^j!® of Bnildini 

Regulation is discussed in an authori¬ 
tative manner by Mr. Edward M. Bassett, 

(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 



PROIDSKD HERLIN OPERA HOPSE 

PROF. .MARTIN DI FFER, ARCHITECT 

Chairman of the Heights of Buildings 
Commission in New York City. 

The International Studio for May con¬ 
tinues its well conducted presentation and 
review of the current field of art, and in 
this issue prints .several articles that are of 
particular interest to architects. Grave 
Monuments are illustrated and discussed, 
with particular reference to those of Ger¬ 
man origin, and the work of Hans Dani- 
mann. 

\ Brus.sells Mansion, de.signed by Prof. 
Jo.sef Hoffman of Vienna, is very thoroughly 
illustrated and is accompanied by a short 
description. It affords an opportunity to 
study what the writer calls “Notable 
Achievements in the Sphere of Modern 
Domestic Architectural Decoration as Prac¬ 
ticed in Germany.” A similar treatment 
would probably not be received with equal 
favor in this country. 

The possibility that St. John’s Chapel of 
Trinity Parish in New York City will, 
through the contemplated widening of 
Varick Street be razed, gives special interest 
to the leading article in The Architectural 
Record for May, describing this church 
and presenting a series of early photo- 
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graphs and measured drawings. Mr. Had- 
' don, the author of the Record’s article, 
made a contribution on this same subject, 
which appeared in The American Archi¬ 
tect, issue of July 31st, 1912. 

It seems difficult to imbue the cosmo¬ 
politan population of New York with 
proper veneration for our early landmarks. 
We trust, however, that the efforts made 
in the past and noiv being revived, will 
serve to prevent the demolition of this 
structure. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright continues in 
a second paper his notes “On the Cause of 
Architecture,” and Mr. R. MacDonald 
Furniss writes entertainingly of the work 
of Augustus Lukeman. The article is illus¬ 
trated with examples of Mr. Lukeman’s 
work. Other articles,—serials continued 
from former issues, are “Furniture from the 
Architectural Viewpoint,” and “W'hat Do 
We Know About Lighting.’” 

In Architecture for May, Mr. Austin W. 
Lord, architect to the Isthmian Canal 
('ommission, contributes an article en¬ 
titled “Architecture on the Isthmus of 
Panama.” Mr. Lord states that the absence 
of any precedent to guide in the develop¬ 
ment'of many buildings for various pur- 

(KKOM THE BRICKBVILDER) 
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poses, renders the problems new and diffi¬ 
cult, a statement to which there will be 
general concurrence. The article is accom¬ 
panied by a number of illustrations of 
tentative designs for several buildings, and 


(FROM ARCHITECTURR) 
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ADMINTSTRATIO.X BITLDING, BALBO.A CANAL ZONE 

MR. AUSTIN W. LORD, ARCHITECT 

whether they represent satisfactorj’ solu¬ 
tions of the new problems is perhaps debat¬ 
able. No doubt they will yet be consider¬ 
ably modified and it is only on their com¬ 
pletion that we shall be afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to determine their adaptability to 
the various purposes for which they are 
planned, and the unusual climatic condition 
that exists on the Isthmus. 

. Other subjects illustrated in this issue 
are the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia. 
Pa., Simon & Bassett, architects; and a 
walled garden on an estate in Great Bar¬ 
rington, Mass., Ferruccio Vitale, landscape 
architect. 

The leading article in The BrickbuMer 
for May is an illustrated description of 
the new King’s College Hospital, London, 
England, William R. Pite, F.R.I.B..\., 
architect. Mr. D. Everett Waid continues 
his series on “The Business Side of an 
Architect’s Office,” the present article de¬ 
scribing that of Messrs. Mann & Mac- 
neille. Mr. Arthur G. Byne writes enter¬ 
tainingly on “Old and Unfamiliar Spanish 
Buildings,” and a monograph on Architec¬ 
tural Renderers, with particular reference 
to the work of Thomas R. Johnson, are the 
principal features of the text in this issue. 

The illustrations are of some recently 
{Continued on page 301.) 
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I NCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY 
LIKELY TO RESULT FROM STABILI- 
Z.\TION OF REALTY VALUES 

In the pa.st it has generally been con¬ 
ceded that the extension of adequate tran¬ 
sit facilities into the outlying districts 
of our cities provided an ever-efficient 
remedy for the evils resulting front acute 
civic congestion. Within the past two 
decades the wonderful growth of residen¬ 
tial suburbs has been made possible almost 
entirely by the increased efficiency of the 
local transportation systems which now 
serve practically all the large American 
cities. 

The increased importance, actual and 
potential, of Manhattan Island as a com¬ 
mercial center, has been in large part due 
to the increased availability of New Jersey, 
Long Island and Westchester ('ounty 
through improved transit facilities. The 
result is that these great areas, formerly to 
New Yorkers the symbol of distant wild¬ 
ernesses, have become as readily accessible 
to the financial or shopping districts as are 
many parts of Manhattan Island which are 
only a quarter or a tenth as distant. 

However satisfactory to the exponents 
of “country life,” this development of 
our suburbs by an improved transit system 
has not prevented, but on the other hand 


and u„t„j.,„„aie e»v 

1 lu • «>"8<-stion of New York T I v 

and the ",„„en,e land values of adjawi^t 

increasing demand 
\e been so universally exploited that the 
casual visitor to the city is amazed to see 
great stretches of green fields before he has 
travelled an hour from the business center. 
1 he sporadic growth of bleak walled apart¬ 
ment houses, .separated by acres of excellent 
but unused pasturage, increases both his 
conviction that the land has great poten¬ 
tial, value, and his amazement that it is 
so little availed of for reliev’ing the con¬ 
gestion of nearby districts. 

Not only the casual visitor but the aver¬ 
age resident would be astonished to know 
that within the boroughs of New York the 
vacant lot.s—used neither for buildings nor 
cultivation—are reported to number 191,- 
lAfi and to have an assessed valuation of 
$()44,637,185. This is .said to be, with but 
six exceptions, larger than the total value 
of all the real estate in any other American 
city, and to e.xceed by $150,000,000 the 
realty value of Washington, D. C. 

When it is realized that this vast area and 
potential value represents land within one 
of the most congested metropolises of the 
world, where there is insistent demand 
for more living room and public recreation 
parks, it is evident that the economic 
waste of allowing these nearly 200,000 
parcels of land to remain unused is a matter 
for concern on the part of the community. 
Land and tax law reformers have charged 
with much vehemence and probably with 
some justification that many owners of 
this undeveloped land are holding it for 
ultimate speculative gain at the expense 
of the c o m m u n i t y which creates the 
annually increasing value and receives noth¬ 
ing in return except a small annual tax. 
Because the property is taxed as vacant, 
the amount paid into the public treasury 
is out of proportion to the increasing 
potential landvalue. 

On the other hand, the student of realty 
values in New York or other rapidly grow¬ 
ing cities, where there are no municipal 
restrictions governing the distribution of 
various classes of buildings, can readily 
understand a hesitancy on the part of 
owners to develop their property. Probablv 
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every large city in this country has suffered 
in the past from a lack of stability in its 
realty values, and New York has been no 
exception. Although the chief and natural 
tendency has been toward a substantial 
increase in value, there are districts in which 
huge depreciations have occurred. Within 
the past three years a shopping district, 
formerly the most exclusive in the city, 
has been practically deserted by the mer¬ 
chants. The shop windows, once bright 
with the wealth of all the arts, now have 
the curtains drawn and great signs announce 
the removal of the business to a section 
located in the heart of a former exclusive 
residence district. One reason for this 
condition is the invasion of the first neigh¬ 
borhood by light manufacturing buildings. 
As a consequence great numbers of work¬ 
men throng the sidewalks during the middle 
of the day, making them practically im¬ 
passable and certainly objectionable to 
women shoppers. 

These great transformations in two dis¬ 
tricts, only a few city blocks apart, have 
been effected within a very short time and 
have therefore caused sudden changes in 
the value of local realty. Doubtless similar 
fluctuations in value could be cited by 
real estate men in every' large American 
city. It is not surprising, while such in¬ 
stability exists in the value of developed. 


well “seasoned” realty, that the owners 
of unimproved land in the direct line of 
the city’s growth should hesitate to erect 
buildings of a given type, knowing that 
next year their value may be seriously im¬ 
paired by the erection of another kind of 
building in the immediate vicinity. 

Probably the most feasible way to sta¬ 
bilize the values of city real estate is 
through the establishment by city ordi¬ 
nance of special districts for various classes 
of buildings. A merchant should be assured 
that his locality will not be suddenly trans¬ 
formed into a factory district wthout 
the consent of a majority of the neighbor¬ 
ing property holders; the householder should 
be free to enjoy his property without the 
constant menace of a laundry or clothing 
store being established next door to him. 

The practical workings of the districting 
system have been satisfactory in other 
countries and there seems to be no legiti¬ 
mate reason for failing to adopt similar 
methods, suited to local conditions, in 
this country. The present indications are 
that New York will eventually enjoy 
the benefits of such restrictions, and when 
other American cities have taken similar 
steps it is probable that there will be fewer 
parcels of unimproved property to cause 
concern to the thoughtful members of 
society. 
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Aside from editorial notes and comments 
on a variety of topics of more or less doubt¬ 
ful interest, the text of this issue presents 
nothing of real value. 


the AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
the CURMNT ARCHITPCTURAL PRESS 

(Continued from page 298 .) 

completed work by Messrs. Cope & Stew 
“‘‘to University of PeSnsylv^ta 
the Franhim Building, Chicago, Ill., George 
t. Niininons, architect, a somewhat un¬ 
usual adapt^ion of brick and terra cotta; 
two small office buildings in Chicago, and 
some suburban work by Messrs. Spencer 
& Powers, of Chicago. Taken all together 
it IS an interesting issue. The subjects in 
detail are listed in the index on another page 
of this issue. 

The Western Architect for May pub¬ 
lishes a Municipal Bath House at San Jose, 

Cal., William Binder, architect; the Wolfe 
Apartments in the same city, by F. D. & 

C. J. Wolfe; Trumpley Apartments at 
Sacramento, also by Messrs. Wolfe; Sno¬ 
homish Library, Snohomish, Wash., Bigger 
& Warner, architects; Dickinson Branch 
Library in Denver, Col., by Maurice B. 

Biscoe; a number of bungalows; a school 
building in San Francisco, Cal., by Newton 
Thorpe, and several pages of detailed draw- 


mgs. Taken as a whole, the material does 

selected with any 
great care, and is not of a character fully 
representative of the western country. 


(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 


(FROM THE BRICKBI’ILDER) 


UPPER STORIES 



LOWER STORIES 

THE FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 

MR. GEORGE C. NIMMONS, ARCHITECT 


LIABILITY FOR CONTRACTOR’S ACTS 

The owner of property employing a 
contractor is only liable to third persons for 
injuries caused by the act of the contractor, 
where the contractor is his servant, where 
the contractor’s act is authorized by a con¬ 
tract necessarily producing the injury, or 
where the injury is occasioned by the 
omission of some duty imposed upon the 
owner. Where the owner personally in¬ 
terfered with the work, and the acts per¬ 
formed by him occasion the injury, or when 
the thing contracted to be done was unlaw¬ 
ful, he would be liable. 

Jackson v. Butler, Missouri Supreme 
Court, 155 S. W^ 1071. 
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E ngineering tv/techanical 

AND iVl DEPARTMENT 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE VENTILATION OF HOTELS 

AND CLUB HOUSES 

By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 


T he rooms requiring special treat¬ 
ment in the case of hotels and club 
houses are the dining and grill 
rooms, bar room, smoking room, 
billiard room, kitchen, toilets and lavatories. 
Buildings of this class are commonly heated 



FIG. 1 

by direct radiation, supplemented by re¬ 
heaters in connection with the ventilation 
of the more important rooms. 

Main Lobby and Office: This, in buildings 
of small and medium size, is simply heated 
by direct radiation without making any 
attempt at artificial ventilation. In large 
hotels of the better class, this room should 
be furnished with a generous supply of 
fresh air, and may, if desired, be warmed 
by increasing the size of the main heater 
and combining the two processes in one. 
As buildings of this kind are in continuous 


use day and night, the fan ^vill always be 
running, hence, independent heaters are 
not required for this particular room, 
except under the special conditions men¬ 
tioned later. 

If it is desired to reduce the amount 
of ventilation during the latter part of the 
night, the fan may be slowed down so as 
to move just enough air to bring in the 
required amount of heat. 

Exhaust ventilation is not usually nw- 
essary, because the air passes up the stair- 
w'ays and elevator shafts and finds its way 

out by leakage from 
the upper floors. If, 
in any case, this room 
is rather low, it is well 
to provide a suffici¬ 
ent number of ceiling 


FIG. 3 

vents to carry off 
tobacco smoke, and 
even with high or 
vaulted ceilings, it 
may be advisable to 
assist leakage somewhat in a similar manner. 

Dining Room: This requires positive 
ventilation, which is best secured by the 
use of fans. The heating may ^ 
independently or it maj' be combined 
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through a tempering coil and its tempera¬ 
ture raised to about sev'^enty-five degrees 
and then blown through the supplementary 
heaters on its w'ay to the rooms. When 
each room is provided with independent 
units, only one heater is required for each. 
This should be made up of several sections, 
part controlled by hand and part thermo¬ 
statically. In general, the air is best 
introduced at an elevation, either in the 
window sills or through registers in the 


sut;:r't Sr"' -> - 

sometimes nrr» ‘tI inlets are 

may be th^wm^lnt 

Exhaust ventilation should be partlv 

at the floor and partly at the ceif- 
ing, to give a slight upward cur¬ 
rent in case there is smoking in the 
room. 

The air volume should be based 
upon the maximum seating capac¬ 
ity, allowing at least forty cubic 
feet per minute per occupant. 

Grill rooms should be treated 
in a similar manner, either from 
the same or an independent sys¬ 
tem. Here there is likely to be 
more smoking and a much larger 
proportion of the exhaust should 
be through the ceiling. 

Bar and Smokhig Rooms: The 
air flow' from these rooms should 
be strongly outward to prevent 
smoke and the odor of w'ines 
and liquors from passing into other 
parts of the building. A very sat¬ 
isfactory plan for rooms of this 
kind is to heat them by direct- 
indirect radiators, taking air from 
out of doors, and ventilating 
wholly by exhaust at or near the 
ceiling. By this arrangement there 
is no pressure within the room 
and the air movement is alw’ays 
toward the ceiling. 

Direct-indirect radiators, of the 
form shown in Fig. 1, are particu- 
‘ larly adapted to these conditions 
because they not only furnish heat 
but also allow fresh air to be drawn 
in by suction to replace that exhausted at 
the ceiling. 

Rooms of this type should have at least 
eight complete changes of air per hour. 

Billiard Rooms: Rooms of this general 
character, which include lounging and read¬ 
ing rooms, may be treated in a similar 
manner to the main lobby. They should 
have from four to five changes of air per 
hour, and be provided with exhaust venti-' 
lation w'ith a part of the vent registers 
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near the ceiling to remove the smoke. 

If isolated from other rooms, it may be 
necessary to provide special fans for this 
section of the building, but it will usually 
be possible to combine these 
rooms with others, such as the 
main lobby or smoking room. 

When this is done, it will be 
necessary to supply tempered 
air, and warm the rooms inde¬ 
pendently, either by direct or 
supplementary heaters. 

Kitchen: This should be pro¬ 
vided with a strong exhaust 
ventilation in order to prevent 
any outward air movement to 
other parts of the building. 

The main part of the kitchen 
ventilation should be local rath¬ 
er than general,—that is. it 
should be largely through hoods 
over the range, oven doors, 
soup kettles and coffee urns, or 
any other piece of apparatus 
where smoke, steam or odors are likely to be 
generated. In addition to this, there should 
be means for removing heated air from the 
upper part of the room when required, 
through openings controlled by dampers. 
The air supply may be partly from other 
rooms, such as serving room, servants’ 
dining room, etc., and partly 
from out of doors through a 
special duct. Cool air is best 
admitted near the ceiling in 
front of the ranges through 
elbows which may be revolved 
to discharge in any direction 
desired. Ordinarily there will 
be enough heat at the upper 
part of the room to warm the 
entering air sufficiently to pre¬ 
vent uncomfortable dowm-drafts 
but in very cold weather it is 
usually necessary to provide a 
heater for tempering it some¬ 
what. This intake, as well as 
the ceiling vents, should be 
under control by means of ad¬ 
justable dampers. A diagram illustrating 
the general scheme of ventilation for a 
kitchen is shown in Fig. 2. 

Efficient hood ventilation depends upon 
the removal of air at a high velocity 
through a comparatively small opening 


rather than at a low velocity acting over a 
large area. This condition may be secured 
in practice by constructing the hood as 
shown in Fig. 3, in which case the air is 
drawn through a narrow slot, 
about an inch in width, extend¬ 
ing around the entire peri-meter 
of the hood. 

Smoke and hot air rising from 
the range first strike the cur^^ed 
deflector, move forward as in¬ 
dicated by the arrows, and are 
caught by the strong suction 
at the edge of the hood and 
drawn into the vent 6ue. To 
secure the best results the veloc¬ 
ity through the slot should not 
be less than 500 feet per minute. 

Arrangements for the v'enti- 
lation of ovens and coffee urns 
are shown in Figs. 4 and 5 re¬ 
spectively. In the case of an 
oven, the greatest amount of 
heat is given off when the doors 
are opened; hence the hood should be 
placed directly above them to catch the 
outw’ard rush of hot air before it can pass 
any distance into the room. 

In Fig. 5 it will be noticed that the slot 
arrangement is made use of as previously 
described. Kitchens should be provided 
with eight to ten changes of 
air per hour, if less than four¬ 
teen feet in height. 

Provision should first be made 
for securing the required veloc¬ 
ity through the hoods, and ceil¬ 
ing vents furnished for the re¬ 
mainder of the work. 

Toilets and Lavatories: Toilet 
rooms should be ventilated 
mainly by an exhaust through 
the fixtures. 

One of the most satisfacto^' 
arrangements is that shown m 
Fig. 6. Here a clpsed chamber 
of slate or marble is provide 
back of the seats and urinak 
which serves to conceal the van- 
ous plumbing connections. Into this cham¬ 
ber are connected the local vents from the 
fixtures, which are usually from three to 
four inches in diameter. , 

A suction or exhaust is best 
by means of a fan as indicated in the cu • 





FIG. 5 
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The velocity through local vents should not 
in general be over 200 or 250 feet per min¬ 
ute on account of drafts. After computing 
the air volume passing through the fix¬ 
tures, the remainder of the six or eight 
changes per hour may be provided for by 
general ventilation through adjustable reg¬ 
isters. Room vents 
are best located near 
the floor and are 
often connected with 
the closed chamber 
back of the fixtures. 

\Mien this is done, 
adjustments should 
be so made that thev 
will not interfere 
with the assumed 
velocity through the 
local vents. A simi¬ 
lar arrangement 
without the closed 
chamber is shown in 
Fig. 7. 

Lavatories are 
usually in the same 
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room with the toilets FKi. 7 

and therefore do not 

require special treatment. When by them¬ 
selves, general room ventilation is all that 
is required, placing the vents principally 
at the floor with a small proportion above 
the bowls to carry off any steam which may 
rise to the upper part of the room. 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING 

When the series of drawings made by 
Joseph Pennell, along the Panama Canal 
were published, they received univ'ersal 
artistic approv^al. By laymen they were 
regarded with much favor as virile presen¬ 
tations of a great National undertaking, 
m which they felt a very proper pride. 
They were, however, unable to analyze 
the quality that made the appeal of these 
sketches so very insistent. Men of ar¬ 
tistic training have expressed in words 
the essence of Pennell’s art, and this 
expression crystallized, is that the work is 
appealing, not so much for what has been 


set down, as for the things that have been 
omitted. 

These sketches are, in fact, excellent 
examples of masterly elimination of non- 
essentials, and thus give increased accent 
and more pronounced emphasis to the 
things that are portrayed. This faculty 
of concentration, of keeping the mind free 
from petty or unimportant details, and 
exerting all one’s artistic power in the 
vigorous interpretation of the things that 
count, are the attributes of the artist, and 
result in a truthful sketch. This desirable 
feature in artistic delineation is perhaps 
more difficult of acquirement than a photo¬ 
graphic rendering of all the detail. The 
artist must, of course, be able to distin¬ 
guish between the essentials and non- 
essentials, and then cultivate a facility 
to .set things down with precision and 
artistic rendering. 

Architectural sketches, as a rule, possess 
too much that is unimportant. Sketching 
when properly done is but an aid to mem¬ 
ory. The true artist will have so trained 
his memory in art as to be able to visualize, 
with the aid of a sketch, all the important 
details of a subject. His sketch may be 
but a few hastily made, but intelligently 
directed, pencil strokes, but to him it 
revives memory of detail in a manner that 
no other method can furnish. When he sets 
about to use the sketch for some special 
purpose, he supplies, from his own mental 
file, the omissions. 

Unfortunately for the cause of art, per¬ 
fection of the photographic camera has 
resulted largely in the laying aside of the 
sketch block and pencil. We say unfortu¬ 
nately, because there is no aid to the trained 
artistic eye greater than the facility of 
the equally well trained hand. It is not 
so very wide of the truth to state that as 
a suggestive aid in subsequent designing, 
a carefully made sketch is better than a 
photograph. It suggests something more 
than a copy of a certain thing, as it carries 
with it impressions gained and mentally 
recorded during the slower process with the 
pencil, that are not to be found in the 
hastily made “snapshot.” 
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OCIETY OF BEAUX- 
ARTS ARCHITECTS 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.ILA.A. STU¬ 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF MAY 19111, 1914 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
146 Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 44 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the 

CLASS “A”—V PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Ci sTOM HorsK” 

The following students re<-eived First Metlal:—H. Mo.s<*owilz, 
(’olnnibia I’niversity. New York C'ity; T. Hendell, I'niv. of Pa., 
Sch, of Arch., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. Pent nor. Atelier Ware, New 
York City. 

Tlie following student received Se<‘oiid Medal:—\V\ ('. Stanton, 
Philadelphia Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cniv. of Pa. graduate.) 

The Cla,s.s “A”—V Projet Competition, subject 
“A Custom House,” produced an excellent lot of 
drawings. While the exhibition was smaller in 
numbers than many others the general (piality of the 
work was high, and caused much favorable comment 
from the jury. 

Contrary to the work in most S.B.A.A. competi¬ 
tions the plans were, in general, well studied and 
better than the elevations. There was one notable 
exception to this: a very fine elevation probably 
the best in the entire exhibition, remarkably well 
drawn and presented going with a totally undevel¬ 
oped plan. 

Three First Medals were awarded, one Second 
Medal and seventeen Mentions. Only one drawing 
received no aw^ard and t>vo were thrown ”H. C.” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 73 
Esqui.sses (Preliminary Sketches) and 19 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the 

CLASS “A ’ & “B” ARC HAEOT.OGY—V PROJET 
(Problem in Design) 

“A Music Room” 

The following students received Third Medal:—H. O. Laiigen- 
han and L. (ireenstein, ('olumbia University, New York City; 
J. Haushalter, Carnegie In.stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

The drawings representing a Louis XV Mu .sic 
Room were difficult of judgment, for while many 
had honestly studied and in part mastered the 
characteristics of this style, there was an unfortu¬ 
nate prevalence of detail copied bodily. This is 
not meeting the spirit of an Archaeology Problem 
fairly; the student .should so imbue himself with the 
essential characteri.stics of the style that his details 
are in keeping without being slavishly copied. 
There were three excellent .solutions, from wffiich it 
would be difficult to .select the best. 

Three Third Medals were awarded, ten Mentions 
were awarded and six drawings received no award. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its L(x*al C ommittee in San Francisco received 7 
Drawings in the 

CLASS ”A’’& “B”—V MEASURED DRAWINGS 

The following students meived Third Medal:—G. Huffier, 
Columbia University, New York City: J. C. numphrey. R. S. 
Simpson and W. K. VVeigler, Carnegie Institute of Tt*chiiologv, 
Pittshurgh, Pa.; H. B. Register, Univ. of Pa., Sch. of Areh\. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Measured Drawings were of an unusually 
high grade in draughtsmanship and rendering. 

Five Third Medals were awarded and two Men¬ 
tions wore awarded. 


The (Aunmittee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Franci.sco received 24 
Sketches in the 

CLASS “A”—V ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 

”The End of a Large Hall” 

The following students received Mention:—S. Nesselroth, 
Boston Architectural (’lub. Boston, Mass.; D. M. Hunt, Univ. 
of Pa., Sch. of .Arch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The \vork in the Class “A”—V E.squisse-Esquisse 
Comj)ctition, subject ‘The End of a Large Hall,” 
was far below standard. The drawings were 
wretched in both design and presentation. 

No Medals were awarded and only two Mentions 
were given. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Ia)chI Committee in San Francisco received 92 
Sketches in the 

SPIERING PRIZE COMPETITION 
and 

CLASS “B”—V ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 

“A Fountain Against a Wall” 

Pmc, $50.00 

The prize is the gift of Louis C. Spiering, Esq. 

Same Airnrd Afelier Ciiij 

Whittlesey, A. Prize and 1st Mention.Columbia Un., N. Y’. 

Reinhard,L.A Placed and 1st Mention. (.'olumhia Vn.] N. \. 
Nickel, R.Placed Sd and 1st Mention . Columbia Un., N. Y^ 

The following students received Mention:—C. V. Pellegrini 
and G. W. Freeh, Columbia University, New Y^ork Citv; F. fireen- 
steain and R. M. Kennedy, Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y.; 
R. S. Simpson, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
G. B. Rothkugel, Philadelphia .Ytelier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The results of the Class “B”—V E.squisse- 
Esquisse Competition, on which the first Spiering 
Prize was awarded, were mediocre. Whik the 
first four or five drawings were of good quality 
the rest of the exhibition was distinctly |X)or and 
.showed the great need of such work.' The prize 
drawing was, in the minds of the jury, distinctly 
better in every way than any other." The prize 
should prove of the greatest benefit to the Society. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 

CONSERVING ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION 

' The following appeared in a recent issue 
of The Building Reineto of New Orleans, La.: 

“In the middle of an open square facing 
the waterfront of one of the old coast towns 
of North Carolina there formerly stood a 
curious building, a relic of the days 
savages roamed the country at will. ^ l nis 
was known as ‘The Old Blockhouse, and 
in it a handful of pioneer settlers would 
take refuge when the Indians were on the 
warpath and attacked the outer stockade. 

Its walls were built of coquina, three feet 
thick, pierced with narrow embrasures. 
The roofs and doors were constructed ot 
hewn oak planks and beams fastened with 
hand-wrought nails. A massive han - 
wrought lock secured the oaken portal. 
Inside a well was dug to furnish drinking 
water throughout a prolonged siege. Alto¬ 
gether the building was an antique curiosity^, 
something to kindle the imagination, and 
it is evident that here was one single object 
that gave the town some distinction, and 
that ought to have been cherished by the 
citizens—but not so. The town aspired 
to become a city and a city must have 
sidewalks. At last, here was a use for the 
old blockhouse. The shell concrete with 
which it was built made the finest kind 
of sidewalk material. 

“That was one idea of progress. Here is 

another.” . 

At this point the Review quoted in full 
an editorial in a recent issue of The Ameri¬ 
can Architect, commenting on the action 
of the St. Augustine authorities in perpetu¬ 
ating in its architecture the early Spanish 
style, and continues as follows: 

“Several good reasons may be given why 
New Orleans should cling to her old bal¬ 
conies and sidewalk galleries, but two of 
these appear to be of prime importance. 

“First, they are regarded everywhere 
as objects of beauty. Take them aw'ay 
from the fronts of the old buildings and 
what do we have left by way of architectural 
distinction. Practically nothing, except 
mere shells and fairly ugly ones at that. 
One might as logically remove the columns 


from the Parthenon, expecting to improve 
it. Much poetic diction has been inspired 
by the lace-Uke tracerj' of the ancient iron¬ 
work, and we are not one to declare that it 
has been wasted effort. 

“Second, they afford verj' ample and nec- 
essarj^ protection to pedestrians. We could 
ill gk along without this protection in 
a country of hot sunshine and sudden 

showers. . 

“This is a case for regulation and pres¬ 
ervation and not elimination.” 


government LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
GOES ABROAD FOR OBSERVATION 
George Burnap, landscape architect of 
the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of the Department at Washington, D- c., 
has, it is stated, been instructed to nsit 
Italy, France and Germany with a view to 
securing information to be uuliz^ m 
development of the park svsten 
District of Columbia. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN STATU.HD 

A curious scheme for ^ fsthat 

called a wholesale «’ay statu^ p 

provided in the^wi The following 

Samuel of P^-n regarding the pur- 

is the clause in her ^ Association: 

pose of her issued by the 

“According to the ce of 2,000 

Park Commission, there 
feet commencing fjo”! qj rj Avenue 
or last boathouse to the Gir^ d 

bridge. On the edge « this^g^^ ^ 

dered by the Schuy embankment it 

bulkhead. On top of distances 

is my will to have er^ granite pedestals, 
of 100 feet apart, «« high emblem- 

of uniform shape and size, s ^ 
atical of the history ^A^en 
in time from the ^^rhest t 
to the present era, a g at the 
logical order, the th^resent time 

park.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS 

The regular annual meeting of the New 
York Society of Architects was held in the 
United Engineering Society’s Building on 
Tuesday, May I9th, 1914. 

Discussion ensued upon various impor¬ 
tant matters, including the consolidation 
of the different building bureaus in this 
city; the heights of buildings, as well as 
the State Housing Law. 

The following members were elected as 
the Directors for the ensuing three years: 
Gustave Erde, William T. Towner, Oscar 
Lewinson, Edward Wehrlin, Henry 
B. Herts. 

Percival M. Lloyd, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was elected a Director to fill the 
term expiring in May, 1915. 

John R. Hinchman was elected to fill 
the term expiring in May, 1916. 

The following officers were elected: C'on- 
stantine Schubert, president; J. Riely Gor¬ 
don, vice-president; William T. Towner, 
secretary; Louis Berger, treasurer. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
propo.sed providing for the office of finan¬ 
cial secretary', which amendment will be 
voted on at the regular monthly meeting 
in June. 


NORIH CAROLINA BUILDING EXCHANGES 
TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 

The Building Exchanges of the State of 
North Carolina, together with allied build¬ 
ing interests, including that of architec¬ 
ture, will hold a joint meeting at C'har- 
lotte, N. C., May 27th and 28th. 

The programme provides for papers and 
discussion on building topics and a recep¬ 
tion and banquet. During the two days 
of the meeting there will be an exhibition 
of building appliances and material. 


A MONUMENT TO COMMODORE JOHN 
BARRY UNVEILED IN WASHINGTON 

A new monument has been added to the 
already lengthy list of similar memorials 
in Washington. 

On May 15th, in the presence of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson and delegates from patriotic 
societies throughout the country, John 
Boyle’s monument to C’ommodore John 


Barry, sometimes called “the father of the 
American navy,’’ was unveiled. 

This monument stands in the centre of 
the 14th Street side of Franklin Park. 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Charles E. Xorberg, architect, has 
opened offices at 1211 Avoca Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal., and wofild be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 

William H. Kenderdine has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture in the 
Causey Building, Court and Main Streets, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

FRENCH MEDALS GIVEN TO TECH 
STUDENTS 

The closing exercise for the year in the 
architectural department of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology was a 
convocation, the purpose of which was the 
delivery of the French architectural medals 
to the winners in the recent competition. 
Frank S. Whearty of Salem, a special stud¬ 
ent, received the gold medal, and Ernest 
Hayward, of Winter Hill, the silver one. 

Professor James Knox Taylor, head of 
the department, op>ened the convocation, 
bearing witness to the importance of the 
occasion, in which for the first time the 
classic Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris 
evinces appreciation of an American school 
of architecture. The Institute school which 
now receives this recognition, is the oldest 
in the country. 

BOOK NOTE 

Building Code. By F. W. Fitzpatrick. 

Cloth, 128 pages, five and one-half by 

eight inches, illustrated. American School 

of Correspondence, Chicago, III., 1913. 

Price $1.00. 

This “model” building code is stated in 
the introduction to be based upon the best 
ideas of all the codes heretofore published, 
as well as upon personal views of the author, 
gleaned from a wide experience and a 
thorough acquaintance with municipal reg¬ 
ulations, particularly along the lines of 
fire prev'ention. It is hoped that the book 
may stimulate the adoption of better 
municipal laws, and at the same time 
elevate the standard of building construc¬ 
tion from the standpoint of fire prevention 
as well as structurally. 
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AREX VENTILATORS 
J. C. Kernchen, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III., is the manufacturer 
of a roof ventilator under the name ot 
Arex. Circulars received, which will be 
mailed upon request, state that thpe 
ventilators are storm-proof, unusually emcv- 
ent in their action, and are as nearly 
mechanically perfect as years of experience 
can make them. 

STANDARDIZATION OF TRADE 
CATALOGUES 

The Seattle (Wash.) Chapter of the 
A.I.A., at its Alay meeting appointed a 
committee to devise a form of notification 
to manufacturers who send out trade 
logues which do not conform to standard 
sizes, “that such catalogues are consigned 
to the waste basket.” The words cpioted 
are from an official copy of the minutes 
of the meeting. 

It was further ordered that the secretaty 
be instructed to notify the Institute of the 
action taken, with the request that it 
be urged on all other chapters to take 
similar action. 

THE AUTO-PHONE 


The Automatic Electric Co., Chicagc^ 
Ill., has recently issued a pamphlet in which 
is illustrated and described the Auto- 
Phone, a device intended to give users of 
telephones easy and private means of com¬ 
munication from the telephone in use, 
without first calling on the aid of a cen¬ 
tral” to secure the desired connection. 

This device is in a sense a mechanical 
operator and prevents the possibility of 
any third party “listening in,” to the con¬ 
versation. 

A disk, with a full set of numerals is 
attached to the usual form of transmitter. 
These numerals manipulated to correspond 
to the number desired, at once makes the 
connection. The various types and appli¬ 
cation of the Auto-Phone are very thor¬ 
oughly explained in the pamphlet referred 
to, which will be mailed on request. 


PIPE ORGANS 

The Hall Organ Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., has issued an attractive 
pamphlet illustrating a number of examples 
of recently installed organs. In a foreword 
stress is laid on the difficulty encountered 
in presenting a comprehensive idea of the 
work performed, as each instrument is 
in a greater or less degree different from 
any other built, and combines the practical 
knowledge of the organ builder and ms 
desi^er, with the wishes imposed by the 
architect. 

The organs constructed by this companj 
have either electric or tubular pneumatic 
action. The general use of the electric 
current is naturally rendering less and less 
frequent the installation of pneumatic in- 

'^ AStects will find much information 

in the catalogue referred to, which ma> be 
had upon application. 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES 
The M P. Berglas Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
of sanitary specialties, a number f^^ 
are illustrated in CataW F. 
issued. This catalogue will be sent v 

attention to J"*)" 

with an attempt at artistic 

the production t in the line 

accessones, are that a long 

illustrated.. The >«^kers^Ute tha^.^^^ 

experience in the man enabled 

eX grade “5*"^ W they »- 

them to produce a product 

prepared to guarantee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

On June 1st, Cones'sTeel Co. 
offices of the trussed Co 
were moved from Detroit, M b 
town, p., and l^^c^ted "t the^^^ 
plant in that ci y. secure 

change, Joger co-operation of 

efficiency through closer ^,11 

all departments. A maintained 

ing organization will Miclu- 

Sn Detroit to serve the co^n^^^ 

gan, but all general correP ^^^T,. 

LrUtiev be directed to 
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the rise and development of monumental classic 

ARCHITECTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


T he early part of the eighteenth 
century in Great Britain witnessed 
an intellectual revival, not only in 
the art of architecture, but also in 
hose other arts that were becoming so 
ftTgc a part of the lives of a people who, 
bridging the past, had thrown a span over 
every earlier period until it touched and 
rested on the classic era of Rome, to which 
it tu rned for its every suggestion. This 


.Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland durii 
cloth 112 ... NlX Ccnturiea, by A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. Fc 
Dlate!) P inches, with many illustrations, and 90 full-pai 

B T Ba^";, ^ New York: Charlea .Scribner's Sons. Londoi 


phase led to a passion for research into 
everything that had a bearing on Roman 
art, and the delv’ing into the past influ¬ 
enced in a most marked way the class 
of buildings designed during this period. 
In every phase of art, both architect 
and amateur sought to interpret the truly 
classic spirit, and in the period—approxi¬ 
mately from 1730 to 1780 —the Roman 
Palladian phase had its greatest devel¬ 
opment. The master spirits in architec¬ 
ture during this fifty years owed, in a 
large measure, their inspirations to the 
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pioneer labors and splendid examples of 
the work of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren. The Earl of Burlington was among 
the first of those in higher places to lend 
aid and encouragement to this movement, 
and by his patronage to raise the practice 
of architecture to an academic plane. 

While many minor buildings had been 
erected in Great Britain that combined in 
their design the principles of the new cult, 
the first building of real importance was 


capable men engaged on this monumental 
structure appear to have directed their 
efforts to conserving a homogeneity that 
has resulted in a building that will stand as 
a model of its time. Its general composition 
is best studied when viewed from Waterloo 
Bridge 

Naturally, all these excellent examples 
had an educational influence, and served 
to dignify the practice of architecture, 
and insure its inclusion among the fine arts. 



SOMERSET HOrSE AND WATERLOO BRIDOE 


built in Ireland, where in Dublin, about 
ITSO Richard Cassells designed and built 
the Parliament House. To this ^trucUire 
about 1792-94, Robert Parks added a 
Scular wing and the Corinthian portico, 
leaving the building as it now stands. 

The Mansion House in London, the Roy a 
Circus Bath, and Court House, \ork, are 
Shernoteworthy examples of the period. 
The rebuilding of Somerset House, under- 
1 1^1776 bv Sir William Chambers, 

taken j Sjr Robert Smirke, 

X was in ‘njn ^‘^eworthf exlm“k 

rATfpS; and tha 

of design that dominate it. Ihe many 


Thereafter the architect was not reg 
merelv as a builder, but took his p ac 
in the ranks of the artists. During ttas 
period standards of taste . i 

finement, and all of the arts i^ere c c 
to higher and broader planes. 

With the ascension of 
new regime of progress and refom had 
inception. Among, the leaders of 
thought during this reign ^an 
Reynolds, Gainsborough an , jo 

The dramatic art and 

a dignified position by Garrick, Ke 
Mrs Siddons. While the countiy 
divided over the revolt in t*'^ ^ 

America, and war was then P 
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this did not halt the steady inovenient 
toward the development of a national 
type of architecture, which even then was 
beginning to lose its Roman characteristics 
and take on those that had their origin 
in Greece. 

From 1780 to 1820 is designated as the 
Greco-Roman period. James Stuart, Nich¬ 
olas Revett, Henry Holland, James Wyatt, 
Sir Robert Taylor, and Sir John Soane, 
are among the names of men who set 
the mark of their intellect on the build¬ 
ings designed, and who have left as an 
example for succeeding generations many 
dignified structures. The Bank of England 
in London, stately, grim and mysterious, 
stands as a monument to the masters of 
design of this period, and, like Somerset 
House, is the joint w’ork of .several men who 
labored in such perfect artistic accord that 
they created a consi.stent and enduring edi¬ 
fice. It seems probable that structures 
endure more often on ac¬ 
count of their artistic excel¬ 
lence than for any other rea¬ 
son. The hand of the vandal 
and the sordid demands of 
trade are all halted and turned 
back when they menace struc¬ 
tures like these that have 
become an artistic national 
heritage, and are the pride 
and boast of the whole people. 

In 1820 England, as well 
as Europe, had reached a pe¬ 
riod of practical tranquility. 

Napoleon ceased to set all 
Europe in agitation, and Eng¬ 
lishmen who had practically 
been barred from the con¬ 
tinent had turned to more 
Southern countries to satisfy 
their passion for travel, and 
visited Greece and its con¬ 
tiguous territory. Returning, 
impressed with what they had 
seen and learned, it is reas¬ 
onable to suppose that the 
Greek influence that had dom¬ 
inated monumental architec¬ 
ture in Great Britain from 
1820 to 1840, and which in¬ 
fluence, it may be said paren¬ 
thetically, was to be noted in 
the Greek revival in the Uni¬ 


ted States, had, during the.se two decades, 
its origin in this experience of travelling 
artists. This influence is to be noted in 
the National Gallery in London, William 
Wilkens. architect, and perhaps even more 
insistently in the British ^Museum, designed 
by Sir Robert Smirke. A drawing by 
Decimus Burton of the arch on Consti¬ 
tution Hill, now in the possession of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, indi¬ 
cates how strong the Grecian influence 
was during this period. The feeling is 
still further illustrated by extant examples 
by Burton. 

As will have been noted, the origin, 
a.scendancy, and after effect of architec¬ 
tural styles, are largely controlled by the 
mental attitude of the people. When pub¬ 
lic opinion is appreciative of academic 
(jualities, a reversion to earlier types has 
always been the case. 

A more “romantic” public sentiment 
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had now become evident. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture was beginning to regain ascendancy, 
and leaders of art, w’ho had been champions 
of the classic school, were now, in order 
to remain in fashion, pandering to a more 
effeminate style, which had its culmination 
in the Neo-Grec and Italian phase. Since 
that time this style may be said to have 
dominated the motives of architectural 


at others, fortunately, a movement 
is going forward throughout the world 
today is one of an elimination of mediocrity, 
and a conservation, as far as possible, of 
that which is good. This tendency is 
retaining, for the admiration of this and 
future generations, those creations in archi¬ 
tecture that are best fitted to stand the 
higher criticism. In reviewing this period 
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desioi in Great Britain. The names of 
me^rvhose work marked Ire^mning of 
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later the thoughtful observer 
nressed bv the fact that the decadeice 
which the pessimistic critic is so insis e^n 

declaring is 3 ;^. “10.; proceeding 

in fact. Architecture is stead'ly 

to higher and better 

raent, its only handicap is lack 0 PP 

ciation on the part bet- 

condition that IS year ^ , j (be 

tered and becoming 
growth and development of good arch.te 

tural design. 
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ARCH ON CONSTITI TION HILL. FROM BI RTONS DRAWING 


{Frtrm Monumrntal Arrhiterture in Great Britain and Ireland) 


A THREATENED GOVERNMENT EVASION OF CONTRACT 


T he American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects has recently taken up the 
subject of the Government’s treat¬ 
ment of architects who were invited 
to compete for designs foi public build¬ 
ings, and letters have been addressed to 
various senators by the different chapters, 
of which the following is a sample: 

Bear Sir: We are taking the liberty 
of laying before you the enclosed statements 
pertaining to competition authorized by 
the Government for the selection of archi¬ 
tect for the buildings of the Department 
of State, Justice and of Commerce and 
Labor. 

We believe that the justice of these 
statements will appeal to you and that you 
will assist the architects in securing fair 
play. 

Thanking you in advance for your con¬ 
sideration of these matters, we are. 

Very truly yours. 

The American Institute of Architects. 
By. Secretary 

Accompanying this letter is a rather 
long document compiled by the Institute, 


under the caption “Detailed Statement,’’ 
part of which follows: 

The Government competition held in the 
latter part of 1910 for the three buildings 
for the Department of State, Department 
of Justice and Department of Commerce 
and Labor, was, taken as a whole, the 
largest and in some respects the most im¬ 
portant that has ever been instituted in 
this country. Sixty of the leading architects 
of the country were invited by the Govern¬ 
ment to compete, and accepted. Twenty 
architects competed for each of the three 
buildings. The competition was carefully 
conducted by the Department of the Treas¬ 
ury, judged by expert jurors, the decision 
of the jury confirmed and the award 
finally made to three architects. 

The list of the competitors and jury for 
the three buildings was practically a list of 
seventy-five of the most prominent men 
and firms identified with the profession. 

The programme for this competition, 
which was issued in September, 1910, 
stated that, “this competition is one of three 
which will be instituted simultaneously for 
the selection of three architects, to whom the 
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erection of the three bnildings for the Depart¬ 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce and 
Labor u'ill be axcarded.” 

It was, therefore, a competition for the 
selection of an architect, not necessarily 
for the selection of a design, and the 
architect was to be entrusted with the 
erection of the building. The programme 
further stated that ''the selection of one of 
the designs by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and its subsequent approval by the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the head 
of the executive department to occupy the 
building, shall be final and conclusive.” 

The programme further stated that “the 
architect to whom the commission is axvarded 
shcdl revise his competitive drawings to meet 
the further requirements of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the officials of the de¬ 
partment to occupy the building, and upon the 
basis of these revised preliminary drawings 
shall prepare full detailed working drawings 
and specifications for said building; and shall 
thereafter, from time to time, make sxxch 
changes in the draxcings axxd spedficatioxxs 
as may be directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for xx'hich just compensation .shall 
be alloxced; but no changes in the drawings 
axxd spedficatioxxs .shall be xxiade xxnthoxxt 
u'rittexi authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasxxry.” 

“The architect (or architects) to whoxxx 
said commissioxx shall be axvarded xdll re¬ 
ceive ixi coxxxpensatioxi for full professioxial 
sertnces, inclxxding local .supervision of the 
building, a fee coxxiputed at the rate of six 
per cexit upon the cost of the xi^ork executed 
from his draxdngs and specifications and 
xxxider his .sxiperixxtexxdents. The sum xipoxx 
xchich the architect's comxnis.sioxi is to be 
coxnputed shall be the actxial construction 
co.st of the building as a.scertained from the 
net axxiouxit of coxitract.s awarded and propo.sals 
accepted for additions or dedxictions.” 

The conditions of the competition and 
the interest expressed in the programme 
were accepted not only by the sixty archi¬ 
tects competing, but by the American 
Institute of Architects, the profession gen¬ 
erally, by the President and Cabinet, 
by Congress, by the press and the public 
at large. 

The competition drawings were finally 
delivered as retjuired, at the office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury in 
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Washington, on December 30, 1910. The 
competitions were judged and notifications 
w^ere received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh as to the awards on 
January 6, 1911, and the successful archi¬ 
tects found to be for the Department of 
State, Arnold W. Brunner; Departnrent of 
Justice, Donn Barber; and Department of 
Commerce and Labor, York & Sawyer. 

A public exhibition of all of the com¬ 
petitive drawings was held in Washington 
and the entire matter received very wide 
publicity in the press and aroused through¬ 
out the country general approbation and 
enthusiasm. 

Shortly after the competitions were won, 
Messrs. Brunner, Barber and York & 
Sawj'er were called together by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Franklin 
MacVeagh, and were instructed by him to 
develop their individual buildings with the 
heads of the departments for which they 
were intended, having constantly in view 
at the same time the reconciliation of the 
designs to each other and the architectural 
harmony of the group as a whole. 

They were asked to harmonize the fa¬ 
cades, which was not a serious matter as 
it happened, and to present as soon as 
possible all three buildings in group form 
both in plan and elevation, for the con¬ 
sideration of the Commission of Fine .Arts. 
Soon after this a meeting was held with the 
Commission of Fine Arts when certain 
further instructions were received. The 
work then proceeded, including the study 
of a more detailed plan arrangement for 
each building. All this represented con¬ 
siderable effort and expense, took several 
months and lasted well into the summer. 

On June 16, 1911, the three architects 
again appeared before the Commission 
of Fine Arts in Washington, with the re¬ 
quired block plans and elevations, bird’s- 
eye-view^s and perspective sketches of the 
group. At this meeting the approval of 
the general preliminary plans was received, 
which approval is on record and was trans¬ 
mitted in writing to Hon. Charles D. 
Hilles, then Secretary to the President. 
A day or two later the three architects 
were called to a meeting with the President 
and his Cabinet, in the White House, and 
there this same series of drawings was 
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carefully examined, passed on and approved 
in general by them. 

The plans of the building were then 
taken up separately with the respective 
departments and the drawings for the 
Department of Justice were finally ap¬ 
proved and received the signature of the 
President, Secretary’ of the Treasury, At¬ 
torney-General and the Supervising Archi¬ 
tect, all on August 22, 1911. In the mean¬ 
time there had been filed with the Super¬ 
vising Architect of the Treasury estimates 
for this building in the form required by 
him, which estimates were accepted, placed 
on file and a contract was prepared under 
date of July 24, 1911. This contract was 
finally executed on August 28, 1911, after 
the drawings had been signed and ap¬ 
proved, and a first payment was then made 
to Donn Barber on September 11, 1911. 
in the sum of $19,431.8.5. This completed 
the conditions required by the Programme 
of Competition, and then a more detailed 
study of the drawings was begun with a 
view to the making of final working draw¬ 
ings. 

The contract awarded was in the nature 
of a preliminary contract and called for 
certain mentioned services to be rendered, 
for all of which the (Jovernment was to 
pay $48,579.64. The reason the contract 
was drawn in this form was that, of the 
.$200,000 called for to be used for designs 
and estimates for the three buildings, 
only $160,000 had been actually appropri¬ 
ated. The net balance available from this 
appropriation was $158,203.36, $1,786.64 
having been expended for the compensa¬ 
tion of the judges, expense of the compe¬ 
tition, etc. This balance added to the 
$40,000 left to be appropriated made a 
total $198,203.36, which amount was then 
divided proportionately among the three 
architects of the three buildings: Mr. 
Brunner, .$56,269.94, Donn Barber. .$48.- 
579.64, and York & Sawyer, .$93,353.78. 
The contracts were made therefore, to 
the full extent of the moneys held avail¬ 
able, and the services required under 
these contracts were proportioned to these 
amounts. 

It was then further agreed in the con¬ 
tracts that in the event that Congress 
should hereafter grant the necessary author¬ 
ity therefor, the Government would enter 


into supplemental contracts for the further 
architectural services required in connec¬ 
tion with the erection and completion of the 
buildings, and pay a total of 6 per cent for 
the full services to be rendered. 

The preliminary contract was a con¬ 
tract distinctly showing the intent and 
willingness on the part of the Government 
to proceed in the usual way should Congress 
finally decide to go ahead with the work. 

Nothing further was done by the De¬ 
partment of the Treasury until just before 
the last administration went out on March 
4, 1913. Secretary MacVeagh under date 
of P'el)ruary 28, 1913, wrote a letter to 
('ongress, recommending that authority 
be given the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into contracts to provide sufficient 
accommodations for the several depart¬ 
ments, and that the appropriation known 
as “Architectural Competitions” be made 
available for the payment of fees to the 
architects, and accompanying this was a 
draft of a bill in which is stated in the last 
paragraph, ’''that the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury be, and he is hereby, furiher authorized 
and empou'ercd to enter into snpplemeiital 
contracts with each of the architects u'hose 
designs hare been accepted for the department 
buildings hereinabove authorized, etc.” 

This bill of Secretary MacVeagh’s, of 
course, coming so late, was never passed, 
but the intent plainly expressed all the way 
through all of the negotiations, letters, and 
in the contract, is that the successful 
architect of the competition had the ap¬ 
proval and support of the administration 
and was surely promised the execution of 
the building. In other words, as far as the 
competitors were concerned, they were 
plainly invited to compete for the building, 
and not merely for sketches and estimates 
for the building. It seems that herein lies 
the real moral obligation willingly incurred 
by the Gov’ernment. 

When the present administration came 
in, the needs for the building for the De¬ 
partment of Justice were found to be press¬ 
ing. Attorney-General McReynolds there¬ 
fore introduced a bill asking for an appro¬ 
priation of .$3,000,000 for the building and 
contemplating the employment of the archi¬ 
tect to whom this work had been awarded 
in competition, namely, Mr. Donn Barber. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in perfect- 
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ing plans for a more complete organization 
of the office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, believing that all Govern¬ 
ment work should be executed under the 
supervision of this Department, and in pur¬ 
suance of this policy, believing that the 
supervision of this building should not be 
entrusted to the architect and that his 
compensation should be based not on full 
service, but on partial service, put in a 
substitute bill referred to below. Whether 
or not his policy in regard to the office of 
the Supervising Architect is a w’ise one 
seems hardly germane to this case since the 
Government has already committed itself 
as far as possible to another course. 

The bill drawn by Attorney-General 
McReynolds, H. R. 12801 , was drawn 
during the absence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the West; on hearing of it 
and finding that it did not conform to his 
policy, he had a bill drawn and presented 
to Congress, H. R. 13870, which gives the 
Commission in charge of this building 


the authority to disregard the previous 
obligation entered into by the Govern¬ 
ment, and distinctly directs that the archi¬ 
tect appointed to carry out this work shall 
not supervise the erection of the building. 

The rest of the history is shown by these 
two bills, H. R. 12801 and H. R. 13870 
apjjended hereto, and by the No. 10 Hear¬ 
ing before the Committee on Public Build¬ 
ings and Grounds, House of Representa¬ 
tives on H. R. 12801, buildings for the 
Department of Justice, Februarj^ 6, 1914, 
which is the hearing of Mr. McReynolds 
before the Committee; and No. 14 Hearing 
before the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, House of Representatives 
on H. R. 12801, building for the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Februarj'^ 25, 1914, which 
is the Hearing of Mr. McAdoo before the 
same Committee, and the report No. 368 
of the same Committee accompanying 
H. R. 13870, March 11,1914, which reports 
the bill favorably to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


CAPITAL IN THE 
CHCRCH OF ST. NICHOLAS 
AT BLOIS 



FROM A 

LE.AD PENCIL SKETCH BY 
JOHN J. KLYBER 


umBuimiiy, bo as to take up the vault¬ 
ing ribs and form a transition between them and the 
clustered pier. 
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ADMINISTRATION’S POLICY THREAT- 
/\ ENS INJUSTICE TO ARCHITECTS 
A a PREVIOUSLY CHOSEN FOR GOVERN¬ 
MENT WORK 

Elsewhere in this issue is printed a 
resume of the various steps taken in behalf 
of the Government by means of which 
architects for buildings to serv’e the De¬ 
partment of State, of Justice, and of 
Commerce and Labor were selected during 
the early part of 1911. 

The programme of competition was per¬ 
fectly definite in its statement that the com¬ 
petition was for the selection of three 
architects to whom the erection of these 
buildings would be awarded; that the 
.selection of one of the designs by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the head of 
the Department to occupy the building 
would be final and conclusive, and further 
that the successful competitor would be 
designated to prepare specifications and 
locally supervise the construction of the 
building. 

It appears that now, after the lapse of 
more than three years and after consider¬ 
able work has been done on the plans, for 
at least one of these buildings, and a very 
substantial payment on account of services 
has been made, that the pre.sent adminis¬ 
tration is taking active steps to repudiate 


the contracts and obligations of its prede¬ 
cessor, and proceed in accordance with a 
newly-devised plan entirely at variance 
with existing arrangements. 

Whether or not the selection of architects 
outside of the Supervising Architect’s office 
for (iovernment work is wise, is not perti¬ 
nent to the case in point. The question 
seems to be whether the Government will 
carry out an arrangement and contract 
entered into in good faith by the archi¬ 
tects concerned with its then duly autho¬ 
rized representatives; or regards its obli¬ 
gations so lightly as to terminate them at 
will, regardless of the injustice and injury' 
done by such action. 

It seems that a bill now under considera¬ 
tion gives authority to a commission to 
appoint an architect, either by competi¬ 
tion or selection, to render partial services 
in the preparation of plans for the build¬ 
ing for the Department of Justice, under 
the direction of the Supervising Architect. 
While it is true that this bill does not 
definitely state that the architect already 
selected by competition would not be ap¬ 
pointed as the architect of the building, 
yet inasmuch as this bill, which specifically 
puts it in the power of the commission 
to appoint an architect other than the 
architect already selected, takes the place 
of a prior bill introduced in the House, 
which gave definite assurance that the 
building would be built according to the 
designs of the architect originally selected, 
the assumption is warranted that if it 
were the intention of the Government to 
proceed along the original lines, no change 
would have been made in the bill first 
introduced. 

The question involved seems to be one of 
national honesty and fair play. The Gov¬ 
ernment, through its authorized agents, 
has made a promise which was accepted in 
good faith. No adequate reason has been 
advanced for breaking that promise. The 
subsequent change of method in the admin¬ 
istration of governmental architecture as 
now' advocated by the Government repre¬ 
sentatives should not, in fairness, affect the 
fulfillment of a promise previously made. 

In connection with pending legislation, 
w'e have recently heard a great deal anent 
the necessity of keeping faith with foreign 
nations. It has been made plain, by means 
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of administration pronouncements, that our 
moral, as well as our legal, obligations 
should be kept at any cost. If such 
declarations of principle are accepted it 
becomes a little diffiuclt to understand the 
attitude taken in the case under considera¬ 
tion. Surely the present administration 
cannot expect the support of the nation 
in the fulfillment of its fancied obligations 
to foreign powers, if it neglects or refuses 
to recognize and keep those of more imme¬ 
diate concern and interest to its own 
people and about which there can be no 
question. 

It is hoped that every architect regardless 
of political affiliations and whether a mem¬ 
ber of an organization or not, will use all 
proper means within his power to bring 
before his representative in Congress the 
facts in this case, and at the same time 
enter vigorous protest against the great 
injustice that is threatened. 

T he signature of buildings 

We are informed by a contemporary 
that the members of the Oregon 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects have informally agreed to follow the 
plan of signing “buildings of whch they are 
particularly proud.” This procedure, which 
unfortunately is not yet sufficiently gen¬ 
eral to be called a custom, has long had the 
passive approval of the Institute and in 
\-iew of its obvious advantages and bene¬ 
fits, both to practitioners and the public, 
it is strange that architects have been as 
slow and apparently reluctant to adopt the 
practice. 

It would seem that no injury could be 
done to the reputation of an architect by 
unobtrusively placing his name upon a 
building designed by him and of which he 


is “particularly proud,” and by that means 
the honor of his achievement is much more 
likely to be remembered by a too-forgetful 
public. It may be that some have hesi¬ 
tated to thus proclaim their accomplish¬ 
ments on the theory that it smacked too 
much of blowing one’s own horn in public. 
When it is remembered, however, that a 
small but growing public really cares to 
know the authorship of a good design, 
then the duty of the architect in the inter¬ 
est of education in art should outweigh any 
feeling of personal disinclination. Com¬ 
paratively few, indeed, are the anonymous 
books issued from the press, but probably 
no one w'ould charge their authors with in¬ 
tentional and unbecoming self-praise, mere¬ 
ly because their names appear on the title 
pages. 

When the public press, in describing a 
newly completed building, fails to give 
credit to the architect, indignation is felt 
by the profession, yet it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the newspaper or maga¬ 
zine places the same valuation on the 
reproduction of the design, as the architect 
apparently does when he fails to sign his 
building. It is generally agreed that in 
the education of the public to a fuller 
appreciation of architecture lies the sal¬ 
vation of the profession, but unless the 
architect is sufficiently satisfied with and 
proud of his w'ork to publicly claim it as 
his owm, he can hardly expect to create much 
respect for it on the part of the public. 

In view of its importance there seems 
good reason for a more active interest 
in the subject on the part of the Institute. 
To give mere “approval” to a practice 
that w^ould undoubtedly be of much benefit 
to the profession, if generally followed, 
amounts practically to damning it with 
faint praise. 
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PORTAL OF THE PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES, PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

Copi/ri(/hf hj/ Pnuntftn-Pnrlfir Infrrnntiofinl E.rpomhon 


T he portal of the palace of 

VARIED INDUSTRIES, PANAMA- 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPO¬ 
SITION 

Passing through the Fillmore street en¬ 
trance to the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition grounds the eye is attracted and 
the attention held by the portal of the 
Palace of Varied Industries that stands 
upon the left. 

The inspiration of the work, it is stated, 
was the portal of the Salamanca ('athedral 
in Spain, a structure that may be said to 
furnish one of the truest examples of the 
architecture of the Spanish renaissance 
extant. The portal of the Palace of \ aried 
Industries was originally purposed as a 


replica of the Salamanca 
portal but it is more than 
that. The original is with¬ 
out color save for the mon¬ 
otone of the whole cathedral, 
while the reproduction is en¬ 
hanced through the applica¬ 
tion of the blues and reds 
and browns contained in the 
decorative detail of the Expo¬ 
sition color scheme. 

It differs also from the 
original in being somewhat 
larger and that the niches 
are occupied by figures of 
modern sculpture in place of 
the figures of saints common 
to the ecclesia.stical architec¬ 
ture of the Spanish period. 
Notwithstanding these diff¬ 
erences the reproduction has 
been pronounced the purest 
architectural unit of the en¬ 
tire Exposition. It is prob¬ 
ably the costliest artistic 
unit, also, as more than $15,- 
000, it is stated, has been 
expended in obtaining draw¬ 
ings and making models of 
the original from which the 
present portal was designed 
and cast. 

The work was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Mr. Paul 
E. Denivelle, supervisor of 
texture and modeling of the 
Exposition, and it was under 
his direction that the main 
portals and the minor portal of the Palace, 
both of which are in the same style, were 
executed. 

Mr. Denivelle has initiated a movement 
to preserve this portal for California at the 
conclusion of the Exposition. If this is 
successful the portal will be reconstructed 
from the models now in the possession of 
the Exposition Company as a part of one 
of the California missions which are famous 
types of a certain style of Spanish archi¬ 
tecture. 

The modern figures completing the portal 
as well as the alto relief tympanum are the 
work of Ralph Stackpole, one of the 
sculptors engaged to execute the sculptural 
decorations of the Exposition. The figures 
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are striking and lifelike. The individual 
figures are all different poses of the same 
subject—^a laborer with a pick. The Tym¬ 
panum consists of a group of five figures 
representative of as many industries sym¬ 
bolizing the purpo.se of the palace itself. 


BORNEO MAHOGANY 

ORNEO mahogany (Calophyllum in- 
ophylhun L.) is an East Indian tree 
belonging to the gamboge family 
(Guttiferw). It is found in Africa, 
India, Malaya, Australia, and Polynesia, 
and is often cultivated throughout the trop¬ 
ical parts of the world. It is variously 
known as Alexandrian laurel, poon, palo 
maria, dilo, tamaru, and cashampa. While 
the wood of this tree is pretty generally 
employed for the same purposes as ma¬ 
hogany and is often referred to as Borneo, 
Fiji, or Philippine mahogany, it is better 
known imder the more appropriate name 
of poon, especially in Ceylon, India, and 
Burma. When the English naval officers 
investigated the Indian timbers available 
for masts and spars they selected this tree 
for which the natives had no name except 
the general term “poon,” meaning tree. 
Poon is now accepted as the trade name of 
this important timber. 

Poon is a magnificent tree producing one 
of the most important woods in the tropics. 
The tree attains a height of over 100 feet 
and a diameter from four to five feet near 
the base. Stems are frequently found that 
are clear of branches for more than sixty 
feet and are straight cylindrical, and free 
of knots or defects. In the dense tropical 
forests the stems of this tree are generally 
thickly crowded with epiphytal orchids 
and ferns. The dark foliage forms a mag¬ 
nificent crown producing a dense shade; 
during the flowering season the crown is 
interspersed w'ith numerous white flowers 
which give the whole tree a noble aspect. 
The seeds produce a valuable oil which is 
bitter and is known as the woondel oil of 
the Indian commerce. The stem yields 
an exudation or resin which is called the 
hacamahaca resin of commerce. 


The wood of poon is moderately hard, 
heavy (about forty-two pounds per cubic 
foot), reddish-brown, tough, compact, some¬ 
what coarse and straight-grained, and ex¬ 
ceedingly durable in contact with the soil 
and water. It is usually a verj' orna¬ 
mental wood and is susceptible of a high 
polish. It is often handsomely veined 
and resembles mahogany in appearance and 
working, and is in request by cabinet¬ 
makers. Beautiful furniture is made from 
it. When intended to be used in cabinet¬ 
work, it is important that it should be 
procured a long time previously, for if it 
is not very dr>' the article of furniture is 
liable to split or warp. Poon does not warp 
or check to any appreciable extent after 
thorough seasoning. Difference in these 
cjualities, according to latitude, soil, or 
situation, are, however, very obserx’able. 

The reputation of poon rests on its use for 
spars and masts, and in parts of India 
the drain upon this species has been so great 
for these and other purposes that the trees 
are now becoming scarce, and in some 
localities more valuable than teak. The 
young trees, especially such as are in 
accessible places, are most carefully pre¬ 
served. In Ceylon the tree is verj' highly 
esteemed and the wood is used extensively 
in boat building and is employed generally 
beyond all others for planking small sailing 
vessels and for the construction of all kinds 
of machinery; in fact, it is used for all 
purposes which demand a very’ durable 
wood. It is in request also for making 
canoes and is among the best woods in 
India for charcoal. 

The true poon of India is closely related 
to the santa maria (Calophyllum calaba, 
Jacq.), of tropical America. The wood of 
the latter is difficult to distinguish from 
that of poon. Both of these trees are cut 
and the wood sold as a mahogany substi¬ 
tute. Santa maria comes to the American 
markets only very seldom through the 
ports of Pensacola, New Orleans, and 
Galveston,while the poon comes in occasion¬ 
ally direct from India, or as re-shipments 
from England. Small shipments have been 
received also from the Philippines, where 
the tree is being exploited in a small way. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


RICHMOND, CAL., CITY PLANNING PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

The competition for the plan of the canal 
subdivision at Richmond, Cal., previously 
announced in these columns, has been 
decided and the prizes, aggregating $10,000, 
awarded. 

First prize, $5,000, to Arthur O. Comey, 
landscape architect, Cambridge, Mass. Five 
second prizes of $1,000 each were awarded 
as follows: Taggart Aston, civil engineer, 
San Francisco; Leopold AVuth, assistant 
county surveyor, Alameda county; W. S. 
Farley, Stege; Philip W. Foster, landscape 
architect, Cambridge; Latham A. de Mille, 
Jr., Indianapolis. 

The following received honorable men¬ 
tion: J. H. Weatherford, Memphis, Tenn.; 
\\oollett Woollett, architect and engineer, 
San Francisco; A. H. Payne, Memphis; 
H. J. Bernier, Oakland; J. F. Beaman, 
San Rafael; A. R. Walker and John T. 
\ awter, Los Angeles; F. C. Innes, Sheri¬ 
dan, Placer county; R. H. Dobell, archi¬ 
tect, Portland. 

The judging was done by a jury com¬ 
posed of Charles D. Heywood, Mayor of 
Berkeley; C. F. Michaels, president San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, repre¬ 
senting the owner of the property, H. C. 
Cutting; C. E. Grunsky, formerly city 
engineer of San Francisco; Louis C. Muli- 
gardt, member of the architectural board 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition and presi¬ 
dent of the San Francisco Society of Archi¬ 
tects, and C. S. Cheney, city planner, 
advisor of the competition. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER DON.\TES $200 TO 

G. W. U. SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

The Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects has donated $'200 
to the school of architecture at the George 
Washington LIniversity for architectural 
books and lecture lantern slides. The gift 
is a duplicate of that made by the chapter 
last year. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The regular annual meeting of the New 
York Society of Architects was held in 
the United Engineering Society’s Building 
on Tuesday, May 19th. 

Discussion ensued upon various impor¬ 
tant matters, including the consolidation 
of the different building bureaus in this 
city; the heights of buildings as well as 
the State Housing law. The following offi¬ 
cers were elected: Constantine Schubert, 
president; J. Riely Gordon, vice-president; 
William T. Towner, secretary'; Louis Berger, 
treasurer. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
propo.sed providing for the office of finan¬ 
cial secretary, which amendment will be 
voted on at the regular monthly meeting 
in June. 


THE RESTRICTIONS OF NEIGHBORHOODS 

IVIr. Lawrence Veiller, director of the 
National Housing Association of New' York, 
in an address before the recent City Plan¬ 
ning Convention in Toronto, Canada", stated 
that laws looking to the restriction of 
neighborhoods in cities had in some in¬ 
stances been in force since 1909, with the 
best of results. He maintained that the 
necessity for a nation-wide action on this 
subject w'as becoming more and more 
apparent, if the rights of property owners 
and the aesthetic welfare of cities were to 
be conserved. 


TO SAVE ST. .lOHN'S CHAPEL 
City Plan Committee Has Scheme to Presekve 
Landmark 

The Committee on City Plan, in a 
report to the Board of Estimate has recom¬ 
mended that the city save St. John’s 
Chapel in Varick Street from destruction, 
provided that assurances are given within 
tw'enty days that the chapel will be main¬ 
tained for some public or semi-public use 
and that the reconstruction necessary to 
permit the sidewalk to pass under the por¬ 
tico will be undertaken. 

Varick Street is being widened for the 
new' Seventh Avenue subway, and ever 
since the plans were definitely settled there 
have been urgent protests against the 
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destruction of the chapel, which is an 
ancient landmark. The City Plan Com¬ 
mittee reported that the threatened de¬ 
struction can be avoided by carrying the 
sidewalk under the chapel’s portico and 
narrowing the sidewalk on the opposite 
side of the street. The width of the road¬ 
way Avill not be greatly reduced.—(N. Y. 
Times.) 


NATIONAL CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 

The National Conference on City Plan¬ 
ning was held in Toronto, Canada, on May 
25th. Eight hundred delegates were pres¬ 
ent from the United States and Canada. 
There was also a representative from Eng¬ 
land. 

In an opening address the Duke of 
Connaught alluded to evil conditions in 
slum sections in European cities, and 
said it would be nothing short of national 
disaster to allow similar conditions to ob¬ 
tain on this continent. The constant in¬ 
flux of foreigners, he declared, permitted 
of no delay in considering this problem. 
He suggested the need of provision of ample 
park and playground space, the creation 
of main arteries of communication and the 
creating of proper and adequate housing 
conditions for increasing population. 

Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead presided 
at the conference. 


INTELLIGENCE AS TO BUILDINGS 

Under the above heading, the New York 
World writes editorially as follows: 

“The proposed regulation of the height 
of buildings is not an attempt to prevent 
the erection of skyscrapers. It is a plan 
devised by experts to make them safe for 
their occupants and the city. 

“If lower Manhattan were to be entirely 
built up with unregulated tall buildings, 
it would be almost uninhabitable at the 
best, and in emergencies a source of grave 
danger. Air circulation would be insuffi¬ 
cient. Three-fourths of the people would 
always work by artificial light. There 
would not be room in the streets for the 
people, to say nothing of vehicles; nor room 
beneath them for the necessary subways, 
sewers, water, gas and heating pipes and 


electric conduits. A panic in such a con¬ 
gested mass of humanity might mean a 
memorable disaster. 

“European cities which are held up to us 
as models limit strictly the height of 
buildings—London to 80 feet, Paris to 
65.6 feet, Berlin to 72 feet. Boston, Wash¬ 
ington and many other American cities 
have adopted a more generous standard. 
For New York nothing more radical is 
proposed than that high buildings must be 
planned with intelligent relation to the 
width of the streets on which they stand 
and the needs of their own occupants. 
A skyscraper rule which would not interfere 
Avith the Plaza Hotel and would not pre¬ 
vent the erection of the Woolworth Tower 
with slightly changed proportions cannot 
be denounced as an indiscriminate attack 
on tall buildings.” 


PERSONAL 

The firm of Eisenla & Carlson, archi¬ 
tects, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been dissolved. 
Mr. Arthur G. Carlson will continue in 
practice with offices at 157 Remsen Street. 


Mr. J. Duncan Forsyth, architect, Yon¬ 
kers, N. Y. announces that he has opened 
an office at 375 South Broadway. He 
desires to receive manufacturers' samples 
and catalogues. 

Mr. Lester Kintzing, architect, formerly 
located at 7 West 42d Street, has recently 
removed his offices to 4735 Grand Central 
Terminal, Vanderbilt Avenue and 43d 
Street, New Y'ork City. 


Mr. Noel R. Hill, architect, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has opened an office in the 
W’achona Bank Building where he will 
practise his profession. He desires to re¬ 
ceive manufacturers’ samples and cata¬ 
logues. __ 

Mr. Dalton R. W'ells announces his 
withdrawal from the firm of Burrowes & 
W’ells, architects, and the opening of offices 
at 1601-2 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., 
for the practice of architecture and engi¬ 
neering. 
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BOOK NOTE 

Modern City Plannino and Mainte¬ 
nance. By Frank Koester, C.E. Full 
cloth, 330 pages, size seven by ten, with 
over 300 illustrations. Price, $0.00 net. 
New York: McBride, Nost & (’o. 
Grouping and amplifying the articles 
that have appeared serially in The Ameri¬ 
can Architect during the past eighteen 
months, and adding thereto chapters that 
deal with other features of town planning 
than are comprised in the practice of 
architecture, Mr. Koester has prepared 
a work that may be regarded as one of 
the most authoritative expositions of this 
topic that has been published in this 
countin'. 

While the subject of town planning is 
of more recent interest in the United 
States than in Europe, American munici¬ 
palities have taken up the details of civic 
betterment with an energy that has re¬ 
sulted in bringing achievements in this 
direction more nearly abreast the present 
development abroad. 

Mr. Koester combines an act|uaintance 
with European cities and their development 
with a long residence in this country, and 
this knowledge, in connection with his 
practice as a consulting civil engineer, 
enables him to discuss the various phases 
of town planning from a practical as well 
as theoretical viewpoint. The book will 
be found useful both to architects and to 
students of civic development. 


COMPETITION FOR McKINLEY MEMORL\L 

The birthplace of the late Presiden t 
McKinley, Niles, Ohio, is the site for an 
imposing building to be erected to the 
memorj' of her most distinguished sons. 
The trustees of the National McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial Association are re¬ 
ported to have recently made this decision, 
and propose to co-operate with a committee 
of the American Institute of Architects in 
holding a competition for securing a suit¬ 
able design for the Memorial. 

The building is expected to include an 
auditorium seating 1,000, a public library, 
a McKinley relic room, assembly halls for 
the Grand Army of the Republic and for 


Spanish-American war veterans, and a 
room for the meetings of city officials. 

A site of al)Out five acres has been donat¬ 
ed by Niles. It is said that $170,000 has 
been obtained by public subscription and 
that $30,000 additional has been pledged, 
or will be available when needed. 


/ 


NDUSTRIAL 

IN FORM A TION 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 

The Sarco Engineering Company, 116 
Broad Street, New York City, and Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ill., have re¬ 
cently issued a number of leaflets or 
pamphlets describing the various specialties 
manufactured and handled by this com¬ 
pany. Among these are the Sarco steam 
trap, the Sarco vacuum valve, and the 
Sarco temperature regulator. 

The Sarco steam trap has, it is stated, 
been on the market for many years, and 
thousands are in use by firms well known 
throughout the country. The Sarco 
vacuum valve is a modification of the 
steam trap. It consists of a pipe body 
which occupies very little space, and takes 
the place of a radiator elbow. In this 
body a patent cartridge is inserted, con¬ 
taining an easily expanded non-freezing 
fluid, operating a corrugated tube, to the 
lower end of which is attached a piston, 
which carries the valve head. 

The operation of this valve is not depend¬ 
ent upon the expansion of metal, but 
upon that of the fluid, and for this reason 
it is claimed, is infallible in its action. 
The valve works automatically. .As soon 
as water collects the liquid within the 
cartridge contracts and the valve opens. 
The condensation which has collected is 
draw'n out by the suction and immediately 
the steam comes in contact with the 
cartridge, e.xpanding it, and the valve 
closes. 

The advantages claimed for this valve are 
noiseless operation, self-cleaning, no air or 
water hammer, no freezing, no moving 
parts to corrode, and no leakage of steam. 

Sarco temperature regulators are in¬ 
tended to regulate the temperature of 
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water in tanks. They are based on the 
same thermostatic principle as the Sarco 
valve as described, using as its actuating 
motive power the expansion of a sensitive 
liquid hermetically sealed within a chamber 
into which is inserted a flexible corrugated 
tube. It is claimed for this regulator 
that it is easily installed, and can be 
arranged to regulate the temperature of 
water or any other liquid. It is provided 
with an adjustable regulating device, by 
which any desired temperature within given 
limits can be maintained constantly. 

Copies of the pamphlets and further 
information can be had upon application 
to the manufacturers of these devices. 


HUMIDITY; ITS NECESSITY IN THE HOME 

Under the above title, the General Fil¬ 
tration Company, Inc., Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued an interesting 
pamphlet describing the Filtros Air Mois- 
tener, made by this company. The state¬ 
ment in the pamphlet that “during the 
winter months we often live in an atmos¬ 
phere drier than the Sahara Desert,” is 
apparently no exaggeration of conditions 
existing in most buildings. The sanitary 
advantages of a more humid atmosphere 
than is to be generally found in the usual 
interior have been long appreciated, and 
many devices for the humidification of 
the air have been perfected. 

The Filtros Air Moistener consists of 
two porous silica “Filtros” plates. The 
principle of the moistener is based upon 
the capillary power of these plates, which 
take up water quickly, and become com¬ 
pletely saturated. The surface of the 
plates, therefore, becomes immediately an 
evaporating surface, in direct contact with 
the heated air, and this evaporation con¬ 
tinues as long as the water is supplied to the 
plates. 

The smallest moistener manufactured 
has, it is stated, an evaporating area of 
over 300 square inches. The makers fur¬ 
ther state that these air moisteners can be 
installed quickly in any furnace, or any 
.steam or hot water system. 

In the pamphlet referred to a number of 
testimonials are printed, from users of these 
air moisteners, from which it w'ould seem 


that they efficiently and satisfactorily per¬ 
form the service for which they are in¬ 
tended. 


SQUARE-POT HEATERS 

The Boynton Furnace Company, 106 
West 37th Street, New York City, has 
issued a catalogue illustrating a line of 
square-pot heaters. These, it is stated, 
are built so as to secure the greatest amount 
of direct heating surface. The makers 
claim that owing to the location of the 
grating bars below the bottom edge of 
the fire-pot the ashes fall down out of the 
way' as quickly as the coal is consumed, 
thus automatically' cleaning the fire and 
maintaining the most perfect combustion. 
Grate areas listed indicate a wide range 
of sizes adaptable to every' condition w’here 
heaters of this ty'pe are suitable. 


TERRA COTfA INTERIORS 

The June issue of Atlantic Terra Cotta, 
the house organ of the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company, illustrates a number of 
dignified interiors, executed entirely or in 
part in Atlantic Terra Cotta. As usual 
with this publication, the illustrations are 
well chosen and well reproduced. 

This publication will be mailed to archi¬ 
tects on request. 


MODERN PLUMBING 

Catalogue No. 8, issued by J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Fifth Avenue and 17th Street. 
New York City, is a comprehensive presra- 
tation of the varied line of plumbing 
fixtures made by' this company. Every 
accessory' of plumbing to provide complete 
equipment is illustrated in an admirable 
w'ay in this publication. It will be sent 
to architects upon request. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

The Duluth office of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. has recently been moved to 
327 West First Street. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND PRIVATE PAVILION 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, JACKSONVILLE FLA. 

By EDWARD F. STEVEN’S, ARCHITECT 


T his group of buildings, just com¬ 
pleted, embodies perhaps more up- 
to-date features of hospital construc¬ 
tion than any in the South. The two 
buildings for contagious cases are in many 
ways unique in planning and equipment. 

No attempt was made to produce an 
imposing architectural eflFect. The money 
appropriated w'as spient for the comfort of 
patients rather than for the pleasure of 
outsiders. The exterior of the hospital 
depends for its impression upon its spacious 
site, good grouping and pleasing color com¬ 
bination rather than upon elaborate or¬ 
namentation. 

The site of the hospital is well away from 
the center of the city, but easily accessible 
both by street car and motor. The ground 
comprises nearly two city blocks. There 
is a boulevard on one side and a wide 
street on another. At the back runs a 
little stream. Across the boulevard lies a 
small park owned by the city. This makes 
practically an ideal location, since patients 
may be quickly reached by their friends, 
yet have all the spacious stretches of land 
and sky afforded by the suburbs and the 


abundance of sun and fresh air which one 
gets in the country. 

Jacksonville has had a phenomenal 
growth, having doubled its population in 
ten years. It is still rapidly growing. 
These facts were considered in laying out 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and the scheme was 
planned for both present needs and future 
development. The administration portion 
of the institution was made of sufficient 
size to take care of many additional pa¬ 
tients, yet not so large as to be unwieldy. 
All departments were planned to allow 
for future expansion without sacrificing 
any of the present construction. 

THE GENERAL PLAN 

With the spacious ground available and 
the Southern prejudice in favor of room 
and comfort, the pavilion plan was decided 
to be the best. 

The hospital was designed after a care¬ 
ful study of the modern German institu¬ 
tions, and many of the ideas found in 
them were incorporated into it. 

It consists of a group of semi-isolated 
buildings with roofed open corridor con- 
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nections. Only four of the present eight 
buildings will house patients, but there is 
ample room reserved for four more, or even 
six if the land beyond the stream were 
utilized. The present buildings accom¬ 
modate one hundred and ten patients, but 
the grouping is arranged so that the insti¬ 
tution may develop to three hundred beds. 

The buildings are modified mission type, 
simple in line, depending for light and 
shade upon the deep balconies. The walls 
are gray stucco, the roofs red tile, the 


service building, containing kitchen and 
dining rooms, is directly behind the Ad¬ 
ministration building, and the laundrj' 
and power plant is in the rear of that. 
There is a service drive coming in at the 
back, well away from the working part of 
the hospital. 

THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

This is the highest of the group, the 
nurses’ residence and private pavilion which 
flank it appearing much lower on account of 



blinds a dull, rich green. The glaring sand 
of the roadways and the dark green of the 
background of trees hung with gray South¬ 
ern moss, make a pleasing mass of con¬ 
trasting color. 

The group plan will show the general 
layout. The Administration building 
stands at the end of a street, and is reached 
by a semicircular walk and drive. The 
nurses’ residence is at the right of it, the 
two buildings of the isolation department 
back of that; the private pavilion (for 
paying patients) is at the left of the Ad¬ 
ministration, and the public pavilion (for 
non-paying patients) back of that; the 

3'20 


their long, straight lines. In this building 
are the oflSces, general w'aiting room, board 
room, operating and accident rooms, ad¬ 
mitting department for ward patients, 
laboratories, Roentgen ray department, 
hydrotherapeutic treatment rooms, 
autopsy, etc., and the rooms of the super¬ 
intendent and house staff. Corridors run 
from this to the service building and 
through it to the laundry, also to each of 
the pavilions. Future pavilions will con¬ 
nect with an extension of this last corridor, 
so that patients and visitors may go 
everywhere under cover, but still be in 
the open air. 
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A special ambulance entrance is arranged 
on the north end of the administration 
building, so that accident cases may be 
brought in and ward patients admitted 
without being seen by other patients or 


anesthetic room, nurses’ dressing and work 
room, surgeons’ room with its own porch, 
and a plaster room for the large orthopedic 
service which this hospital has. A water 
still with heating and cooling tanks sup- 



BASKMKNT PLAN. SKUVK'K BriLDIN<; 

by visitors; yet every patient must pass plies chemically and bacteriologically pure 

the office before going to the hospital water. There is a window between the 

proper. The entrance to the morgue is operating room and the sterilizing room, 

also under control of the office and out of the instrument sterilizer being placed in 

sight of patients. front of it, so that the nurse may reach 



FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SF.RVICE BLILUINO 


The accident and admitting rooms are 
on the first floor of this building and the 
opierating department directly above them. 

For the latter, there are two opierating 
rooms, scrub-up alcove, sterilizing room, 
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into it from one operation room and obtain 
instruments without leaving the room. 
The remainder of the second floor is given 
up to the medical treatment rooms, Roent¬ 
gen ray, and laboratory. 
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THE PRIVATE PAVILION 

This has twenty-eight single rooms, four 
double rooms, and two three-bed wards, 
accommodating forty-two patients in all. 
There are four suites with baths, these 
being arranged so that the bath is entered 
from the hall or from the room on either 
side, making a very flexible unit, giving 
opportunity for these rooms to be used as 
bedroom, sitting room and bath, or as 
single rooms with bath. In this way, the 
patient may have a member of the family 
staying near by, a nurse within call with¬ 
out being in the room, or a sitting room 
away from the bedroom. 


sufficiently wide to admit a bed, and all 
beds are provided with large, easy-rolling 
wheels. Electric, automatic elevators, 
large enough for a bed, are also a feature. 
The large roof ward is of itself a consid¬ 
erable inducement to patients to come to 
the hospital. 

In planning the buildings to be oc¬ 
cupied by patients, all utilities have been 
placed in the center, so that the nurses 
may work toward both ends of the build¬ 
ing, saving time and steps. This also leaves 
the pleasant corner rooms available for 
patients, takes noises and odors away from 
vhe sick, and makes administration easier. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PAVILIONS, SHOWING CONNECTING CORRIDOR 


On the low’cr floor of this building is a 
broad balcony extending its full width, 
the actual floor space being twelve by forty 
feet. On the upper floor is an outdoor ward 
or roof garden, forty feet square, screened 
in, equipped with lights, nurses’ calls, 
couches, hammock, steamer chairs, low 
tables, etc., so that it may be used either 
for daytime lounging or for continuous 
open-air treatment. The standard set for 
both this building and the public pavilion 
is that suflBcient room shall be provided on 
the balconies to accommodate at one time 
all the patients in the hospital, at least 
half of them being out in their beds. With 
this also in mind, all doors leading to 
patients’ rooms or balconies are made 


The nurses’ station is at the center of 
the corridor, where the connecting corridor 
enters, overlooking the stairway, elevator, 
serving kitchen and sink room. .4 head 
nurse sitting here has control of the whole 
building at a glance. 

For the utilities, good-sized sink rooms 
and serving kitchens were planned, since 
these two places are the center of the 
chief activities and must provide working 
space for several nurses at once. Toilets 
for men and women, a separate one for 
nurses, broom closets, an ample bath room, 
a sink with large drain board and shelves 
above for taking care of patients’ flowers, 
a large linen room, an extra closet for 
blankets and another for clothing, a tele- 
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phone booth, and a locker and dressing 
room for special nurses, are provided. 

The stairway is shut off by doors both 
at top and bottom, so that noises may not 
travel from one floor to the other. 

There are no call bells, but the “silent 
signal” system, is used instead, the nurses 


furnished to protect the window. In these, 
objectionable patients may be cared for 
without harm to themselves or annoyance 
to other patients. 

Both this and the public pavilion are 
fireproof buildings, being of tile and con¬ 
crete construction. The floors in all cor- 



being summoned by electric lights. Aside 
from its noiselessness, this system assures 
one that all calls will be answered, as a 
call cannot be cancelled except by going to 
the patient’s bedside. 

All private rooms have telephone con¬ 
nection with city and long distance ser¬ 
vice, so that a patient lying in bed may 
talk to the folks at home. 

Two isolation rooms have been provided 
on each floor, to be used for delirious or 
otherwise disturbing patients. The walls 
of these rooms are sound-proofed, double 
doors used, and a removable iron grille 


ridors and utility rooms are of terrazzo, 
those in patients’ rooms being concrete 
covered with battleship linoleum cemented 
down. The floor is sunk slightly below the 
finished edge of the coved base, so that 
base and linoleum finish flush. 

There are no door nor window casings, 
the frames themselves constituting the 
finish which is flush with the plastering. 
The coved base is also flush with the 
plastering, being set before this work is 
done. 

Each room has a closet, built only as 
wide as its door, so that there is no angle 
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at the side to catch dirt; closet doors are 
cut short, and a vent is provided at the 
top, affording a circulation of air through 
the contents; closet shelves are set away 
from the wall an inch. These details give 
a closet which is both clean and cleanable. 

There is a vacuum cleaning machine in 
the basement of each building, away from 
patients’ rooms; outlets are provided on 



FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF BOILER HOUSE AND LAUNDRY 


each floor for the attachment of the clean¬ 
ing hose. 

The doors, which make up the bulk of 
the visible wood work, are of birch, stained 
a soft gray, and the wood furniture matches 
them, giving a very agreeable coloring. 

THE PUBLIC P.4VILION 

This building consists of four exactly 
similar units, each unit consisting of a 
six-bed ward, a two-bed ward, an isolation 
room, and an ample airing balcony. The 
upper floor will be used for men, the lower 
for women and children. 

As in the private pavilion, the utilities 
are placed in the center of the building, 
and are almost exact duplicates of the 
provision made for the care of private 
patients. A locker room for patients’ 
clothing and a surgical dressing room are 
added and a special toilet for the nurses. 

The corridors in all buildings are eight 
feet wide, giving ample room to turn a bed 
or stretcher and giving a pleasing sense of 
spaciousness. 

In the equipment of these two pavilions, 
attempt was made to provide all labor- 
saving devices which were practical and 


which would facilitate service and make it 
eflScient. The food comes from the kitchen 
in covered, heated cars, and is served from 
the steam tables in each serving kitchen. 
Broken food, soiled dressings, and all other 
waste are consumed in incinerators built 
into a corner of the sink room, so that 
there need be no transporting of unsightly 
material. These incinerators are pur¬ 
posely made small, so as not to allow ac¬ 
cumulation of material which might become 
odorous. 

Ice is brought to each serving kitchen 
from the central plant, the refrigerators 
being those with one-piece white porcelain 
linings. Ice for cold baths, ice bags, etc., 
is crushed at the service building and 
brought to an ice box in each sink room. 

Utensil sterilizers are provided everj’- 
where, and gas plates for boiling instru¬ 
ments, etc. 

THE SERVICE BUILDING 

This has in its basement store rooms for 
all sorts of supplies, toilets and locker room 
for servants. It also contains the refrig¬ 
erating plant, which cools the large kitchen 
refrigerators and provides ice for all the 
buildings. 

On the first floor is the steward’s office, 
next the unloading platform, where all sup¬ 
plies are delivered, one person being re¬ 
sponsible for receiving and checking them, 
for putting them away and giving them 
out. This office controls the entrance to 
the basement, to the kitchen, laundrj', 
dining rooms, etc. 



ADMITTING ROOM, .SHOWING .\DM1TT1NG B.4TH. 
WHITE ISOLATION BUILDING 
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The three-conipartnient refrigerator is 
immediately off the entrance for supplies 
and next the main kitchen. The steward’s 
office has a large window opening into the 
kitchen, through which store-room sup¬ 
plies may be delivered, orders given, and 
general sujjervision had. 

The main kitchen occupies one corner 
of the building, has large, high windows on 



PRIVATE ROOM. WHITE ISOLATION BUILDING, 
SHOWING PORTABLE B.ATHTUB 


two sides and a monitor above for ad¬ 
ditional light and ventilation. Supplies 
enter at the right, are prepared at that 
end, are cooked in the center, and are 
served from the left or corridor end, giv¬ 
ing no cross currents in the work. The 
fuel used is gas. The ranges, broiler, etc., 
are set in the center of the room, the veg¬ 
etable steamers, jacket kettles, etc., being 
at the back of the range, facing the win¬ 
dows. The equipment includes an electric 
vegetable peeler, meat-chopping machine, 
bread and meat slicers, etc. The kitchen 
steam tables do double duty, caring for 
articles waiting for the patients’ food cars 
and serving the dining rooms for staff, 
nurses and servants. The coffee and tea 
urns are similarly used. 

Across the corridor is the special diet 
kitchen, where pupil nurses under the 
direction of the dietician prepare dainty 
articles of food for priv^ate patients or 
special food w'hich has been ordered in the 
treatment of cases. This room is equipped 
with a large cabinet range, table with 
steam bath, supply cupboards, refrigerator, 
etc. Near by is the so-called pastry room. 


where all desserts are prepared, hot breads, 
etc. This room has its own refrigerator, 
gas oven and jacket kettle. 

The food cars come in at the broad 
entrance of the kitchen, are loaded at the 
steam table and urns, get desserts from the 
pastry room, stop at the diet kitchen for 
special articles, and are complete without 
leaving the building or retracing their 
steps. 

The nurses’ dining room occupies one 
end of the building and is sunny and airy. 
The staff dining room is next it. These 
two rooms have their own separate en¬ 
trance. They are served from one serving 
room convenient to both, with ample 
cupboards and a dish-washing machine. 

On the uppier floor are two sets of rooms, 
each with its own bath and with a separate 
staircase, for men and women servants. 
Provision is made for verj’^ few servants, 
as in Jacksonville it is the custom for them 
to go home at night. 

THE POWER HOUSE 

This is designed to provide steam for 
heating, cooking, sterilizing, etc., for all 
the present buildings and more. Space 
has been reserved for additional boilers 
which may be required when the final 
pavilions are added to the group. A 
machinery room affords space for an elec¬ 
tric generator if it becomes desirable for 
the hospital to put in its own plant. 

The eighty-foot chimney is a not un¬ 
pleasing feature of the group of buildings. 

The laundry is on the first floor of the 
power house building, its oniy entrance 



SERVING KITCHEN, WHITE ISOLATION BUILDINtJ 
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being by a bridge from the service build¬ 
ing. Soiled and clean linen, workers and 
visitors must go through the office, putting 
the whole situation into the control of the 
person here. 

The laundry is one large room, arranged 
so that the washing is done at the right, 
the ironing at the left. The clothes are 
sorted, Avashed and extracted at the north 
end of the room; the plain pieces go directly 
to the flat-work ironer, a high-speed, five- 
roll machine of the latest type, thence to 
the sorting table and boxes near the en¬ 
trance. The nurses’ uniforms, etc., are 
starched next the washer, dried in the 
central part of the room, and ironed at the 
farthest end, coming around back to the 
center for sorting. In this way there are 
no cross currents. 

At the northeast corner of the building 
is a separate entrance for the linen from 
the contagious pavilions. The sterilizing 
washer has a door at the back which opens 
into this room, so that all goods may be 
put directly into the washer by the one 
who brings them and not handled by any¬ 
one in the laundry until after they have 
been boiled. This washer is so constructed 
that the boiling may be done under pres¬ 
sure, assuring complete sterilization. 

A large cylindrical sterilizer, with a door 
at each end, is set into the partition be¬ 
tween the infected linen room and the 
laundry. Infected clothing, shoes, pil¬ 
lows, or mattresses are brought into the 
infected room and placed in the sterilizer 



THREE-BED CONVALESCE.NT WARD, SHOWING 
SPECIAL SINK AND AIRING BALCONY 


from that side. There is a sink provided 
here, so that the person who brings them 
may wash his hands thoroughly before 
leaving. The valves for steam, etc., are 
on the clean side of the partition, and are 
manipulated by the engineer or head laun- 
dryman. The contents of the sterilizer 



CORRIDOR, WTIITE ISOUTION BUILDING 


are removed on the laundry side, giving 
assurance that they are uncontaminated. 
The apparatus is so arranged that for¬ 
maldehyde gas and ammonia may be used 
to disinfect materials which steam would 
spoil. 

THE NURSES’ RESIDENCE 

This provides for forty nurses in single 
rooms. In order to insure that these rooms 
shall never be used for more than one 
person, they are made only eight by twelve 
feet in size. A good-sized closet is pro¬ 
vided for each, and there is just room 
enough for a single bed, a dresser, com¬ 
bination desk and bookcase fastened to 
the wall, and an easy chair. 

On each floor there is one suite consisting 
of two bedrooms with a bath between. 
These suites are for the superintendent of 
nurses, dietician, night supervisor, etc. 

Ample toilets, lavatories and baths have 
been provided, each bath or closet being in 
a room by itself. 

Linen and broom closets are provided. 
There is a vacuum cleaning machine. A 
small room on the first floor contains wash 
tray, ironing board and electric iron, so 

(Continued on page 329.) 
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T he elimination of incom¬ 
petent AND IRRESPONSIBLE 
PRACTITIONERS 

Our attention has been called to a recent 
legal decision by which a reputed architect 
was deprived of his fee for services on the 
ground that by reason of incompetence 
or bad faith, or both, he had obliged a 
municipality to spend very much more 
than the amount at first agreed upon 
and appropriated for the construction of a 
schoolhouse. There is eveiy indication 
that the ends of justice were served in this 
instance, and that a more or less effective 
warning was administered to those adven¬ 
turous spirits who, under the guise of com¬ 
petent architects, operate to the loss of 
clients and the popular defamation of the 
profession. 

It is almost needless to mention that the 
incident occurred in a state which permits 
anyone to style himself an architect, and 
to render “professional services” for public 
or private work regardless of his practical 
experience, technical training, or reputation 
for honesty. Private citizens and members 
of public building committees, inexperi¬ 
enced as they often are, especially in the 
smaller towns, are thus open to exploita¬ 
tion by irresponsible adventurers who will 
promise anything in order to secure a com¬ 


mission. As the law makes no distinction 
between properly qualified architects and 
any others who choose to usurp the title, 
inexperienced persons often assume there 
is none, and proceed to engage the man 
with whom they can make the lowest 
price. 

Doubtless the authorities of the town re¬ 
ferred to now realize that their experience 
was dearly bought. The excessive cost of 
the building, even though they were re¬ 
lieved of paying the “architect’s” com- 
ini.ssion, is probably more than it would 
have been if built under the direction 
of a thoroughly reliable architect who 
was paid an adequate fee, for such a man 
would be frank at all times in his statements 
of cost and act as a confidential expert 
adviser to his client. In a given operation 
the rate of compensation asked by a 
reputable practitioner, up to a reasonable 
amount, is ordinarily a fair index to the 
quality of service he is prepared to render 
and the man who is willing and eager to 
secure a commission at a compensation 
considerably less than thoroughly qualified 
architects are willing to accept for the same 
work, may confidently be expected to render 
inferior service of a kind that results in 
dissatisfaction and eventual monetary loss 
to the client. 

One way of protecting the public from 
exploitation by incompetent and dishonest 
practitioners is through a vigorous educa¬ 
tional campaign conducted by organiza¬ 
tions of reputable architects. The value 
and nature of professional service is much 
more generally understood now than it 
was twenty years ago, but there is need 
of much more work to that end. Probably 
the best illustration of an architect’s func¬ 
tion is to be found in the relation of reput¬ 
able members of the profession to their 
clients, but as a means of education this is 
verj' limited in its scope. Letters to the 
public press, however, expressing apprecia¬ 
tion or protest regarding its position on 
matters affecting the profession are very 
influential, and hearty response to every 
similar opportunity cannot fail to have a 
beneficial effect. 

By far the most effective way of protect¬ 
ing the public against the irresponsible 
adventurer in architectural practice, how¬ 
ever, is to eliminate him. It is too much 
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to ho|)e that this can ever be wholly 
realized, any more than that quack medical 
practitioners can be entirely eliminated, 
but the public should be accorded the 
same measure of protection in its relations 
with the one profession as with the other. 
The practice of registering qualified archi¬ 
tects and forbidding others to represent 
themselves as such, obtains in less than ten 
states, but it is significant that very few 
reports of unprofessional conduct come from 
the states that have taken this progressive 
move. 

Proper state registration laws not only 
protect society and the profession-at-large 
by requiring evidence of fitness before per¬ 
mitting a candidate to practice architecture, 
but also by making it possible to punish 
offenders for proven incompetence, careless¬ 
ness or dishonesty and to disbar them from 
further practice. No more useful service 
invites the efforts of architectural societies 
than that of securing adequate registration 
laws in the states where they do not now 
exist. 

I NCREASED FIRE PROTECTION 
FOR THE TENEMENTS 

The city of Boston will have taken a 
long step toward improving the safety 
of its tenement dwellers if it adopts a bill 
containing certain amendments to the build¬ 
ing laws which has been unanimously 
reported by the legislative committee on 
metropolitan affairs. Boston is unfortu¬ 
nate in possessing some serious fire-hazards, 
the most obvious ones being long, continu¬ 
ous rows of wooden “three-deckers,” but 
if the proposed amendments to the law are 
adopted, this form of operation will no 


longer be tolerated, for no wooden buildings 
are to be erected less than five feet from 
any lot line and those to be occupied by 
three or more families are to be placed 
not nearer than ten feet from any adjoining 
lot line. The height of wooden buildings 
is proposed to be limited to forty feet. 

These provisions, limiting the height and 
the lot area which may be covered, tend to 
act as preventives both of fire loss and 
of the many evils of congestion. They are 
commendable as far as they go, but the 
question will arise in many minds why these 
rather generous minimum requirements for 
public safety were not increased and, for 
that matter, adopted long ago by a city 
which in so many ways has been a pioneer 
in human progress. The fact that Boston 
seems to be aroused to a sense of error 
in tolerating housing conditions which many 
cities long ago forbade, would lead to the 
hope that it might now go even further 
than the others have yet done, and prohibit 
the building of any wooden tenements. 
In the light of experience, such a step 
would be highly desirable from a hygienic 
standpoint, and certainly it would reduce 
the fire hazards in a class of dwellings in 
which fires are most frequent and occasion 
the greatest loss of life. Economically 
considered, it may be doubted whether 
land that is not sufficiently valuable to 
warrant the erection of brick, stone or 
concrete tenements is valuable enough to 
justify the erection of even a wooden tene¬ 
ment. 

It is to be regretted that in amending 
the building laws Bostonians are neglecting 
an opportunity to put into practice a prin¬ 
ciple that other persons, with less repu¬ 
tation for prudence, have long advocated. 
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ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

{Continued from page 326.) 

that the nurses may do light laundrj' work 
or pressing. 

There are two reception rooms, affording 
a desirable privacy. Beyond these is a tea 
room or small kitchen, with gas stove, 
sink, refrigerator and cupboard, where the 
nurses may make candy or prepare lunches 
or refreshments for entertainments. 

The lecture room and library occupy 
one end of the building. There are built-in 
bookcases, reading table and comfortable 
chairs in the library. The lecture room is 
furnished with students’ chairs with writ¬ 
ing arm, blackboard, etc. The floor of 
these rooms is polished for dancing. 

On the second floor there is an alcove at 
the front which will accommodate a sewing 
machine and wdll be used for work or for 
lounging. 

The most delightful feature of this 
building is the large roof garden on the 
second floor. It is an e.\act counterpart 
of the one at the private pavilion, and 
affords an ideal place for the tired nurse to 
rest in her hours off or to sleep out at 
night. It has cots, swings, tea tables and 
all comforts. 

THE ISOLATION PAVILION 

One of these is for white and one for 
colored patients. They are the most in¬ 
teresting feature of the group and are 
considered by experts to be the best of 
their sort in this country'. 

The plan is an adaptation of that of the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris, and does away 
with all the cumbersome and elaborate 
arrangements of the old school. All classes 
of contagious diseases (with the exception 
of smallpox, which is still cared for at a 
distance from other people, largely on 
account of popular prejudice) are treated 
in one building. There are single rooms for 
fresh cases and wards for convalescents. 
The rooms are cubicles with glass parti¬ 
tions for ease of observation, each cubicle 
being a separate entity, complete in it¬ 
self. Correct technic, the so-called “aseptic 
nursing,” prevents the spread of infection, 
but facilities must be provided for carrjdng 
it out. 

The central portion of the building is the 
administration department, being occupied 


by the admitting and discharge rooms and 
the various utilities, with the office of the 
nurse in charge. An open air cut-off 
separates this from the part occupied by 
patients. 

Each room or ward is furnished with a 
scrub-up sink with elbow faucets, so that 
after any ser\nce for the patient the nurse 
.scrubs and disinfects her hands before 
leaving the room. She also wears a gown 
while caring for the patient, leaving it on 
a hook inside the door before she departs. 
{Everything is clean when brought into 
the room, but any article which leaves the 
room is considered infected and must be 
boiled or disinfected before it is used 
again; it must not even be set down in a 
clean place. 

It became necessary therefore to provide 
utensil sterilizers which could be opened by 
the foot; elbow handles for the faucets over 
slop sinks; dish sterilizers large enough to 
take a tray and its dishes; garbage in¬ 
cinerators which might be opened by foot 
or elbow; liquid soap dispensers with pedal 
action; lever door handles which could be 
opened by elbow or upper arm; and every¬ 
where scrub-up lavatories with elbow han¬ 
dles. By means of these carefully worked 
out details the nurse is enabled to care for a 
patient, dispose of all waste material, and 
accomplish the disinfection of all utensils 
and appliances used in the process, without 
touching anything else. At the close of 
each procedure she sterilizes her hands and 
removes her infected gown, becoming clean 
again, to start upon the same round with 
another patient. 

The whole technic assumes that there is 
no such thing as air-bome infection, and 
that practically all transmission of in¬ 
fection is by actual contact with the 
patient, his secretions, or his utensils. 

When a patient is admitted, he is un¬ 
dressed in the admitting room, his clothing 
sent to the disinfector or sterilizing washer 
at. the laundry, and a bath given him. 
There is a shallow white porcelain tub slab 
and a spray provided for this, so that the 
patient gets what is practically a shower 
bath or a shampoo in running water. 
Clean hospital clothing is then put on him 
and he is placed in a single room. When 
convalescent, he is transferred to the small 
ward where there may be other patients 
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recovering from the same disease. This 
ward is treated as a unit, but the aseptic 
technic is still carried out. 

A portable tub, similar in principle to 
the one in the admitting room, but made of 
wood covered with copper for lightness, 
set on a wheeled stretcher frame of the 
same height as the beds, is also provided. 
This may be taken to any room, the pa¬ 
tient transferred to it, and bathed with a 
spray attached to the faucet at the scrub- 
up sink. A floor drain in each room 
receives the waste water from the tub. 
The tub is disinfected after each using. 

When the patient has recovered and is 
to be discharged, he is taken through the 
open air corridor to the discharge room, 
given a cleansing and disinfecting bath, 
and passed into the dressing room, where 
he receives his own uninfected clothing. 
From this room he departs without coming 
into contact with other persons or parts of 
the building. 

“Hospital finish” of the simplest and 
strictest sort has been carried out in these 
pavilions and everything made so as to 
be easily cleaned. The furniture is ex¬ 
tremely simple, the rooms having no more 
than a bed, a comfortable chair, and a 
table, beside the all-important sink or 
lavatory. These little sinks were made 
specially, being provided with an integral 
drain-board upon which to place hand 
brushes, and other appliances. 

'^The convalescent wards have toilets 
directly off them, and each has its own 
screened-in porch. 


All floors are of cement, painted. Wash¬ 
able rugs are provided for the rooms of the 
convalescents. 

Visitors are not allowed in the building, 
but there is a narrow balcony running in 
front of every room, so that parents and 
friends may come to the patient’s window, 
see and talk with him and know how he is 
getting on. This one provision probably 
does as much as any one thing to establish 
confidence in a contagious hospital. 

Though there is considered to be no 
adequate reason why the nurses caring 
for contagious cases may not mingle with 
other nurses, it was deemed wisest at the 
present time to house them in the isolation 
pavilion. The second floor therefore pro¬ 
vides single rooms for six nurses, with 
bath, etc., these rooms being fully as 
commodious as those at the nurses’ resi¬ 
dence. This floor has a separate entrance, 
through one of the open air corridors. 

The pavilion provided for white persons 
has rooms for patients on two floors, one 
accommodating twenty and one eleven 
patients. Only the first floor is used at 
the present time, the ground floor being 
finished but left without equipment until 
such time as it may be needed. 

The pavilion provided for colored per¬ 
sons accommodates eleven patients. It is 
an exact counterpart of the administration 
portion and one wing of the white pavilion. 
Another wing may be added when neces¬ 
sary. This building is non-fireproof, but 
the interior is practically the same as the 
white pavilion. 
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IMAGINATION AND FANCY 

N an article appearing in a recent issue 
of The Builder of London a writer, 
discussing the different phases of imagi¬ 
nation and fancy, makes fine distinction 
between these two attributes, as follows; 

When Leigh Hunt in 1845 chose this title 
for one of his most charming books he 
proclaims:—“Imagination belongs to trag¬ 
edy or the serious muse; Fancy to the 
comic. The one chases butterflies, while 
her sister takes flight with angels. Fancy 
is the genius of whatever is quaint and 
light, showy and capricious; Imagination 
looks out among the stars and is busied 
with spiritual affinities and the mysteries 
of the universe.” And this is not true of 
poetrj' alone, of which he speaks. Where 
can we find Imagination—serious, spiritual, 
mysterious—better than in some great dome 
pierced with a shaft of light or among 
the clustering columns of a Gothic cathe¬ 
dral.® here should angels take flight save 
from the carv’ings of Rheims, or saints 
look out among the stars save in the dim 
religious light of the studious cloister? 

lancy, too, has her place in architecture; 
she inspires the grotesques of the Win¬ 
chester Misereres and the grimmer jests 
of the gargoyles on Notre Dame; she plays 
among the fretwork of Gothic, becoming 
Renaissance in the chantry of Bishop West 
^ Ely, and inspires the Tower of the Five 
Orders at the Bodleian, as she creates 
the cupid frescoes at Pompeii and the 

School of Raphael” at the Vatican— 
those charming grotesques which take their 
name from ^ the Grotte, more truly the 
Baths, of Titus. Hers is not the greatest 
art; the grand style is beyond her reach 
or her desire, but in her own realm she 
IS supreme, whether she suggests the peep¬ 
ing lizards to the sculptor of the Ara Pacis 
or guides the plasterer’s tool in the friezes 
of the Taj Mahal. 

There are signs that the reign of the 
shoddily fantastic in architecture is over, 
that the world is abandoning the roof that 
slopes for its own sake, the curv'ed con¬ 
verging walls, the “decorative” roof tile, 
and the stained-glass “substitute” in favour 
of a simpler style. So far so good; but if 
that simpler style be gained at the expense 


of truth, whether of design or of material, 
there can be no return to the seriousness 
of imagination, only a change of fashion 
which it would be an insult to call art. 
Yet, if the promised reaction comes, it will 
come in the direction of seriousness. True 
Fancy has no chance of free play—and 
freedom is of her essence—where cost of 
production plays, as it plays today, so large 
a part in life. The artist who must make 
a living can rarely let his fancy stray into 
almost the only region in which it can 
flourish—decorative art on a large scale. 
Yet to paint the walls of a dwelling-house 
is a happy task for those who have the gift, 
even as Leigh Hunt himself, confined for 
libelling the Prince Regent, painted the 
walls and ceiling of his prison with vines 
grown over trellises, such as he loved in 
Italy, and the daughters of a famous 
prelate adorned the walls of his private 
chapel with outline frescoes of scenes from 
the New Testament. The one art was 
Fancy, the spirit of quaintness and light; 
the other the high seriousness of Imagina¬ 
tion. 


A RECENT LEGAL DECISION 


OWNER’S DUTY TO RETAIN STIPUL.ATED 
rERCENTA(;E OF CONTRACT PRICE 

A building contract provided for monthly 
payments of ninety per cent, of the value 
of the labor and material in place, the final 
payment to be made when the building 
was fully completed to the satisfaction 
of the architect. A condition of the con¬ 
tractor’s surety bond was that, in case of 
default of the contractor, the surety should 
be subrogated to the rights of the contrac¬ 
tor as to “all deferred payments, retained 
percentages,” etc. The contractor failed 
to complete the building and pay the claims 
of some materialmen. In an action on the 
surety bond it was held that the measure 
of value on which the partial payments 
were to be estimated was the contract price 
for the completed building, and that the 
surety was discharged if the owner had 
failed to retain at least ten per cent, of 
the contract price. 

O’Neill V. Title Guaranty & Trust Co., 
191 Fed. 370. (J. S.) 
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E ngineering iVyfECHANicAL 

AND IVl DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
HEATING AND VENTILATION OF 
DEPARTMENT STORES 

by CHARLES L. HLliBARD 

Department stores are usually heated 
by a combination of direct and indirect 
radiation, the latter being installed in 
connection with the ventilating fans. The 
most crowded departments are generally 
those on the first floor and in the base¬ 
ment, and mechanical ventilation is usually 
confined to these sections of the building. 
While there may be special cases where a 
generous air supply is required on some 
of the upi>er floors, it will be found, as a 
rule, that ample ventilation will be secured 
by inleakage around windows, supple¬ 
mented by the general upward movement 
of the air within the building. 

Method of Air Supply: The entire floors 
in buildings of this kind are usually un¬ 
obstructed by partitions, except those ex¬ 
tending only part-way to the ceiling, and 
must therefore be treated as single rooms 
of large size. Here, as in the case of bank¬ 
ing rooms, the flue arrangement will depend 
somewhat upon the building construction, 
and the available space. When the win¬ 
dows are placed seven or eight feet above 
the floor, as is often done to make room 
for cases and shelving, the warm air may 
be brought in directly beneath the sills, 
thus offsetting the effect of down drafts 
from the exposed glass area. 

Another arrangement, often employed 
with good results, is to bring the flues up 
on the first row of columns and discharge 
the warm air toward the outer walls, as 
shown in Fig. 1. A portion may also be 
brought in through registers located in the 
bases of the counters, preferably • at the 
ends where people are not likely to stand. 

When the building occupies a corner, 
or has more than two outside walls, special 
provision should be made to distribute the 
heat over the entire exposure as evenly as 
possible. In many instances the building 
is surrounded by others and has only a 


front and rear exposure, in which case the 
warm air is delivered near the outer walls 
with the larger portion at the front, ad¬ 
jacent to the main entrance. 

Air entering through registers at an 
elevation may have a velocity of 500 to 
600 feet per minute, but in counter and 



FIG. I 


base-board inlets it should be limited to 
about 300 feet. 

The method of supplying air to the 
basement will depend somewhat upon the 
purpose for which it is used. If the ap¬ 
pearance is not important, distributing 
ducts of galvanized iron may be carried 
on the ceiling, with inlets delivering air 
at frequent intervals near the outer walls. 
When overhead ducts are undesirable, the 
air may be brought in through wall flues 
in the form of pilasters supplied from 
ducts carried at the ceiling of the sub¬ 
basement. 

Fatis and Heaters: These are generally 
located in the basement or sub-basement, 
and the cold air brought down through a 
special shaft from a sufficient height to 
avoid drawing in an excess of street dust. 
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Separate units are usually employed for 
each floor, and the entire radiating surface 
is sometimes massed in the main heaters. 
In very large buildings a pair of fans may 
be used, one supplying each half of the 
floor, and each heater being regulated 
independently by a thermostat placed in 
that part of the room which it sup¬ 
plies. With this general arrangement, night 
warming must be p^o^^ded for by air 
rotation through the heaters, taking the 
supply from the basement or other in¬ 
terior source. If a sufficient air movement 
is not obtained by gravity, it will be 
necessary to operate the fans at a very 
slow speed during cold nights. 

In order to secure any effectiv’e air 
movement by gravity rotation, it will be 
necessary to place the main heater directly 
at the base of the uptake flue leading to 
the room above, and the higher the flue 
the stronger the flow of air. 

Air filters or washers are very desirable 
in buildings of this kind on account of the 
damage done to goods by soot and dust. 
The washer occupies less space than a drj' 
filter, is more effective, and retiuires less 
attention. When cloth screens are used, 
a large area is necessary and provision 
should be made for removing the ac¬ 
cumulation of dirt from the filtering sur¬ 
face by means of an attachment to the 
vacuum cleaning system. 

Exhaust Ventilation: It is not usual to 
provide exhaust ventilation from the main 
floor, as the various stairways and elevator 
shafts serve to distribute the entering air 
throughout the building, from which it 
passes out by leakage. 

In basements which are comparatively 
low and without windows, provision should 
be made for removing a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the air supplied, by means of 
special fans. 

A typical basement layout corresponding 
to Fig. 1 is shown in Fig. 2. In this build¬ 
ing the fans for both the basement and 
first floor are located in the sub-basement. 
The basement is warmed by a single main 
heater at the base of the uptake flue, and 
the warm air delivered at a slight angle 
downward near the outer walls. 

Exhaust ventilation is along the other 
side of the room through registers near 
the floor. Air for the first floor is tem¬ 


pered by a main heater near the fan and 
reheated by stacks at the bases of the 
various uptake flues as shown. Rotation 
is secured by opening doors in the dis¬ 
tributing ducts as indicated. 

Toilets, lunch-rooms, etc., require the 
same treatment as already described in 
connection with office buildings 

Volume of Air Required: This may be 
based either upon the number of occupants 
or a certain number of changes per hour. 
In a large department store, erected a 
short time ago, the main floor was fur¬ 
nished with 75,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, which was intended to supply a 
maximum of 2500 people with eighteen 
cubic feet each. 

This volume of air gave five changes 
per hour for the first floor and served to 
supply the upper stories with a consid¬ 
erable amount of ventilation at such times 
as the main floor was only partially filled. 
The basement in this building, which was 
used principally for receiving and shipping 
purposes, was supplied with three changes 



FIG. 2 


per hour, which gave ample ventilation 
for the number of people regularly em¬ 
ployed on this floor. 

The Warming of Entrances: An im¬ 
portant detail of store heating is the proper 
warming of the main vestibules. This 
should be done in such a manner as to 
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reduce the entrance of cold air, when the 
doors are opened, to a minimum. The 
best results are brought about by intro¬ 
ducing a comparatively large volume of 
warm air by means of a fan so as to main¬ 
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tain a considerable pressure between the 
two sets of doors. This has the effect of 
resisting a sudden inrush of cold air when 
the outer doors are opened and provides 
a supply of warm air which flows into the 
store when the inner doors are used. The 
air is best introduced at each side of the 
vestibule near the floor, and the result is 
sometimes improved by adding one or 
more registers which discharge directly 
toward the outer doors. A typical ar¬ 
rangement of this kind is shown in Fig. 3. 
Waste heat is often utilized for this pur¬ 
pose by exhausting air from the basement 
at a comparatively high temperature, pass¬ 
ing it through a shallow re-heater, and 
then discharging it into the vestibules as 
described above. 

Arrangement of Direct Radiation: This 
may be either in the form of cast-iron 
sectional radiators or wall coils as most 
convenient. Where pilasters project into 
the room between windows, and where 
the sills are low, good results may be 
obtained by the use of double return bend 
coils, as indicated in Fig. 4. When there 
is sufficient height beneath the windows, 
cast-iron radiators may be used, if pre¬ 
ferred, but if app)earance is not important, 
wall coils are cheaper to install, and give 


a good distribution of heat. When the 
building is exposed to prevailing winds 
from certain directions, as the north and 
west, the cooling effect of inleakage may be 
offset by increasing the direct radiation 
on these sides of the building. The amount 
of increase is usually taken as that required 
to warm a quantity of air equal to approx¬ 
imately one change per hour of the entire 
volume of the room. In determining the 
radiating surface, it is first compute in 
the usual manner for the entire floor, for 
the minimum temperature assumed, and 
evenly distributed on the outside walls. 
Correction is then made for leakage, as 
noted above, assuming the air to be raised 
from the assumed minimum temperature 
to seventy degrees. Another method is to 
compute the radiation for each side of the 
room separately and correct for the points 
of compass as described in the following 
chapter. 

Systems of Heating: The same systems 
of steam and water heating are adapted to 
this class of work as described for office 
buildings, and the same general arrange¬ 
ment of piping may be employed. When 
plumbing pipes are carried in the roof 
space, the ov^erhead system of steam or 
water distribution is to be preferred on 
account of the heat radiated from the 
mains and branches which prevents any 
danger of freezing in this space, .\gain. 



in buildings of this type, the basement or 
sub-basement ceiling is covered with pipes 
and ducts of various kinds and it sim¬ 
plifies matters to place the distributing 
system for the heating in the attic. 
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C URRENT NEWS 

AND COMMENT 


PROFESSOR G(X)DYEAR’S VISIT TO 
IRELAND 

Word has just been received in Brooklyn 
of the great success of the exhibition and 
lectures of Professor William H. Goodyear, 
M.A., curator of Fine Arts of the Brooklyn 
Institute Museum, which were held at the 
Dublin Museum of Science and Art from 
May 1st to May 19th. 

Professor (loodyear gave three lectures 
on his researclies under joint auspices of 
the Classical Association of Ireland, the 
Royal Institute of Architects, and the 
Architectural Association. The.se lectures 
were delivered at the Royal ('olh-ge of 
Science. For a fortnight preceding the 
lectures, a .series of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs were on exhibition in tlie Dublin 
Mu.seum.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SAN FRANCISC O CHAPTER, A.I.A. 

The regular monthly meeting of .the 
San Franci.sco ('hapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held Mav 21st, 
1914. 

Mr. Moo.ser reported that the competi¬ 
tion for the San Franci.sco Public Library 
had been decided since the last meeting, 
the design of Mr. (ieo. W. Kelham having 
been selected by the Jury of Award. Mr. 
Moo.ser also stated that he had in prepara¬ 
tion a written report which would be .sub¬ 
mitted to the Chapter at the next meeting, 
calling attention to numerous cases of par¬ 
ticipation in unauthorized competitions by 
members of tlie Chapter competing, and 
others acting in a judicial capacity. 

Mr. Louis Theodore Lenzen was unani¬ 
mously elected a Chapter member. 

With reference to the communication from 
the Institute Committee on Government 
Architecture, Mr. Mooser made a statement 
relativ’e to the matters contained in the 
communication; and on motion duly made, 
seconded and carried, the Secretarx' was 
directed to send a copy of the Institute 
Committee's statement to the California 


repre.sentatives in the Senate and House. 
Mr. Mooser’s full report follows: 

To the Members of the San Francisco 

Chapter, A.I.A.: 

Gentlemen: As a member of the Standing 
Committee on Government Architecture, I 
desire at this time to place before you a 
rei)ort just at hand prepared by the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee. Mr. Edgerton 
Swartwout, of New York, in conjunction 
with President Sturgis. This paper treats 
with certain ])hase.s of the (lovernment 
.Architectural Work, and involves three 
firms of .Architects who were declared the 
winners in three competitions for Govern¬ 
ment buildings to be erected in Washing¬ 
ton. 1). C. 

I will read the report so that you may 
have the proper information, as it is ear¬ 
nestly retiuested that this Chapter, along 
with all Chapters, give its approval to the 
document and that the same be forwarded 
forthwith to all representatives in Congress. 

I have also just received the report of the 
Supervising Architect at Washington and 
the report of the Public Buildings Com- 
mi.ssion on Government work; this latter 
report is a very full and exhaustive one and 
deals with all pha,ses of the question of 
sites and building appropriations by Con- 
gre.ss and the designing and erection of 
buildings. There is a majority and a minor¬ 
ity report, the latter being sent in by the 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Burleson; from the 
limited time in which I have had to read 
its contents, it would seem that the minority 
report is the better one in all re.spect.s, 
and especially .so as it relates to the archi¬ 
tectural side of the question. Neither of 
the reports are very definite in their find¬ 
ings, and it would seem not a very difficult 
task to arrive at some proper solution of 
the subject. 

The two reports treat with the standard¬ 
ization of plans for at least post-offices, 
but Mr. Burleson’s report at least qualifies 
this scheme with some degree of thought to 
architectural effects. 

I hope that at our next meeting it may be 
possible to discuss the matter fully, so as a 
member of the Committee on Government 
Architecture, I may have the Chapter’s 
ideas and receive its suggestions. 

I had the pleasure last week of meeting 
another member of this committee, Mr. 
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Hugh Roberts, of New Jersey, Architect 
for his State’s building at the Exposition; 
in discussing the subject as to a course of 
procedure and the kind of a bill the Insti¬ 
tute might father to take the place of the 
Tarsney Act, it would appear that the 
ideas of the New Jersey Chapter expressed 
by Mr. Roberts are very much in accord 
with the sentiments of at least the majority 
of our members, and it is to be hoped 
that the committee will find a solution of 
the subject which will be of service to you, 
and at the same time give the Government 
what we, as Architects, deem a proper mode 
of securing the best results in handling its 
buildings. 


THE COMMI'ETEE ON FIRE RESISTIVE OF 
THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 

The Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, heretofore known 
as on Fireproof Construction, appeared be¬ 
fore the recent annual convention, haying 
assumed a nevv' name, that of Committee 
on Fire Resistive Construction. 

Defining the various classes of buildings, 
this Committee in its report stated as 
follows: 

“Inasmuch as certain descriptive temp 
are used in the Committee’s Reports, it 
has been thought desirable to define those 
already used, to which others will be added 
from time to time as the conditions re- 
(|uire. 

“Those already defined are ; 

“Fireproof.—The use of the term ‘Fire- 
j>roof’ is recommended to be discontinued. 
This general term has been erroneously 
applied to buildings and materials of a 
more or less fire-resistive or incombustible 
nature. Its indiscriminate use has pro¬ 
duced much misunderstanding and has often 
engendered a feeling of security entirely 
unwarranted. 

“Fire Resistive.—The term ‘Fire Resis- 
tiv'e' shall be applied to all structures or 
materials which will satisfactorily resist 
the etfects of a serious fire in accordance 
witli the classification given below. 

“Incombustible .—\ term applicable to 
structures or materials which will not read¬ 
ily ignite and burn when subjected to fire. 


“Non-Inflammable.—Shall refer to mate¬ 
rial which may burn when subjected to 
fire, but will not support flame.’’ 

As to classification of buildings, the report 
stated in part: 

“To facilitate the future work of the 
committee, which contemplates drafting 
standards for each group, all buildings 
have been classified into three groups ac¬ 
cording to occupancy, Public Buildings, 
Residence Buildings and Business Build¬ 
ings.’’ 


THE W.\SHINGTON-BALTIMORE N.\TIONAL 
FOREST 

The scheme to create a National Forest 
in the low-lying countrj’ between Washing¬ 
ton and Baltimore—sometime ago referred 
to in these columns—has been revived. M 
a recent conference held in Baltimore, it 
was announced that the American Institute 
of Architects intends to take the proposal 
before Congress. 

It is stated that there are more than 100.- 
000 acres of comparatively poor land ex¬ 
tending along the Potomac from Mt. 
\ ernon northward toward Baltimore and the 
Severn River. It is proposed to acquire this 
tract, and create a forest preserve. Hon. 
James Brice, former British Ambassador 
to the United States, is said to have been 
the originator of this idea, and an earnest 
advocate of its being carried forward. 


NEWARK, N. J.. ENACTS SIGN ORDJN.ANCE 

Following the example of other Eastern 
cities, Newark, N. J. has approved an ordi¬ 
nance which will regulate the placing of 
signs on the streets in that city. The 
ordinance particularly refers to the pro¬ 
jecting sign, which, during recent years has 
become a menace to life and a detriment to 
adjoining property. 

The ordinance provides that there shall 
be no signs less than ten feet from the 
ground; that signs may project four feet 
if placed at a height of from ten to twenty 
feet, eight feet if placed from twenty to 
forty feet, and four feet if they are higher 
than forty feet from the ground. They may 
be at right angles to the building, except 
at corners, and may not be more than one 
foot thick. No sign, however, shall pro- 
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ject beyond a horizontal line placed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the street 
building line, from the side lot line. Xo 
sign shall be higher than the structure. 


LE BRUN PRIZE .\W.\RDED 

The Le Brun Prize of $1,000, entitling 
its holder to a year of travel and architec¬ 
tural study in Europe, was recently awarded 
to Mr. John R. Lautenbach of New York. 
The award was made as the result of a com¬ 
petition, the subject of which was “The 
Embellishment of Columbus Circle.” Hon¬ 
orable mentions were awarded, in the order 
given, to Messrs. Charles (i. Beersman, 
Steward Wagner, and Jerauld Dahler, all 
of New York. 


NEW .lERSEY ST.\TE B().\RD OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE 

Members of the Stale Board of Archi¬ 
tects have been appointed by (lovernor 
Fielder as follows: C'harles P. Baldwin, 
Newark; William A. Klemaim, Trenton, 
and Louis H. Broome, Jersey City, for two 
years each; Frederick W. Wentworth, Pater¬ 
son, and Arnold H. Moses, (’'amden, for 
one year each. All but the last two are 
reappointments. 


NEW YORK TO PRESERVE ITS ANCIENT 
LANDMARKS 

The art commission of New York has 
recently set about the procuring of a series 
of photographs of the ancient landmarks 
in New York City. The rapid changes 
that are occurring in ever>’ borough have 
in the past resulted in the demolition 
of many buildings of historic and architec¬ 
tural interest. Of the.se there is no record 
that would be of future value. It is to 
prevent a continuation of this state of affairs 
that the art commission has arranged 
to photograph every important .street and 
all notable buildings in their various loca¬ 
tions. 


FIFFH ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts was held at 
the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill., May 21st 
to 23d. Among the important papers pre¬ 


sented were: Municipal Parks and Play¬ 
grounds, by R. Clipston Sturgis, President 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
Lorado Taft on Sculptor, and President 
Robert W, DeForest, President of the 
Federation, who spoke along lines of cur¬ 
rent art. 


YEARBOOK, A. & M. COLLEGE OF TEXAS 

The Architectural Yearbook of the A. & 
M. College of Texas, presents the claims of 
this recently organized architectural school 
to the recognition of the profession. Al¬ 
though this is only the .second year that the 
.school has been in a position to issue a 
yearbook it makes a commendable .showing 
in the design problems and other work 
presented. The methofls of study appear 
to be similar.to those found succe.ssful in 
the older .schools, and with a great undevel¬ 
oped field in which to work this institution 
has splendid opportunities for the future. 


ARC HITECT IS DECOR.\TED 

J. H. Freedlander, architect, of New 
York ('ity, has, it is stated, been made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor, by the 
French (lovemment. 

Mr. Freedlander is president of tlu* 
American Croup of the Societe des Archi- 
tectes Diplomes. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 

A brochure issued by The National 
Terra Cotta Society, New York City, 
Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Cal., is a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, eleven by 
fourteen inches. It illustrates and describes 
a number of schoolhouses of comparatively 
recent construction in which architectural 
terra cotta has been used. (leneral views, 
floor plans and terra cotta details are repro¬ 
duced. 

In addition to the illustration of existing 
examples, there are also'published a number 
of tentativ'e designs for smaller school 
buildings in which terra cotta is properly 
and advantageously employed. These 
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should be found of particular value to prac¬ 
ticing architects engaged in school work. 

An article by Fletcher B. Dresslar, Special 
Agent, United States Bureau of Education, 
treats of the influence of schoolhouse archi¬ 
tecture on the community. This brochure 
forms the first of a series to be published 
by the Society, each of which will treat 
of a particular type of building. 

The standard set by this publication is 
very high, insuring in a measure the charac¬ 
ter and value of succeeding numbers of 
the series. The brochures may be had by 
architects on request. 


ENAMEL PAINT 

Ripolin, which is designated as “An 
imported enamel paint for interior and ex¬ 
terior finish,” forms the subject of a booklet 
recently issued by J. A. and W. Bird & 
Company. 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., 
who are the sole distributors of this product 
for North America. 

The booklet, consisting of some thirty- 
five pages, describes Ripolin, and dwells 
at some length on its various qualities. 
These are enumerated as depth, like the 
color in velvet, elasticity, which entirely 
prevents cracking and crazing, ease of appli¬ 
cation, covering capacity, and long life, 
it is stated that in Holland, where Ripolin 
is made, an ample supply of highly trained 
labor is available. This permits the em¬ 
ployment of old hand processes, and re¬ 
peated grindings that produce the excep¬ 
tional cream-like consistency of Ripolin. 

A large number of buildings throughout 
North America, in which Ripolin has been 
used, are shown in this booklet by means of 
half-tone cuts. In addition to this con¬ 
vincing evidence of the popularity and high 
regard in which Ripolin is held, there is 
appended what is termed “A partial list 
of architects who have specified Ripolin.” 
The list is impressive, not only in point of 
number, but by rea.son of the prominence 
in the profession of the architects whose 
names are there given. 

Accompanying this booklet are specifica¬ 
tions covering the proper use of Ripolin 
in the finish of practically all w'oods used 
for interior trim and for plaster walls, 
imitation tile on Keene’s cement. King’s 
plaster, mixtures for filling cracks in 
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sheathed ceilings, walls, or plaster, swim¬ 
ming pools which have been lined with 
Keene’s cement, concrete or Portland ce¬ 
ment, interior brick work, metal ceilings 
and walls, etc., etc. 

Copies of both the booklet and specifica¬ 
tions for the use of Ripolin may be secured 
gratis by addressing the distributors. 


UTHAZING WASTE STEAM 

Benjamin F. Kelley & Son, 25 Church 
Street, New York City, in a pamphlet 
recently issued, illustrate and describe the 
Standard Water-Tube Feed-Water Heater, 
designed to utilize the exhaust steam from 
engines or pumps to heat the feed water 
for boilers. The increased efficiency of 
boilers when the feed water is served to 
them at practically the boiling point is 
common knowledge. 

These feed-water heaters are described 
in much detail in the pamphlet referred to, 
which will be forwarded upon application. 


HERBERT BOILERS 

The General Catalogue of the Herbert 
Boiler Co., Root and LaSalle Streets, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., presents a number of types of 
steam and water boilers, garbage burners, 
heaters, and tanks, manufactured by this 
company. It is stated that the ratings 
of Herbert boilers are on such a conserva¬ 
tive basis that they are warranted in giving 
an absolute guarantee that every boiler 
will take care of the radiation listed. 

The catalogue shows a wide range of 
types and sizes adaptable for all purposes, 
from the small house to the large commer¬ 
cial structure. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 

Catalogue No. 22, issued by Fred M. 
Prescott Steam Pump Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is a substantial book, six by nine 
inches, and of 165 pages. 

It illustrates various types of pumping 
machinery made by this company for rain¬ 
ing power house, boiler feeds and general 
equipment. 

This catalogue wdll be forwarded on 
request. 
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